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‘Mac’ is a member of the Prest-O-Lite Clan 


HAT “Mac” doesn't know about running 
a car isn't worth knowing. He can hit a 
pace of 60 miles, or slow down to a walk, 
without one of his six cylinders missing a stroke. 
“Mac” knows the importance of humoring a car---he 
can sense the trouple in an instant, if any sign of 
weakening develops anywhere---and acts accordingly. 


He is a thorough believer in forestalling trouble 
before trouble stalls him. 


And he knows that the best way to forestall trouble 
is to leave all his tinkering to a qualified mechanic, and 
to shift the care of his starting and lighting system 
onto the broad shoulders of the Prest-O-Lite Service 
Man down the street. 

‘‘Mac’” hardly knows a battery “grid’’ from a piece of 


cheese. He doesn’t know, and he doesn’t want to know the 
first thing about “‘electrodes*’ or ‘‘electrolytes.’’ He is sat- 


isfied to leave all that technical stuff to his good, faithful 
friend at the Prest-O-Lite Service Station. 


What he does know is that his Prest-O-Lite battery carries 
the necessary stored-up energy to feed his head-lights and spin 
his engine under conditions that would force any other bat- 
tery to lay down on the job; 


---that every Prest-O-Lite Service Man is a battery engin- 
eer---an expert---well qualified to pass on the condition of any 
make of Storage Battery, and apply the simple treatments 
necessary to keep it up to its rated capacity; 


---that it is necessary to drive around at least once a month 
for free inspection, testing and distilled water. 


---that this Prest-O-Lite Service is free as air; but that any 
other services, such as repairing or recharging, are charged 
for at reasonable rates. 


‘“‘Mac’’ 
troubles. 
to membership in the Prest-O-Lite Clan. 


has learned the secret of immunity from Battery 


WRITE us today, and we will put you in touch with our nearest 
service station man, who will be on the lookout for your first visit. 


PREST-O-LITE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Dept. C-119, Prest-O-Lite; Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches at Montreal, 






on oe 
sat 


Toronto, 
=m More than 115 Prest-O-Lite Service Stations covering Canada from Coast to Coast. 


The Oldest Service to Motorists in North America 





Winnipeg. 
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Y ou cou/d wear awhite 
flannel suit in zero 
weather—but why 
should your And why 
should you use in your 
work any pencil other 
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to your requirements? 


ELDoRAD 


the master drawing pencil” 


offers, among its 17 degrees, a 
pencil that fits your individual 
just as if it were made 
for you—a pencil so responsive, 
so delightful to use that you 
will notice at once a great dif- 
ference in the ease and speed 
of your work. 17 degrees— 
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HB (medium) for general work. 
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The Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


«6 AVE you heard the news about 
| | Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly brought me 
to the little group which had gathered in 
the center of the office. Jordan and I had 
started with the Great Eastern Machinery 
Co., within a month of each other, four 
years ago. A vear ago, Jordan was taken 
into the accounting division and I was sent 
out as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, but 
we “got by” in our new jobs well enough 
to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when | 
heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer ot 
the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. Sut 
there was the ‘Notice to Employees” on 
the bulletin board, telling about Jordan’s 
good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet, and unassuming, but I never 
would have picked him for any such sud- 
den rise. I knew, too, that the Treasurer 
of the Great Eastern had to be a big man, 
and I wondered how in the world Jordan 
landed the place. 

The first chance | got, I walked into 
Jordan’s new office and after congratulat- 
ing him warmly, I asked him to let me “‘in”’ 
on the details of how he jumped ahead so 
quickly. His story is so intensely interest- 
ing that I am going to repeat it as closely 
as I remember. 

“T’ll tell you just how it happened, 
George, because you may pick up a pointer 
or two that will help 

“You remember how 
scared I used to be 
whenever I had to talk 
to the chief? You re- 
member how you used 
to tel) me that every 
time I opened my 
mouth I put my foot 
PREDERICK HOUK LAW into it, meaning, of 

nigga eo gg course, that every time 
: ae eat I spoke I got into trou- 
perience and ty ble? You remember 

Tective speaking when Ralph Sinton left 
Speech" i fru to take charge of the 
g and inst Western office and | 
led was asked to present 
ae da him with the loving 
ity, The ‘Tea cup the boys gave him, 

—. how flustered I was 
we and I couldn’t say .a 
é word because there 
ro wt Fanaa were people around? 

\ You remember how 
confused I used to be 
every time I met new 
people? I couldn’t say 
what I wanted to say 
when I wanted to say 
it; and I determined 
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By GEORGE RAYMOND 


that if there was any possible chance to 
learn how to talk I was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a num- 
ber of books on public speaking, but they 
seemed to be meant for those who wanted 
to become orators, whereas what I wanted 
to learn was not only how to speak in pub- 
lic but how to speak to individuals under 
various conditions in business and social 
life. 

“A few weeks later, just as 1 was about 
to give up hope of ever learning how to 
talk interestingly, I read an announcement 
stating that Dr. Frederick Houk Law, of 
New York University, had just completed 
a new course in business talking and public 
speaking entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The 
course was offered on approval without 
money in advance, so since I had nothing 
whatever to lose by examining the lessons, 
I sent for them and in a few days they ar- 
rived. I glanced through the entire eight 
lessons, reading the headings and a few 
paragraphs here and there, and in about 
an hour the whole secret of effective speak- 
ing was opened to me. 

“For example I learned why I had al- 
ways lacked confidence, why talking had 
always seemed something to be dreaded, 
whereas it is really the simplest thing in 
the world to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned 
how to secure complete attention to what 
[ was saying and how to make everything 
[ said interesting, forceful and convincing. 
[ learned the art of listening, the value of 
silence, and the power of brevity. Instead 
of being funny at the wrong time, I learned 
how and when to use humor with telling 
effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that 
there was a knack in making oral reports 
to my superiors. I found that there was 
a right way and a wrong way to present 
complaints, to give estimates, and to issue 
orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to ask 
the bank for a loan, about how to ask for 
extensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there were chapters on speaking 
before large audiences, how to find ma- 
terial for talking and speaking, how to talk 
to friends, how to talk to servants, and how 
o talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first 
evening and it was only a short time before 
| was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to 
have an almost magical effect upon every- 
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body to whom I spoke. It seemed that | 
got things done instantly, where formerly, 
as you know, what I said ‘went in one ear 
and out the other.’ I began to acquire an 
executive ability that surprised me. I 
smoothed out difficulties like a true diplo- 
mat. In my talks with the chief I spoke 
clearly, simply, convincingly. Then came 
my first promotion since i entered the ac- 
counting department. I was given the Job 
of answering complaints, and I made good. 
From that I was given the job of making 
collections. When Mr. Buckley joined the 
Officers’ Training Camp I was made Treas- 
urer. setween you and me, George, my 
salary is now $7,500 a year and I expect 
it will be more from the first of the year. 

“‘And I want to tell you sincerely, that 
I attribute my success solely to the fact 
that I learned how to talk to people.” 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the address 
of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course and he gave 
it to me. I sent for it and found it to be exactly 
as he had stated. After studying the eight simple 
lessons I began to sell to people who had previously 
refused to listen to me at all. After four months 
of record breaking sales during the dullest season 
of the year, I received a wire from the chief asking 
me to return to the home office. We had quite a 
long talk in which I explained how I was able to 
break sales records—and I was appointed Sales 
Manager at almost twice my former salary. I know 
that there was nothing in me that had changed 
except that I had acquired the ability to talk where 
formerly I simply used “words without reason.” I 
can never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending all our 
spare time making public speeches on war subjects 
and Jordan is being talked about now as Mayor of 
our little Town 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, pub- 
lishers of ‘“‘Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s Course 
in Business Talking and Public Speaking, that once 
you have an opportunity to see in your own home 
how you can, in one hour, learn the secret of speak- 
ing and how you can apply the principles of effective 
speech under all conditions, that they are willing 
to send you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete Course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the Course, send only $5 in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Dept. L-32 119 West 40th Street, New York 
of The Independent Weekly 
Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mastery of Speech,’ 
Bu ‘ Talking and Public Speaking in eight 
: ill altien> maaan tied u within five days 
! yu 
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More Uncertain---Prices Seek 


New Levels 


HE after-holiday season finds 
business, while still but little 
altered in the course of prosperity 


which it has been following, facing a 
period of uncertainty. The people are 
now provided with an opportunity of 


taking stock of the 
mating the future and 
far the war-time momentum 
them through the period of readjust- 
ment. The outlook is clouded. We have 
undoubtedly to adjust our affairs to a 
somewhat different basis. But there is 
no definition of just what that basis is 
or how it is to be reached. The answet 
is not at the back of the book because the 
book is only being written. The average 
citizen will do well to carry his umbrella 
even though gathering clouds may prove 
nothing more than a “black wind.” 
Prices have begun to seek new levels. 
The first evidences of this were seen in 
the steel! markets and this was a logi 
cal development of the signing of the 
armistice. Steel more than any other 
commodity has been subject to the des- 
tructive machinery of war. Production 
has been enormously increased by all 
the countries taking part in the conflict 
—Britain, America, France and Ger 
many in particular. There has been a 
sharp fall in consumption. Competition 
is already becoming keen for 
Echoes of this were heard at the Atl 


present and esti- 
of judging how 
may carry 





business 


antic 





City convention of th Tnited States 
Chambers of Commerce when it was 
stated that South American customers 
were informing United States producers 


deliveries were not made prompt 


orders would be cancelled in favor of 





British and European bidders; at the 
ame time it was reported that Ameri 
‘an steel makers had been underbid o1 

big order for rails for Brazil. The 


Stee! Kings of the States got together 
and decided that the Government mini 
num prices would have to come down 
Since then the “roof has been off” the 
steel market 





Other cominodities have not as yet 
been affected to the same extent as steel] 
With wool, cotton, foodstuffs, etc. the 

tuation is different. The end of the 
war will not see such drastic readjust 


ent of consumption as in the case with 
actual munit Further there wil 
have to be a gradual replen ent of 
upplies to make up for the period when 
production was at low 
tion increased owing to military i 
ties. But until a definite basis in the 
relationship of supply and demand, of 
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“Daily Eagle” 


consumption, has been 

bound to be more or 
less uncertainty. There is much talk of 
confidence, there not appear to be 
any lack of optimism and the financial! 
position is technically strong to all ap- 
pearances, but while values are read- 
justing a certain amount of hesitancy 
must be expected; it is hardly to be 
avoided. 


production and 
reached there is 


aoes 


= spirit of social unrest is also an 
important factor in the situation. 
Bolshevism—if the name applies to the 
agitation of the “Reds” in a democratic 
ountry— is not likely to gain any strong 
nold in Canada, but with thousands of 
highly-paid munitions workers seeking 
cther employment and with other thou- 
sands of soldiers seeking a place in 
civilian life there are real problems to 
be solved. This situation is emphasized 
by the fact that some readjustment of 
wages—particularly to highly paid 
mechanics—is inevitable. To any gen- 
eral reduction of the return to workers, 
however, there is the challenge of labor 
that wages cannot be reduced until there 
is a corresponding lowering of the cost 
of living. Now as there is likely to be 
an overplus of labor before the world 
supplies of foodstuffs and other essen 
ials are brought back to normal the 
natural tendency will be for wages to 
down in advance of living ex 


come 
penses. It is here that the proble m of 
the relations between capital and labor 
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Advertising to Prevent War 


The Place tdvertising Will 
World Politics After The 


Take in 
War 


i ke AT each nation should advertise 

to explain its aims and ideals to the 
other nations of the world is the conten- 
tion of Bruce Barton in Collier's. Thus 
would the people of the world come to 
would 


other and 


ultimately like 


know each knowing 
other. 


He argues on the following lines: 


each 


Looking forward to the day when our 
fighting’ men will be coming homey 
again, I have been wondering what 
their attitude will be when they arrive. 
That it will be an attitude of interro- 
gation I have no doubt. And the ques- 
tion which will come most frequently to 
their , in my opinion, will not be: 
“Why were you not with us over there?” 
That question they will be 


leave for 





likely to 


each man’s conscience to raise 


and answer within himself Rather 
they will ask: “What did you do while 
we were away? What plans have you 
made fcr this cleaner and finer world 


that we hav brought back to you? 
What kind of 2 world is it to be any 


It w f course, be a ifferent world 
fro: of t worlds of the past, 
ever as this var ha beer different 
from anv other wur. And the point 
of ciffe » that strikes me first of all, 
vecause | am a writing and an adver 
tising man, is this---that it will be a 

yrid ) thich, f the first time, the 
pen 3 lbea ally greater and more 
power] | the the sword 


Long ago the pen began to enjoy a 
kind of grudging recognition from the 
sword. Even Caesar knew the value 
of propaganda in breaki down the 
enemy morale s soldiers were 


Pompey it was 








engaged in blockading 




















their sant custom to hurl taunting 
mess: over the front-line trenches 
“But ) ( care he uld 
that ti wo should not reach his 
men, W we out of heart and de 
sponace But it remained for this 
war t the p ts real char : Wwe 
have s t accomplish victories whic 
the su one would have been power 
ess t é It was German pro 
pag t German arms, that brought 
n t t ter Italy t was 
the ac the { the German adcvert 
ing dey nent that d Russia pros 
trate. \ Ame. s, who pride our 
elves < eacel p im advertis 
ng, W my] ( to learn from our 
1dver st portance of t 
weapo! of of t tne 
ve t fare VT h were ou? 
rig ‘ But 1 vr ri 
Haat to anore , 
np It i fact wi shou 

4 eit y advertising man feel prou 
that | t W n was wW ng t 
ele iiy every other fur 
tion of a I nenta Dusiness ex 
cept t lvertising. His notes to 
Europe, which are our advertisements 
to the 1, he kept securely in his owr 
couns rafting 

ng the oofs w 

Ani se 

vhole r ve 

nansr bout t 

+ or ? ar 
n gher ne I 

hat cam) 

nd s lai ieVve 

ern ntiv raise 

In : ( r \ $ book it 
epritte Ar th : shall beat their 
swol te wshares, and thei 
pear » pruninghooks.’ That was 
he eal of ending wars As a 
matte * fact, each man usually di 
return to his own little farn to his 
own ated existenc and took uy 
again the tasks of peac« And not unt 


new misunderstandings had arisen, eal] 
ing him into a new war, did he have 
any further dealings with either his 
former allies or his former adversaries 
We sha!! go a step farther after this 
war: we shall beat some of our swords 
at least into electrotypes. The war has 


‘ 


taught us the magnificent advantage of 











knowing the Engli 
and the Italians and 
of having them know and u 
us. It has forever broken down the old 
rail fence that ran arcund America, 
shutting us inside with our own indi 
vidual plowshares. It has taught u 
the value of talking across that fence 
by the spoken word and the written 
message, and of visiting much in the 
plowed fields of our neighbors. 

Surely no one of the Allied 
will be so blind as not to read the les 
on of these lasc four years. Surely 
England must appreciate that she could 
not possibly do anything greater for 
the future of the British Empire than 
to maintain over here a stalwart bureau 
to advertise England to Americans. 
Italy must know that $25,000,000 could 
not possibly be spent anywhere 
so well as in constantly explaining 
Italy to America. And we, it is to be 
devoutly have learned our les 
son just as well. 

t would 
collars a 
Japan, to say n 
that are too sacred to 

For two million dollars a month 
y ourselves in Japan and by 
Japan with us we could in ten years 
‘reate a mutual respect and regard be 
tween the peoples of the two nations 
that would make a future war utterly 
inthinkable. 

I would write it into peace 

if I were President Wilson 
thing like this: 


LAIng 





and the Frencl 
ese, and 


iderstand 











lations 


e.ise 


hoped, 
cost us a couple of billion 
month to have a war with 
thing of the other 
‘ } 


be con 





osses 
puted. 


spent hy 





terms 





some 


ARTICLE 114 

WHEREAS, The pen has 
honorable part with the sword in 
ond bringing peace; 


played an 
win- 
and, 
permanence of that 
peace can only be secured by the ex 
tension of international understanding 
and regard; therefore be it 

Resolved, That ea h nation at 


ts signature to this treaty a 


ning victory 


WHEREAS, The 


war costs in international 
ising, explaining to the rest of the 


present 





‘id its own acnie' 


ig to eradicate from the 
people those character 


nd seek char 


Lf 
acter of its ow! 


tics which are a 





source of irritation 

to their ne ighbors 

prov sions of 

I would 
, 

adver 


I should carry out the 
at treaty 


by no means confine Am 


very liberally; 


rica s 








tising to the printed word I would 
St to eact of the great countries of 
e world a hundred of our best young 
wspaper mer work in their news- 
iper offices, and bring back an equa 
imber of their newspaper men to work 

! ye in ours, so that the editorial 
riter: of the write 
f internatior have 
me basis for es the 
lia. I would exchange clergy 

n and college professors and repre 
ntatives of organized labor and of 
ry ther group which has in its 


( shapit g of public opinion. 
plus the regular 


, * 
would 


of the printed word and the moti 
people of 
A d to know each other, knowing 


picture —l 
to like 


In ail these ways 


make the 


t ultimately they would come 
( h otne 
] , > yossible five 
It would have seemed Impossibvie 
vears ago; to-day the war has taught 


is to forget that there is such a word 





$s in possib e It has taught us to be 

rin to think internationally And we 
can be led a great distance along that 
road provided out rulers are wise 
enough to read the signs. Provided, 
n addition to beating our swords into 


»nlowshares, they beat a certain propor- 
tion of them into printing presses and 


motion-picture films and electrotypes. 


“Allow me to congratulate you on the 
splendid magazine you publish. Each 
issue seens to surpass the previous one. 
You cater in its pages to a great diver- 
sity of tastes and interests, which I am 
sure is thoroughly appreciated by your 


readers.’—Rev, L.T.H. 


Ment’ MacLean's Magaziu¢ 
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The Conservation of Space 
in Your Office 


With the cost of floor space, in metropolitan business dis- 
tricts ranging anywhere from $1.50 to $3.50 per square 
foot, the need for conservation is vital. No more n 
unwieldy and clumsy equipment be allowed to dig s« 
deeply into the profit account—to contribute in such 
injust proportion to “office overhead.” Nor must those 
cumbersome and space-wasting old counters occupy valu- 
able office space out of all proportion to the single 
purpose they serve 


ist 


Waste space or misused space piles up office overhead 
just as idle machinery or mismanagement piles up fac- 


ory verhead. 

Waste in ofiice equipment, and particularly in its arrang: 
ment, give way to Economy, the one outstandi 
word to-day in the lexicon of business. “Office Specialty’ 


COUNTER HEIGHT SECTIONS 


must 











re s e 1 height of an ordinary 
counter, abou same time they function 
( nets fe business record They 
e dgouble purpose s ons—they se purposes of a counter 
id a filing cabinet, with the adde s of finer appearance, 
nomy of floo ace, and saving t 
If you new of vay to cut yi nvestmer n off equ nent 


‘ A i ‘ “ 
ilf, and at the same time increase your available floor space 50 per 





it., you would investigate That’s why we'll be glad to send 
u Folder No. 1946, illustrating and describing “Office Specialty” 
Counter Height Sections \ posteard to our nearest Service Store 
vill do—to-day. 
j Cl 1 ¢ \ Lh ( WED 
() VAIARKAE I ( 
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Every Document at Your Fi inger ‘Tips 


Office men 


Ww ‘ho may 


school teachers o1 
have im- 
correspon- 
would like 
their 
hic, con- 
appreciate 


ng meé thod. 


The Busy Man’s 
Friend 


anyone 
portant 
dence which 
to keep at 

office in a 
venient place wil 
this new patent fil 


papers on 
they 
home or in 


syste 












from selected quartered oak and 
{ vuaranteed 
Price, $24.00; with ten sets of alphabetical 
T i xes, $ $30.00 
Size—30 in. high, 24 in. wide, 24 in. deep 


hold 30 folders containing 
sheets of paper. 


The Onillia Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers 
ONTARIO 
Orders from Toronto and surrounding district to 
be sent to The A. S. Hustwitt Co. 42 Adelaide 
St. W., Toronto, 
Distributors for 
Elliott Addressing Machines 
Standard Envelope Sealers 
Standard Stamp Affixers. 
Lightning Letter Openers. 
Sealbrand and Whitedge Carbon Papers 
Office Supplies. 
Individual Drinking Cups. 


Each drawer will 
upwards of 1,000 


ORILLIA 


Velour, 





Vortex 


42 Adelaide Street, West 
TORONTO-ONTARIO 


Write for particulars of any of the above lines 


















Accounting the ‘KALAMAZOO” 
WAY means--- 


Reduction in Overhead Ex- 
pense, Farlier Balances and 
Quicker Returns. 


Put your bookkeeping problems 
up to us Let us save you 


Office Managers and a time, worry and 
Accountants: money 
. ° f 
A short experience with the ' 


Kalamazoo system will con 
vince you that it’s an inven- 
tion born of necessity. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Limited 


CANADIAN MANUPACTURERS 


King and Spadina, Toronto,Ont. 











HALIFAX ST. JOHN’S, NFLD SHERBROOKE ST. JOHN, N.B SYDNEY 
F. B. McCURDY & COMPANY 
134 St. James Street MONTREAL, CANADA 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
1ent Securities St 


» Laidlaw & C 


yn Margin 
Main 7140, 7141, 7142 


rcks Carried 
, New York 


Dealers in Investn 


Direct private wire connections witt ffices and witt 











The Financial Post 


fhis is a business man’s paper. It is of interest to every man who has 
money invested either in his own business or in bonds and securities of 
various kinds. It is published weekly, and the given in very 
readable form. 

Wholesale and retail merchants find it valuable 
terested in market tendencies and market factors, 
to their business, but also as applying to business in 
to know conditions local and remote. They need 


news is 


because they are in- 
not only as applied 
general. They need 
information to enable 


them to buy right and sell safely 
And the knowledge they need they can have for the insignificant sum 
of $3 annually 











’ AY I nt 
me a regular tbe mencing at once If I am satisfied 
th the paper. I w remit $3 to pa y ecription receipt of bill 
M.M 
Vention MacLean’s Magazi 


MAGAZINE 


/ESIMENT Sim UATION 


The 


eet ae 47 ryan ED | 


The Fir ancial Post 





BLACK, Montreal Editor of 






is ix the idea of investments that MACLEAN'’S MAGAZINE desires to present: Tha 
men and women should save carefully, putting the , th vank; should cary 
cndowment and life surance; should make a will, rming some good trust co 
s execute Whe these matters have been tak r. oa urplus con 
j ested n good Government and mu? cipal honds To these might 
l estate mortgages, but the average man « vomar } not wv ouch 
} tes would be unwise to put money into mortgages at the present i” 
‘opt indirectly through investment in some of the good loan compante s’ sha 
Ven and women, and particularly young men, whose omes are above the average 
tho are not dependent upon a sure neome from the nvestments and who a 
take risks to secure a larger return o their money, may buy shares 
ind industrial companies MACLEAN’'sS M AGAZINE does not care to advise 
y particular securities, but with the aid of the editor of “The Financi 
vdly gir gular subscribers opinions ne flotat THE Epitrors 





Bank Stocks and Victory Bonds 


Advance 





E Bess outstanding feature of the i inother 25, another 10; another 13; ar 

vestment market this past month on. And yet the present prices are 
has been the upward m Y of bank far below pre-war levels. Twelve of the 
stocks. During the period of the war Dank st Geclined in the u 

















practically every bank stock declined, Years } 208 points, an average 
partly in common with the universal of a | 17 points each, ever 
downward trend of all securities, partly 2!lowing recent advances. As 
due to the enforced lower profits that interest rates decline bank stocks w 
the. banks were showing through the tend to advance; and this movement w 
need for their keeping a large portion be accelerated by the increases in the 
of their liquid assets ready for Govern- earnings which should be the experience 
ment requirements. es ing the year of then adian banks in the 
1918 profits in most cases again passed next few years Another factor that 
the former figures, owing to the remar! will i to strengthen the hold of 
able developments in the business of the bank k as an investment is the cor 
banks, and they are now advancing to dition under which future increases 
new high figures for the present year ipital stock are likely to be made. h 
Not onlv was the disposal of their sur the ase of one bank, Royal, shar 
lus cash restricted during the war, but holders can take an allotment of the 









bv an agreement with the Minister ef mew stock at $150 a share on the basis 
Finance they were not allowed to extend of one share for each seven they already 
at their pleasure into new territory hold, the present market price being $64 
Since the armistice, the “lid” is off, and a on above the issue price, and the 
there was a wild rush the last couple of President intimates that future issues 








’ 


months as Id fields, and will be equally advantageous. The 
scores of new branches were opened up, Union Bank in a new $3,000,000 
especia'ly in the West. Already the does not hold out an equal bonus induce 
keenest of competition has developed ment, but the stock of this bank has 
among the various banks, and it is risen in the past few months at a rapid 
hinted that seme rather warm inter- rate. As in the case of the Royal, this 
changes have taken nlace between gen- bank is advancing into the foreign fiel: 
eral managers at what they regarded as of trade, and announces a subsidiary 
“invasions” of the ¢round they had held corporation designed primarily to de 


into new go 





issue 


for years befcre. !: eed in one case I velop trade with the far East, wit} 
was chatting to tue head of one bank  cffices in Yokohama, and other Easter 
when another high official came in to centres. Writing of the proven stability 





of the Canadian 
Frederick Will 


announce that such and such a Dank 
was proposing to open up in a certain 
town in opposition. ‘Tell that 
if he does we will open up in some town 
where he has a branch.” To me it was 
a delicious piece of human nature, al- 
most unbelievable in bank men; that 
touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin; that sort of square, face-to- 
face fight one loves, and I felt like pat- 
ting that bank chief on the back—-but 


banking system, Sin 
ams-Taylor says: “The 
systen as it without doubt 
ad lequate to meet any possible demands 
arising during the reconstruction perio« 
and for years thereafter.” Indeed the 
centralized, branch — of Canada is 
fast becoming the desire of many fir 
anciers of the United States, wh: 
recognize increasing elements of weak 
ress in the de-centralized system of 


stands is, 


didn’t. Surely it strikes away the props that country, with its five thousand and 
from those who are always suspicious more separate institutions. The inter 
of the existence or creation of what they national aspect of Canadian banks holds 
term a “Money Trust” in Canada. The forth infinite possibilities and wil 


reduction in the number of Canadian create a new interest among investers. 

chartered banks to nineteen, two less The other day I was talking to the 
than one year ago, has served only to head of a leading banking and broker 
intensify the competition for business, age house in Montreal about the listing 





and for serving the commercial! inter of Victory bonds on the Exchange 
ests of the country, that exists among where in the main they had met with 
those that survive. It has, on the other strong support. He remarked: “One 


hand, added strength to the banks not Cont 
only to cover domestic demands, but to 
stretch out along international lines and 


inued on page 80 





open the way for the extension of Can rT) bo ; F 

* pe ° a . : e invitation gi lo re ee 
adian trade in Europe, South America of Maciuans 4 oi hpscepsi 
and the Orient. In England recent os ance cee sAZINE tO avat 


themselves of any information at 


amalgamations have taken place among a] , 
the disp al ooaft 


. 7 ° th nee - ) a 
the bitterest of rivals, with little opposi neues ete oe 


oo. gard to investments § ther ha 
tion even from the extreme radical sec ts mahogany ‘ed pata 
‘ ov are "On; ip fone ~ 
tions, in order that there might be } — ted ; Bi mplating, t 
i,m aia acre wMpon TO? “ i 
what has been termed “concentration of ‘} 1 chee ied withiseends dpe 
" 99 P ° the ane posta 17 ) ) 
credit,” and that the group of institu , I otitis oe 7 
. o : ’ qQuirve on a town ? > y 
tions might be the stronger to help in the : ‘i \ ; a, “apis : sg 
: ane eu ori if ne ating 
developme nt of export trade, retain for ad I dealing 
" 1 7 “ : +99 oth wit a department setor fod 
London the title and place as the world sca agit celle : , 
C 9 } and a coal n ng proposition, the 
inancial centre, and provide credit as in ak 4 , 
other with a gold mine. 1/1 i 


the past for the greater part of the 
world’s international trading. 

As the banks are shaking free of war 
time restrictions so the 
securities are appreciating. 
very few weeks, the selling price of one 

k stock has gone up 17% points, 


bank 2 


quirve are a wered per onally 
and are treated a 
. These hould be 
values of their I» 

— editor 
Within a - 


, . M4 
Bleury Sireet 





confidential 
addre sed fo the 
department of 128 
Vontreal. 


of ti 
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xxi TEN DOLLARS TWENTY FIVE CENTS (XxXzI 
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£ = 27,10 
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Could You 
Afford to Lose $66? 














Po 
j 
ITH only six pen-strokes, a laborer raised a of the check quickly, easily and legibly, but it curs 
check he found in the street, from $16 to $66, the words through and through the paper, and forces 
and had it cashed at the bank. The man who wrote an acid-proof ink into the shredded fibres 
the check lost the $66. The bank was not responsible. This sturdy, handy machine costs only $35. the 
Could you afford to lose $60—or $50—-even $25? lowest-priced checkwriter on the market today. 
Vet a lots tie thin may hapeen to you anw time It is sold under the personal guarantee of Robt. H. 
wane Smay “api ’ - Ingersoll 
if you still write ycur checks by hand, or depend : ; 

‘i 4 P — - , aes € ¢ . 
on so-called ‘‘protectors’’ that afford no obstacle to Mail the attached coupon today for proof that 
the check-raiser. A few strokes of the pen or a little the New Era will give you 100 per cent. check pro- 
acid will change the average check to any amount tection for your whole lifetime 
the check-thief wants. NEW ERA MFG. COMPANY 

And it is not only the professional check-raiser Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres.. New York 
you have to fear! “Trusted” bookkeepers mail Distributors for Canada: Menzies & Co., Limited, Toronto 
clerks -mail-box thieves~-dishonest employees of the : 
c — stetetietetetetene TIME SAVER COUPON McL2---------- 4 


man to whom the check is sent these are the dan 
gerous factors. These are the ones who rob Ameri 
can business men of millions of dollars by raised : 

m Send me samples showing check-raisers’' Easy Figure Changes 


1 ° . — 9 
} Menzies & Co., Limited 
| 
' 
| 
checks each year. j and New Era samples showing how to protect myself against 
; Ms 
: 
1 
' 
' 
! 


439 Kinz Street West, Toronto 


check alteratior 


Decide today to run no more risks. Protect every 


dollar you have on deposit. Write every check you Name 
sign in the one way that is safe from the check-raiser a 

the way you can write them on the New Era Check- Rees ONT el ORATOR ARNE, PS EATS NNR 3 
writer. 


’ . 
For the New Era not only writes the full amount Salesmen—Here’s Your Opportunity 


Send a money order for $35.00 for one of these machines; money refunded if not satisfactory. 


_ New Era Checkwriter 


“You See What You Write As You Write It” 


Mention Maclean's Mage: It dentify you 
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For the nightly cleansing, As a protection to the skin, use Pond s 








use Pond's Cold Cream ‘anishing Cream just before you go out 


at * tn ‘old weather whips out of the 


— all its natural moisture 











OU can Keep your skin SOfl, smooth » pink- s al solutely tree trom greasiness. You can use it and fine-textured. Pond’s Cold Cream was prepares 
and-white the winter throug h, srt you must hroaghon the day, vol priors pu at on while dress especial! to give the skin a perfect cleansing 7 
guard it against the harsh winds which whip "8 0" (Ms Seng Wish te Tnow edge that nota bea oa gl pete pr Sins a 
out of it allits elasticity. To make It has a wonderfully beautifying effect, and matané, ¥ou will fad Pond’s Cold Cocans daliahail 

: and keep your skin lovely you need us a base for powder is so effective that onc ees aul eats tn wen 
{Wwe creams—one kind for pretec- powdering 1s sufficient tor ew e evel a) ver , are usec 
tion and an entirel different kind ing. Tr it the next time you want your - the preparation ot Pe Va g Cream a 
‘or cleansing. a a oe segs . - _ m ; ‘ ———- . 
The reason your complexion suffers Famous women who use it pest eC rn pert vs a wie 


in winter ts because the cold weather 


whips out of the skin all its natural 





moisture. 
With eac h exposure to the « old, the 
skin becomes tighter and rougher until 


it cracks and breaks. It loses its deli- + 
Bi 
cate color and takes on the unattrac- 4.) 
: tive redness of coarse, chapped skin. ‘ 
) How to protect your skin os 
Before going out protect your skin ; 


‘ “ : 
by an application of Pond’s Vanishing 


Cream. Use it on your hands and 


neck as well as vour face. or mpare Be Cee ar 
the fresh, soft condition in torable Mary, D ,7T 
kee ps your face with the drawn, « a eens dale a 
feeling that generally follow srralig ng Rei ren Eel 
sure to ¢ old, windy weather ™ 

Based on an ingredient which doctors have used , 
tor years for its softening, beautit ny qualities, ® 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is of the utmost value 
n overcoming all dryness and storing the 
normal pliancy to the skin. 








Many of the most famous wome ot the 
stage use Pond’s \ ishing 


‘, m Notal ae g them Vial th N SOF 
i 3 Burke, Const ne Cs in . 

er, Frances Starr, Martha H ‘ 

man, Elsie Janis, N a Ta \ ! 

madge, Mari n Day Ma va 








1 
Your nightly cleansing 
needs a different cream moother, fresher, 
Wis = i ever 1 r 
; : Phe | 
144-1 I 
f ~ 
~~ ( 146-U I 
a ‘. / j Please send me f t tems checked 
i 4 f samy f P \ PF 
| peg al an ee 
COMPANY 's| |: : eee nes 
Me A “ i i ‘ ] t i t y r ' 
4 5 my f Pond'’s Vanishing Creau 
AM j \ & ur f Pond's Cold Cre am 
~~ i ] 
en ae RT \ 4 
err ‘i ) 
“Sy ad. \DI 
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WANTED—A NATIONAL POLICY 


\HREE things in m; 





perience come to my 
days when “reconstrt i” policie 
are the talk of every smoking room 


rhe first of these is the story of a wealthy ol 


imberman who was seized with a fancy to bull 
a line of railway through his timber limits He 
was not—I may say at once—Mr. J. R. Booth 
He declinea to have an expert survey made by 
a railroad engineer, but built the road after his 
vn 1 4 vith no particular destination 1 

nd. His steel arrived finally in a blind valey 
from which there was no escape, and his railwa 


i li i ‘ 
lied, like one of the Babes in the Wood. I may 








id mat the gent iade a fortune, but 
not from his ratiroa ailed because ha 
t been planr properly or rather because it 
had not been planned at all; and what make 
think of it now is the apparent lack of ; plat 
! tentative plan—for the building of the 
Dominion of Canada. We are going somewhere 


Speech-makers assure us we have 
“a glorious destiny,” but what is it? The country 
seems to be full of phrase-making 


but where? 


and coud 


snatching, but to be devoid of direction! 








Say, if you will, that nations are matters of 
yrowth, of evolution, of slow devel pment Point, 
f you like to the European nations, some (one 
f the it ie t) ke bright diamonds coined by 
the terrific heat ar pean polit 

hist But ¢ an arbitrary 
yrouping of diversified and often hostile interests 
the r seals of Confederation, is esse? 
t \ rtif ally-create count notar 
) cou v Vt r ev itior An (al " 
s ve f vardes Wal ts destiny 
i ? scious ibor f i atior 
builders 

But what is that Destiny? Ar how can 

know that the things we do are the right things 


unless we know the object of our nation building 
We lack a plan and to my mind we need one, badly 


What Are Our Peace Terms? 

WeE send a representative to a Peace Conferenc: 
At that Conference agreements are to be made 
which will profoundly affect the life and the prosperity 
of every nation. Yet does Canada’s representative 
know what Canada wants at that Conference? Or, 
what is more important, what Canada NEEDS? If 
the whole world rose up and said to that representative 
or to Mr. Rowell or any other Cabinet Minister 
to-day We've decided that you are to have 
first say about everything and first choice of the best 
You have this one oppor 


“Canada! 


things the world affords 


tunity. Choose now!’—could he answer? 
Could you? 
Or I? 
Or the Lord’s Day ce of Ontario? Or the 





Trades and Labor Congress? Or the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company? I think not. 











Other nations would not be quite so embarrassed 
Austra for example, has a pretty clear and leve 
head when it comes to saying what she wants fron 
her neighbors She has definite notions about the 
Japanese and Chinese. She has fairly clear ideas about 


the United States and about the British Empire. Wher 
Australia speaks she speaks at least like one with a 


mind of her own, a consciousness of her ultimate 
interests and a clear desire to stand by those interests 
Or Great Britain? She knows what she needs and 


what she must have A yuarantee among other things 
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of certain raw materials to maintain her industries! 
Control, among other matters, of certain naval bases! 
Such and such privileges in the Far East and in the 
Balkans! 

France knows. Knows where she wants to sell her 
wines and where she must get coal and iron! How 
she must foster her silk industry! And how maintain 
her position in Africa! 

The United States has even an American dream of 
an American destiny. A bit pompous perhaps A 
trifle grandiloquent—arbiter of the rights of the 
weak, protector of the western hemisphere! She 
may not be as greatly concerned about raw materials 
as the older nations, but she is not one whit less eager 
about markets for her exports. 

So with Germany, and even Bul 


Thev have a consciousness of their destiny and thei 


Serbia 





needs. But we have no such consciousness in Canada 


i ip second item out of railt 





think, some interest at this tir 

all the railways of North America: the 
The Boomer is a railroad m: 
his road—an itinerant railroader 
engineers, yard-masters, firemen, mechanics and tel 
graph operators, are “boomers.” They have to be the 
best because only good men could rely upon finding 
employment wherever they choose to work. For ex 


} 


ample, Mr. Boomer Engineer takes a fancy to Cali 





Some of the best 
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fornia, quits his job, gets a lift from one 
friendly conductor after another—the 
camaraderie of railroadom is marvellous 

till he reaches some California railroad 
centre that suits his taste. He shows his union 
card, meets the foreman or superintendent, starts 
n and makes good!—the Boomer can usually make 
good 

But he will not Spring comes and 
some newspaper item makes him hungry to see 
the prairie again! Or to smell the Ontario 
northland. He quits and wanders north once 
more. Sometimes it is the poetic instinct of the 
wanderer that moves him. Sometimes it is debt— 
or domestic trouble—or melancholia. The Boomer 
is the hope and the despair of the railroad official. 


stay long. 





And to my mind the Boomer—taking now the 
Boomer in any and all trades or walks of life— 
is the hope and the despair of Canada. If it were 
not for the wandering instinct, or for those other 
things which make men restless, Canada might 
never have had an immigrant. For that matter Am- 
erica might never have been discovered. If it were 
not for “boomers” in the trade of law, or medicine, 
or farming or butchering or paper-hanging, the 
prairie would never have flowered with sod huts, 
and Vancouver might never have had a Granville 
Street. The Boomer—lI am still speaking in the 
wider sense of the word—gives to the place that 
knows hin s that the dull stay-at-home could 
rever give it. The stupid man dare not be a 
Boomer. His hold on life is weak. He is not in 
He finds his place and clutches it tight. 





1, thing 


demand 
It is the Boomer who dreams and dares and does 
But we must anchor the Boomer. 


onsider the Canadian “Boomers” who heap up 
a few thousand dollars in the profession of law 
and then fly away to the south of England to spend 
it. Making their sons as nearly like Englishmen 
as they can Sending them to English schools. 
Depriving the soil that really bore these sons of 
its first return—to wit, their labor and affection. 
Consider the brilliant member of the British Govern- 
ment whose whole fortune was won in this country— 
employing his brains on behalf of another community 
when Canada is so much in need of statesmanship. 
One of the most terrible items of export from the 
Dominion of Canada, an item not recorded in the re- 
ports of the Department of Trade and Commerce, is 
the hundreds of Canadian young men, trained in Can 
adian Universities, aided by the Canadian tax-payer, 
who are now working in foreign countries. 

We must anchor Canadians in Canada. If we did 
that I think you would see then more interest being 
taken in a “plan” for Canada’s destiny. We must 
make men see that they are not living just for them- 
selves, but for their children, and not for to-day only, 
but for generations. That is your good English family 
point of view—or Scotch, Irish, French or Italian for 
that matter The man of the moment, however 
brilliant, is not so necessary as the citizen with a 
stake by which he intends to stand. We cannot evolve 
plans for Canada or a Canadian consciousness without 
anchoring the “Boomer.’ 
arewresly that connection the story of a certain 

district on the Canadian Pacific Railway may be 

of interest. It is a district of which I myself was once 

General Superintendent—one of the hardest, I should 

, of any railroad district in North America. 
Continued on page 70 
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More About GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


Mites By STEPHEN LEACOCK 










Sayan 


WO years ago as my readers will remember, brt 

of course they don’t, I made a secret ‘visit to 

Germany during the height of the war. It was 
obviously quite impossible at that time to disclose the 
means whereby I made my way across the frontier, I 
therefore adopted the familiar literary device of pro- 
fessing to have been transported to Germany in a 
dream. In that state I was supposed to be conducted 
about the country by my friend Count Boob von 
Boobenstein, whom I had known years before as a 
waiter in Toronto, to se GERMANY FROM WITH- 
IN, and to report upon it in the Allied press. 

What I wrote attracted some attention. So the 
German Government feeling, perhaps, that the pres 
tige of their own spy system was at stake, published 
a white paper, or a green paper, I forget which, in 
denial of all my adventures and disclosures. In this 
they proved (1) that all entry into Germany by dreams 
had been express forbidden of the High General 
Command; (2) that astral bodies were prohibited and 
(3) that nobody else but the Kaiser was allowed to 
have visions. They claimed therefore (1) that my 
article was a fabrication and (2) that for all they knew 
it was humorous. There the matter ended until it can 
be taken up at the Genera! Peace Table. 

But as soon as I heard that the People’s Revolution 
had taken place in Berlin I determined to make a 
second visit 








Baas time I had no difficulty about the frontier what- 
ever. I simply put on the costume of a British 
admiral and walked in. 

“Three cheers fcr the British Navy,” said the first 
official whom I met. He threw his hat in the air and 
the peasants standing about raised a cheer. It was 
my first view of the marvellous adaptability of this 
great people 

I noticed that many of them were wearing little 
buttons with pictures of Jellicoe and Beatty. 

At my own réquest I was conducted at once to the 
nearest railway station. 

“So vour Excellency wishes to go to Berlin?” said the 
stationmaster. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I want to see something of the 
People’s Revolution.” 

The stationmaster looked at his watch 

“7 :at Revolution is over,” he said. 

“Too bad!” I exclaimed. 

“Not at all. A much better one is in progress, quite 
the best Revolution that we have had. It is called 
Johann, hand me that proclamation of yesterday—the 
Workmen and Soldiers’ Revolution. 

“What's it about?” I asked. 





I had never 
before, but 
that he 


seen a Bolshevik 
I knew at sight 
must be one. 


Author of “Sunshine Sketches of a Small Town,” etc. 
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“The basis of it,” said the sta- 
tionmaster, “or what we Germans 
“all the Fundamental Ground 
Foundation, is universal love. 
They — all the leaders 
of the ld Revolution 
yeste — 

“When can I get a train?” 
I in quire d. 

“Your Excellence shall 
have a special train at once. 
Sir.” he continued with a 
sudden burst of feeling, 
while a tear swelled in his 
eye. “The sight of your 
uniform calls forth all our 
gratitude. My three sons 
enlisted in our German 
Navy. For four years they 
have been at Kiel, comfort- 
ably fed, playing dominoes. 
They are now at home all 
safe and happy. Had your 
brave navy relaxed its vigi- 
lance for a moment these 
boys might have had to go 
out on the sea, as they had 
,” concluded the good, old man, 


never done. Please God 
removing his hat a moment, “no German sailor now 
will ever have to go to sea.” 


I PASS over my journey to Berlin. Interesting and 
varied as were the scenes through which I passed 
they gave me but little light upon the true situation 
of the country: indeed I may say without exaggera- 
tion that they gave me as little, or even more so, as 
the press reports of our talented newspaper corres- 
pondents. The food situation seemed particularly per- 
plexing. A well-to-do merchant from Bremen who 
travelled for some distance in my train assured me 
that there was plenty of food 
course for the poor. Distress, he said, was confined 
entirely to these. Similarly a Prussian gentleman 
who looked very like a soldier but who assured me 
with some heat that he was a commercial traveller. 
told me the same thing. There were no cases of 
starvation, he said, except among the very poor. 

The aspect of the people too, at the stations and 
the towns we passed, puzzled me. There were no uni 
forms, no soldiers. But I was amazed at the number 
of commercial travellers, Lutheran ministers, photo- 
graphers and so forth, and the odd resemblance they 
presented, in spite of their innocent costumes, to the 
arrogant and ubiquitous military officers whom I had 
observed on my former visit. 

But I was teo anxious to reach Berlin to pay much 
attention to the details of my jouney. 

Even when | at last reached the capital, 
as I had feared, too late. 

“Your Excellence,” said a courteous official at the 
railway station, to whom my naval uniform acted as a 
sufficient a “The Revolution of which you 
speak is over. Its leaders were arrested yesterday. 
But you shall not be disappointed. There is a better 
one. It is called the Comrades’ Revolution of the 
Bolsheviks. The chief Executive was installed yester- 
day.” 

“Would it be possible for me to see him?’ I asked. 

“Nothing simpler, Excellency,” he continued as a 
tear rose in his eye, “my four sons—” 

“T know,” I said, “your four sons are in the German 
Navy. It is enough. Can you take me to the Leader?” 

“T can and will,” said the official. “He is sitting now 
in the Free Palace of all the German People, once 
usurped by the Hohenzollern Tyrant. The doors are 
guarded by machine guns. But I can take you direct 
from here through a back way. Come.” 

We passed out from the station, across a street and 
through a maze of little stairways and passages into 
the heart of the great building that had bee” the offices 
of the Imperial Government. 

“Enter this room. Do not knock,” sai? my guide. 
“Good bye.” 


Germany, except of 





I arrived, 


JEFFERYS 


” another moment I found myself 
face to face with the chief comrade 
of the Bolsheviks. 

He gave a sudden start as he looked 
at me, but instantly collected himself 

He was sitting with his big boots 
up on the mahogany desk, a cigar at ar 
edgeways angle in his mouth. His 
hair under his sheepskin cap was shaggy and his beari 
stubbly and unshaven. His dress was slovenly and 
there was a big knife in his belt. A revolver lay on 
the desk beside him. I had never seen a Bolshevik 
before but I knew at sight that he must be one. 

“You say you were here in Berlin once before?”’ he 
questioned, and he added before I had time to answer 
“When you speak don’t call me ‘Excellency’ or ‘Serene 
ness’ or anything of that sort; just call me ‘brother’ or 
‘comrade.’ This is the era of freedom. You're as good 
as I am, or ne ear! 7 

‘Thank you,” I said 

“Don’t be so damn polite,” he snarled. “No gooc 
comrade ever says thank you. So you were here ir 
Berlin before?” 

"7068," I ar swered, “I was here in the 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, writing up Germany fro» 
Within in the middle of the war.” 

‘The war, the war!" he murmured, in a sort of 
wail or whine. “Take notice, Bye that I wee; 
when I speak of it. If you write anything about me be 
sure to say that I cried when the war was mentione 
We Germans have been so misjudged. When I thin} 
of the devastation of France and Be igi um I weep.” 

He drew a greas) ’ from his pocket 
and began to sob. . “and the loss of all the Englist 
merchant ships!” 

“Oh, you needn't worry,” I said, “It’s all going to 
paid for.” 

“Oh I hope so, I do hope so,” said the Bolshevik chief 
“What a regret it is to us Germans to think that u 


interests < 








dkerchief 








fortunately we are not able to help pay for it; b 
you English—-you are so generous—how much we have 
admired your noble hearts—so kind, so generous t 
vanquished. : 
His voice had subsided into a sort of whine 
B oor. The t t © Was @ |OUdG KNOCKING t ul 
doo The Bolshe hastily wiped the tears fr 
s face and put av Waly his handkerchief. 
“How do I] look? "he SKé nxious!\ Not iN 
I hope? Not soft” 
* Oh no,” I said. “quite tougt 
‘That’s good,” he answered, “that's go But 


tough enoug) 
He ot shoved his hands through his hair 
“Quick,” he said, “hand me that piece of chewin; 


tohacco. " Now ther Come in!” 


y : ‘ifs 4 4) 
“i in ip PB 







Yf; 
My 


“I never see that uni- 

form without it giv- 

ing me the jumps,” 
said Von Tirpitz. 























The door swung open 


‘ : ] il tours Ss 
A man in a costume, mF - AN 


much like the leader’s, | 
swaggered into the a 


of papers in his hands, acevel 
and seermed to be some f 
sort of military secre 
tary. 

“Ha! Comrade!” he 
said, with easy famili 
irity. “Here are the 
ieath warrants!” 

“Death warrants!” 
said the Bolshevik. “Of 
the leaders of the late 
Revolution? Excellent! 
And a good bundle of 
them! One moment 
while I sign them.” 

He began rapidly 
signing the warrants, 
one after the other. 

“Comrade,” said the ] 
secretary in a_ surly a 
tone, “you are not chew — 
ing tobacco!” 

“Yes, I am, yes, I 
im,”’ said the leader 
“Or, at least, I was just 
going to.” 

He bit a huge piece out 
f his plug with what 
seemed to me an evident 


t 






listaste and began to 
‘hew furiously. 
“It is well,” said the 


»ther. “Remember, 
‘omrade, that you are 
watched. It was re- 
ported last night to the 
Executive Committee 
if the Circle of the Brothers that you chewed no 
tobacco all day yesterday. 3e warned, comrade. 


This is a free and independent republic. We _ will 
stand for no aristocratic nonsense. But whom have 
vou here?” he added, breaking off in his speech, as if 
he noticed me for the first time. ‘What dog is this?” 

“Hush,” said the leader, “he is a representative of 
the Foreign press, a newspaper reporter.” 

‘Your pardon,” said the secretary. “I took you 
'y your dress for a prince \ representative of the 
great and enlightened press of the Allies, I presume. 
How deeply we admire in Germany the press of Eng- 
KiSs you.” 

‘Oh, don’t trouble,” I said. “It’s not worth while.” 
‘Say, at least, when you write to your paper, that I 
itfered to kiss you, will you not?” 

Meantime, the leader had finished signing the papers. 
The secretary took them and swung on his heels with 
something between a military bow and a drunken 
swagger. “Remember, comrade,” he said in a threat- 
ening tone as he passed out, “you are watched.” 

The Bolshevik leader looked after him with some- 
thing of a shudder. 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said, “while I go and get 
rid of this tobacco.” 





H E got up from his chair and walked away towards 
the door of an inner room. As he did so, there 
struck me something strangely familiar in his gait and 
figure. Conceal it as he might, there was still the stiff 
wooden movement of a Prussian general beneath his 
assumed swagger. The poise of his head still seemed 
to suggest the pointed helmet of the Prussian. I could 
without effort imagine a military cloak about his 
shoulders instead of his Bolshevik sheepskin. 

Chen, all in a moment, as he re-entered the room, 
I recalled exactly who he was 

“My friend,” I said, reaching out my hand, “pardor 
me for not knowing you at once. I recognize you 
now 2 

“Hush,” said the Bolshevik. “Don’t speak! I never 
saw you in my life.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. “I knew you years ago in 
Canada when you were disguised as a waiter. And 
you it was who conducted me through Germany two 
vears ago when I made my war visit. You are no 
more a Bolshevik than I am. You are General Count 
Boob von Boobenstein.” 

The general sank down in his chair, his face pale 
beneath his plaster of rouge. 

“Hush!” he said. “If they learn it, it is death.” 

“My dear Boob,” I said, “not a word shall pass my 
lips.” 

The general grasped my hand. “The true spirit,” 
he said. “The true English comradeship; how deeply 
we admire it in Germany!” 
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M* attention was at 

Cc ‘ once arrested by 

SHALL yh the new and glaring 

: — S, signboards at the shops 


and hotels and_ the 
streamers with mottoes 
suspended across the 
street. I realized as I 
read them the marve!] 
lous adaptability of the 
German people and 
their magnanimity to- 
wards : their enemies 
Conspicuous in huge 
lettering was HOTEL 
PRESIDENT WIL 
SON, and close beside it 
CABARET QUEEN 
MARY: <NGLISH 
DANCING. The street 
itself, which I remem 
bered as the Kaiser- 
strasse, was now re- 
named on huge sign 
boards THE AVENUE 
OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY. Not far off one 
noticed the RESTAUR- 
ANT MARSHAL 
FOCH side by side 
with the ROOSEVELT 
SALOON and the 
BEER GARDEN 
GEORGE V. 

But the change in the 
appearance and _ cos- 


we f/ > It was merely a further proof of German tume of the men who 


CW. dette 235 


WALLA LY 
WAN WE ‘\ 


“I am sure you do,” I answered. “But tell me 
what is the meaning of all this? Why are you a 
Bolshevik?” 

“We all are,” said the Count, dropping his assumed 
rough voice, and speaking in a tone of quiet melancholy. 
“It’s the only thing to be. But come,” he added, get- 
ting up from his chair, “I took you once through Berlin 
in war time. «Let me take you out again and show 
vou Berlin under the Bolsheviks.” 

“T shall be only too happy,” I said. 

“I shall leave my pistels and knives here,” said 
Soobenstein, “and if you will excuse me I shall change 
my costume a little. To appear as I am would excite 
too much enthusiasm. I shall walk out with you in the 
simple costume of a gentleman 
in Berlin but I'll chance it.” 


It’s a risky thing to do 





b Rao Count retired and presently returned, dressed in 

the quiet bell-shaped purple coat, the simple scar- 
let tie, the pea-green hat and the white spats that mark 
the German gentleman all the world over. 

‘Bless me, Count,” I said. “You look just like 
Bernstorff.” 

“Hush,” said the Count. “Don’t mention him. He’s 
here in Berlin.” 

“What’s he doing?” I asked. 

“He's a Bolshevik; one of our leaders; he’s just been 
elected president of the Scavengers’ Union. They say 
he’s the very man for it. But come along and, by the 
way, when we get into the street talk English and only 
English. There’s getting to be a prejudice here 
against German.” 

Ve passed out of the door and through the spacious 
corridors and down the stairways of the great building 
All about were little groups of ferocious looking men, 
dressed like stage Russians, all chewing tobacco and 
redolent of alcohol. 

“Who are all these people?” I said to the Count in a 
low voice. 

“Bolsheviks,” he whispered. “At least they aren’t 
really. You see that group in the corner?” 

“The ones with the long knives?” I said. 

“Yes. They are, or at least they were, the orchestra 
of the Berlin Opera. They are now the Bolshevik 
Music Commission. They are here this morning to see 
about getting their second violinist hanged.’ 

“Why not the first?” I asked. 

“They had him hanged yesterday. Both cases are 
quite clear. The men undoubtedly favored the war: 
one, at least, of them openly spoke disparagement of 
President Wilson. But come along. Let me show you 
our new city.” 

We stepped out upon the street. 

How completely it was changed from the Berlin that 
I had known! 


adaptability 


crowded the streets was 
even more notable. The 
uniforms and the point- 
ed helmets of two years 
ago had vanished utteriy. The men that one saw re- 
tained indeed their German stoutness, their flabby 
faces and their big spectacles. But they were now 
dressed for the most part in the costume of the Russian 
moujik, while some of them appeared in American 
wideawakes and Kentucky frock coats, or in English 
stovepipe hats and morning coats. A few of the 
stouter were in Highland costume. 

“You are amazed,” said Boobenstein as we stood a 
moment, looking at the motley crowd. 

“What does it mean?” I asked. 

“One moment,” said the Count. “I will first summon 
a taxi. It will be more convenient, to talk as we ride.” 

He whistled and there presently came lumbering 
to our side an ancient and decrepit vehicle which 
would have excited my laughter but for the seriousness 
of the Count’s face. The top of the conveyance had 
evidently long since been torn off leaving only the 
frame; the copper fastenings had been removed; the 
tires were gone; the doors were altogether missing. 

“Our new 1919 model,” said the Count. “Observe the 
absence of the old-fashioned rubber tires, still used by 
the less progressive peoples. Our chemists found that 
riding on rubber was bad for the eye-sight. Note, too, 
the time saved by not having any doors.” 

“Admirable,” I said. 


Ww. seated ourselves in the crazy conveyance, the 
Count whispered to the chauffeur an address which 
my ear failed to catch and we started off at a lumber- 
ing pace along the street. 

“And now tell me, Mr. Boobenstein,” I said, “what 
does it all mean, the foreign signs and the strange 
costumes?” 

“My dear sir,” he replied, “it is merely a further 
proof of our German adaptability. Having failed to 
conquer the world by war we now propose to con- 
quer it by the arts of peace. Those people, for ex- 
ample, that you see in Scotch costumes are members of 
yur Highland Mission about to start for Scotland to 
carry to the Scotch the good news that the war is a 
thing of the past, that the German people forgive all 
wrongs and are prepared to offer a line of manufac- 
tured goods as per catalogue sample.” 

“Wonderful,” I said. 

“Is it not?” said Von Boobenstein. “We call it the 
From Germany Out movement. It is being organized 
in great detail by our Step from Under Committee 
They claim that already four million German voters are 
pledged to forget the war and to forgive the Allies. All 
that we now ask is to be able to put our hands upon the 
villains who made this war, no matter how humble 
their station may be, and execute them after a fair 
crial, or possibly before.” 

Continued on page 65 
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nd Me Your VYVLE © 


By ONOTO WAN 


of “Me.” “Marion,” “A Japanese 


keprror s Now | few years ago a remarkal 
NOU MOUSE (ie week speculate note } 
the auth / TF possible to annows 
fa ell i nf adian author Onaot 
elk fi 1e first to appear in Machi 
‘ ‘ ty 


‘Why haven't I bee around lately? We | 


that, after the message you sent me by you: 


‘What! You 1 I knew u fairly 


new you weren't responsible for all that da 


snubbing. But when your mother said 








Knew | was going to play to-day, ar ame oO! 
Irpose Listen to me, Kitty. / e you. I’m pet 
fantiv erase out vot I , 

I don't re whe vatching us. It’s nor f the 
siness 

Let | keep his eye on his ball. There 
I ht. Do you see where it landed? But, Kitty, 
I'm proposing to you, and here you are up to your o 
tr wail sidestepping the issue.” 

(>) nang t 
thus t tha I 
f the « pro] 
Kitty. w you 











I ow 
1 hands away ke that for? One 
had burned you. Anyhow, the overla 
practical for such little hands as you 
your wrists. Don’t try it. But I’m n 
about overlapping grips. I don’t care 
he or anything connecte 
‘N ok here, Kitty, this is the first chance I’ve 
to see you alone for ages. Listen to n ke 
gir Look at me like an a . 
‘I don’t think so. He tee-ed it up too high. He’ 
not make but Kitty, for the love of Mike, turr 


your back on that blank tee. Look at me, won't you 
Kitty! My God You don’t meat 


IL—REJECTION 
ae iCK, I'd love to marry you, indeed I 
Don't! Don't! Richard Bradley, if you 
Now listen to me, and don’t 


would. 


“I’m not a flirt, you know that as well as I do, 


swer right out of my heart. 





you an at 


“Well, if you won’t hear me out, I’m going to finish 
That’s right. Now, keep there, and don’t 
interrupt. Dick, I would marry you if I could. Oh, 
don’t bounce up like that. Just see how you made 
that man pull, so his ball is away to that side. 
this bench wasn’t so near the tee.” 

“No not the woods. I prefer to speak right 


the course. 
I wish 


nere 


“T can’t. Dick! I can’t! I wish I could.” 


“Oh, there’s a reason a very big one indeed. 
hardly tell it to you, but when I do, even you, 


l Cc cal } 
Dick, will see that we aren't for each other. 


dear old 


‘ed sas te i¢ enti 


l yetle ete 


TANNA 


appre aread 


fata? 


under the clubs 


not 


; but you’re 
inch nearer. 
poor 
Mother says we'd starve on 


to come al 
Oh Dick, you're so 


your income, and just think 


Vnat a arge fan ily we 
nave, and the boys starting 
n to colle ind , 





‘That's just it! You see, 
ried you, you'd 
to support us all—eight of 


us, besides Mamma 





\ ee s we ire n 
f t, Dut tneres a horribie 

ng t i That’s why 
I ! narry you.” 


“I'll make 


Say 1ou promised not to interrupt Do you remem 





‘Yes s his money we'rt ! such grand 
stvie¢ “ 

Y—ve r oO t least, no 
he didn't tly leave us his money. Give a chan 
to ¢ ’ Do vou rememb how perfectly crazy he 
ilwavs was on the subject of titles 

But it has got somet to do with this—every 
thing n fact Dick, I n't t f you going t 
put your arm there Oh! Oh! Those hor 
ttle « lies saw you. There, they’ve told that mar 


Kick his bal] into the brook He sent it over hers 


on purpose That woman with him comes here just to 
Isn’t it absurd to wear a narrow 


skirt on the links! Keep still 


“Neo, not here! I think you el sent it off 
It sliced off in that directior ist about 


where you arove 


Dan was a cattle- 
is partner 


} 


1 
hrough all 
, 


Well, when Uncle 
who was | 
t 


“Vos, titles. 
man out West, the Englishmar 
and had roughed it with him and 


: been 
sorts of hardships with Uncle Dan turned out after al 





to be a real ‘ginooine’ Lord! Uncle Dan went over with 
‘ngland to help him claim the title—and he 
sorts of 


him te 
got it too, after all 






legal trouble.” 
“Yes, yes, don’t be so impatient, Dick. Well, from 
Uncle Dan became simply crazy on the 
Mamma’s almost 


that time or 


subject of titles, and indee 


“Oh ves, they are good Canadians, but the Eng 


ilishman proposed to Mamma before Papa did, and i! 
Uncle Dan’s case it was a monomania—an obsession 


leaving an 


with hin So much so that when he died, 

estate of ten million, he left it all to me 

ndeed. I’m Uncle Dan’s sole heiress, under 

certain conditions. Why Dick, how white you look 
Wh-why you’ve let go my hand.” 


“Did 1? I th—thought I said not to, while those 
people were looking. Oh Dick, I can't marry you, Ill 
lose all the money if I do!” 





the best Japanese gent you ever capped eyes on.” 


But what 
only I but my eight little 
brothers and sisters. And you wouldn’t want to see 
| : y an worked so hard to make, 
» to found a home for Destitute and Indigent Men of 


Prefer me penniless! 








Y-—yes, that’s exactly what he’s done in his will. 
We’re to have the income only till I reach the age of 
wenty-one, and then, unless I marry a man of title, it 


evert to that horried home for Destitute and 


Dicky, you are the 
generous boy on the face of the 
couldn’t do it 
Don’t you see, I’ve got to think of the others too, and 
of Mamma?” 


“Your ten thousand? Oh 
liest, dearest, most 





whole globe; but I couldn't we 


“But I can’t. I’ve given Mamma my word of honor 
Yes, it’s come to that matter of honor now 


“Oh, Dick, dear Dick, how can 1?” 


“Why, it’s wicked to talk in that way.” 


“No, there is no hope Dick. For 
I never thought you’d ever t--turn 
your back on me! Please p—please sh—shake 


show you don’t 


I I’m sorry, 
give me 
t 


anyhow, J just to 


hands with me 
h—hate me!” 


“Yes, I know you don’t.” 


It’s get 
I’m always 
Oh! 


I—I’ll be miles be- 


you. Let us go then. 
», you drive first. 
nervous when anyone ves after me 

long drive! I 





wh—what a long, 


hind you. Dick. Please don’t wait for me. I'd rather 
rive 
“Oh, very well ther There, I’ve sent it 
“T don’t wa you to. I told you to drive first on 


purpose. I—I put my ball th 
Don’t vou understar This is good-bye! 
Oh, he’s running after his ball! 
I—I am g 


there on purpose 


Dick! 
going after mine now. No one 


will see me there, and I've g—got to cry, or I shall 





IlI—A MAN OF TITLE 
“HAT do you call this, huh?” 
“S-s-s-s-s-s———_—— Thas honorable pancake 
roll wiz jelly on honorable insides.” 
“Take it away.” 
“Yaes sir. aexcuse. Ss-s- 
“Well, what’s the matter? What are you hissing 
about now?” ’ 
**S-s-s-s-s-s— 
able haed!” 
“Well, rather. I made a night of it, 
“Also ad you honorable insides?” 
“If you mention the word ‘insides’ I'l] 
“How you lig’ piece of honorable pie 
“Pie! . Hang it all, Taku, I didn’t mean 
to hurt you. I’m a hlankea pig! Here you've gone on 
serving me with the faithfulness of a slave now for the 
past six months, with just this sort of thankless thanks 
a reward.” 


Ss-s-s 


You god a pain on those honor 


Taku.” 





r 








‘S-s-s-s-s-s———— - At one hundred dollars 
each end per month.” 

“One hundred dollars! What’s that? Why, one 
can't live on ten thousand a year in this country. A 
girl told me that yesterday, Taku.” 

y. Many 
— exalted Prince not have so moach moaney!” 

“Well, I'd rather have less than one hundred cents 
and be the exalted Prince all the same!” 

“Ss-s-s-s-s— Yaes. Aexcuse. Sertinly. 
adians admire those Prince ——— yaes?” 

“No, none of them do. You bet we don’t. That is 
— well, some fools do, Taku. Now, my case for in- 
stance. If I were a Prince or even a dinky little Baron, 
I'd not be sitting here barking at you and throwing 
cups at your good old head. No! I'd be in clover, 
Taku ——— with the girl I love!” 

“Ss-s- She — those girl you 
loave, loave also those title? Aexcuse!” 

“She’s got to, l'aku. She’s got to marry one withir 
six months. It’s a cruel, cursed shame, a damned 
cutrage perpetrated by a shortsighted, pigheaded, 
blind old title worshipper. Just think, Taku, in six 
months some stuttering, stammering sprig of alleged 
nobility will be marrying my girl ——-_— when she 
really cares for me ——— too!” 
aexcuse. 


“Ad Japan, one hundred dollar lots moaney 


All Can- 





8-8-S-S—-——____—_— 


““Ss-s-s-s-s-— Why you don’t mek 
marry wiz her?” 

“TI thought I told you why. I’m nothing but a 
commonplace, everyday, plain Canadian. I couldn't 
have a title even if I earned it.’ 

Too bad! 


I am 


= 
Ss-s-s-s-s- 


* Aexcuse! — Too bad! 
Aexcuse! Title velly common ad Japan. Me? 


got those title!” 
“You! Do you mean to tell me that you ——— even 
you ——— old Taku! are a man of title?” 


“Sc_c-s-s—___— aexcuse. Yaes. Me got mebbe one 


tousan’ grade ancestor ad 
Japan.” 

“Good Heaven! Then what 
are you working here for as a 
valet and butler?” 

“Ole family ad Japan vaery 
poor sinze Restoration. We 
got worg, else we starve. Some 
those family mek defy ad 
Mikado one time. They mek 
fight for Shogun. So-o-o, now 


—— they velly poor. God 
nudding. Got werg. Ss-s-s-s 
—___—No worg degrade—ad 
some udder country! Plenty 


moaney ad those America. One 
hundred dollar each end per 
month —— thas lots moaney 
ad Japan. Tangs. Aexcuse. 
Ss-s-s-s-s-s——— By’n by mebbe 
got lots moaney ad those bank 
Tangs, Misterer Bladley.” 

“Well, and what is your real 
name then — and title?” 

“Aexcuse. Ss-s-s-s-s 

“Quit kowtowing. It isn’t 
becoming in a man of title. 
What’s your name, Taku?” 

“Ss-s-s-s-s-s—————-_. Count 
Taguchi Tsunemoto Mototsune 
Takadzukasa Ichijo.” 

“For the love of ——— 
That’l] do. What do they cal! 
you?” 

“Count Ichi.” 

“Well, this beats the devil. 
Just to think, while I’ve been 
fairly eaten up with desire for 
even the smallest sniff of a 
title, you ——- my valet and 
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butler—have a great long handle to your name like 
that. Lord, I wish I were you, Taku!” 

“Tangs. Yaes! Ss-s-s-s-s aexcuse Much 
‘bliged.” 

“ know what I’d do if I had your title. I'd be 
uptown inside of two minutes, ringing ;: No. 8910 





fountain Drive, and two minutes after I'd Oh, 
what’s the use? What's the use? Hell! What's the 
use. Instead of drivelling here, I’d better be heaving 
myself over into some watery grave. 
‘t mean insanity at all, Taku. The alienists are 
dead wrong. I never saw a chap yet who’d been turned 
down by his best girl, who didn’t feel like jun ping off 
the face of the globe. Stop your kowtowing. 

“Ss-s-s-s—--— Mr. Bladl 


lig’ do you those favor. Much 


Suicidal instinct 
aoe 





aexcuse I 


i. What I kin 






“Quit kowtowing and hissi Let my head alone, 
Taku. I can hold it myse I want to think a 
minute. I want to figure some way out of this tangle.” 

“Ss-s-s-s aexcuse. Thas too bad! I velly 
solly you not got those title. Me? I nod care ‘bout 
those title. Thas no good unto me.” 

“Count Dum-te-dumtedum-te-dum de Ichijo! I 
wonder _- By Jove! By Jehoshephat! By 
Jerusalem! By No, I'm not going crazy I'm 
just holding my head to prevent it whirling off 
Count Dum-te- Why not? All’s fair in love 
and —— Why not? Why not? Why not? Taku! 
You’re an archangel sent from the highest 
heavens. Now look here. You think one hundred 

” How about two‘ 


a 
Well, it’s yours see 














aown 
dollar each end per month a lot, eh? ; 
How about three, huh? 
for a loan!” 
“Ss-s-s-s-s aexcuse! S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s.” 
“Lend me your title, 
explode! It’s all right. 
to in a minute. 
about it?” 
““Ss-s-S-S-S-S-S-S-S 
“Exactly. Now remember, you can do it. You've 
got to turn me into a Jap, sabe.” 


sabe! Don’t explode. Don't 
There! There! You'll come 
Stop sputtering! There you are. How 


“Ss-s-s-s-s-s——__—_-— 

“It can be done. Take off this red mop of min 
and dye it. No, that won’t take the kink out. (Clip it 
to scalp and get me a wig.” 


Aexcuse I got! Wait!” 


“SSS-S-S-S-S 


“No, no not a queue You know a wig 
We'll get one made if it costs a thousand dollars 
one that comes nice and tight over the forehead. Get 


busy, Taku, and get my moustache off.” 
“'T e-e-e-e-ee-ee-ee-ee hae 
“Stop your cackling. 


That's right Cat you fix 
Clip the eyebrows off , 


my eyes? 


“By Jove, but shaven eyebrows give an Orienta 


east to one’s face al! right. What's that 


better shave ‘em.” 


*Tee-ee-ee-ee-ee-e-c-e-e-e-e— ! 

“Dry up. You can't work if you're going to cackle 
like that.” 

“Ss-s-S-S-S-S-s You mek nize Japanese gents 
Te-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-¢ ! 

“I'll make the best Japanese gent you ever capped 
eyes on. Stop your cackling. You haven’t lied to me? 
Tha, title’s 0.K.?” 

“Before the gods, Misterer Bladley 
those Consul. He tellin’ 


“Got any ancestra 





You ride unto 
you.” 
estates?” 


Honorable Shiro 
four hundled year ole ad Echizen.” 

“Fine. Anyone 

“Jos’ honorable rats, an’ bats. Tas all. He got no 
roof, Misterer.” 

“Hm! That's pleasant Got a Jap dictionary 
No, wait a bit. We'll go into that 
Heaven! You’re not making of me a Jap, but a 
baboon! What or 
you're rubbing on my face now’ 


’ . 
S-s-s-s- 


Ss-s-s-s mansior 


living there now? 


later. Good 






" 1) 
@vil-smeilling varnis! 


Thad mek 
\excuse Te-e-v-e-e-e! Now you 


“Tee-ee-e-e-e 


you nize an’ lellow 


loog lig’ unto me!” 
“Don't flatter yourself! By Jove, I do look the limit 
all right. l 


gives the nightmare look 


Here 


It’s that bald pate 
» out and get the wig. 

address out of the telephone book. Write 
t down for you. . There you are. They make 
ty of these things. Run along, I want a few 
hours to study Japanese in.’ 


Go to 





a special 


IV--A LESSON IN JAPANESE 
sé lps 1 want is a string of Japanese words that are 
. easy to pronounce to spring at them on occasions 
You stand there and listen kl 
How’s this: 

“Hi, fu, mi, yo, if, na, ya, ko!” 
“Stop your teeheeing. Now 
rehearsal. Say, I can’t bow like that 
Now! You're supposed to be Mrs. Collins. I'll speak 
for you. Mrs. Collins: ‘How are you, dearest Count 


And stop your cackling 








Ichi?’ Count Ict ‘Hi, fu. mi, yo.’ In other w 

one, two, thr four. Sy ‘aku, with 
eep s ns, vith vr ' 
st Japanese raw go ¢ ‘ 
pulsion of same, which this history 
tells me always accompar ilt 
vated Japanese, an > e i ular ¢ ; 
you.’ 


“Exactly. You see, I've been w 
closely lately I've even got your 
Te-ee-ee-e- 
face if you don’t look out, Tal 


funny about it?” 





pade 





“Listen to me, like a good girl.” 














SATURDAY’S CHILD 2y MARY E. LOWREY 


AM beginning with Miss Fothergill because, while | AM bore the lady away and Charles stepped blink 
she is not the heroine, she happens te come first ir 


ing into the out. world Not until then did it 
the story. occur to him that he had in the meantime defraud 
Of all the girls in Dean College, Miss Fothergill some other gir! of a dance. On consulting his card 


possessed perhaps the largest proportion of what a he discovered the other gir] to be a Mary Browr And 























or 
h “I don't want any- 
thing to eat,” he said. 
“I just came to talk 


i to you 





well-known playwright describes as “that dem’ charm.’ 
Trad holds that she averaged two proposals ¢ know Mary 
week during the academic year, but in matters of this Brown, he had 
sort tradition is usually inclined to be generous. Also noted after her 
that she had only to assume one of a dozen necoming name, for her 
victim with an indifferent yet future identi 


as he did not 





attitudes and regard he 








somehow provocative eye and the mischief was done ficatio 
facilis descensus Averivi. It is certain that any one “Dark brow! j 
of her affairs, successfully launched, proceeded to its dress, beads.” Bid 
climax with a speed and smoothness which caused giris He did now 
whose yifts lay in other directions to regard her with a what a wise 
wonder that was little short of superstition. There man woul: 
were those who claimed that toa complish all this Miss not have done 
Fothergill depended solely upon her undeniable looks; set out cor 
being, in fact, so beautiful that she didn’t find it neces scientiously te 
sary to D entertaining or V pathetic or ever good “make things 
natured. But this scarcely seems likely, for certainly right” with 
th rage young mar wv not remain content ind 
finit vith, the cont tion of his mistress’ eye 
I I of ‘ t ing men took a grea 
‘ f ple u at r i ‘ in Miss Fotherg 
¥ t ist have been something more ar 
P \ for nt entangiements; so 
ot i tiver wt en were oncerned tnat 
t nd entirely or re uchritude lake the 
f Charles ( irk W ; 
( rles fe to the basilisk toils one evening at tl 


se of the Michaelmas tern It was on the night of shver than Charles’ owt? onvinced that he had them out of a book She did 











I 1 
. + h¢+ + . > = t+ vndere a mn t > ast ¢ ( n ye es 
the Sen Dance, at he nicht of the Senior Danes LE EEO ge ey ee a ee ne inderstand him in the least, ar | he never suc 
was the one night of the vear when Dean College t - 1 aot } eeded in pleasing her When his letters came they 
itself resolutely to prove to the world that it was a a : : a ; : a ini annoyed her because they were not like himself; and 
democrat institutio1 Evervor ime to the Senior “gun me : : hilit | that when he appeared himself she was frequently dis- 
e Srie Was a SOC anda S<« coria Ba ISSIDI1 VY, an la ; , _- 
Dance—the girls who me to college exclusively for . : a . - - ; Ty appointed because he was not more like his letters 
: he | be o home and devote herself ex vely : ; : * : : 
t} e of educat the ones who came « usive ° : Charles in the meantime continued to cling dogged- 
: . nereatter to tne study of Englisl and ca ’ . . : . ’ 
y for the sake of co-education: the serious voung mer . , . — ly te the ideal he had created, and was constantly 
ote cai of deers Pensa Sleum~ fers Economy) (with Classie Option) She faced him, : me : 
\ isu pent th evenir reading Catullus in , grieved and surprised because his Galatea refused to 
t Ls } ‘ ’ Sr) ne pbrightiy nd steadily above the cor nn 


R bh bedrooms, and the splendid idlers who : : Rey gM EN: ose , ee : take on life. The affair was the most famous of the 
































. : fu f a gies; nd then went back to her . : . : 
' , ea f re Catullus unt the secon : co year, and was spoken of long after they had 
bD me 1Sé¢ a cr herself to sles p . ~—. M : . — s 
last week of the te Everyone came and there was both ft Dean, which they did that spring; Charles 
reat cde f cro. ng on st ses and jost . n "oer graduating in Jt and Miss Fothergil! dropping 
“i , ins ansiags Sill part Ree "T’HIS was the beginning of Charles’ enslavement — « June, Mi s Fothergill dropping 
r ! Tuse nversation and good-natured i , a ¢ . out very quietly at the end for reasons best known 
! t moment he had eyes for no other thar . hy. : . 
yt + ke R ey a ae to the examining ooard ‘ 
Miss Fothers It was the real thing, he told him- , : 
¢ . . . . After that their paths began to diverge a little, 
"YHARLES \ —" A — e.t It was love at first sight; the passport to al , . ‘ paper which al bed all hi 
( I ANnL ue was a senior it nis time; a arye, ¢} . that ] f . . . " ( hat es going on a newspaper which absorbed ali nis 
. tne ¢ ry al romance tna lite wou.d ever noid, ab . 1 — , 
4 nie nt vou man of twenty-two. with the sort “e lays and most of his nights, and Miss Fothergill 
: - "ek ; ‘ solutely non-transferrable and no stop-overs But ; : - 
of anners that established him at once with older 7 , . trave ne her tranqu ay with an eye singie to 
- . whe } asuraDiyv exciting 1t Was not an entirely satis 
people and an air of engaging shyness that was nothing : : 2 a ‘ . ; : He continued to see her as frequently as 
; ; factory affair For, if he was unhappy when he was ‘ F “9 
ess than a social endowment On this occasion some : : . ss gs but little by nttle he was finding the glory 
. ‘ iway from her, he was often acutely uncomfortable , . ’ : 
ne, bent upon upholding the democratic a ; \ . nance beginning to le. And already he 
when he was with het ’ ¢ 2 ow becaust ur , , : 
Dean, had se up eariy in the had begun, sub-consciousiy, to suspect the reali reason 
: : _ a ous ; tion in a lover—he never could fir nything : , 13 ’ Pere . A 
ha nt? uced him to arge number of th er ro that he could find so littie to talk to her about Namely, 
’ . . . . to say to ner : : ' ’ 
obscure girls who emerged from their academic re ? that Nature, that admirable fairy godmother, while 
treat once only during the vear and who persuaded to think of Charles as a dull pet endowing Miss Fothergill lavishly 
themselves that they were quite content just to sit s more than ordinary full of en sought to balance matters by limiting , 
. = . ; ; af nt y y ati } 1ss8s _ “4 ] ] 
and look on And Charles accepted this dispositior ul ana asa spirits. But in Mi Fother It never occurred to him to lay the heart more o1 
of nis evening witt } ~, usua! a niabi hap z Wa ‘ better than a pricked iess definitely re jyecte i by Miss Fothergill at the feet 
J om 1? _annacione 1 inarticulate The ‘ 
peni to giance ross the room, he for the na a CUEISS is and inarticulate. When of a less captious young womatr And this was part 
flicker of an eve the if fferent of Miss he meant t be fun y he Was ponderous and W hen he ly because her ind fferences stirred some stubborn 
e- meant to be s sus he was somet Ss her in Aer we j 
Fothergill, who had just come in. neant t erious he wa times rather funny quality in his spirit, and partly because she had by 
: : a " p : mir worked hackwar ve $b nail ah ale ; 
The glance, while indifferent, held a hint in His ‘ worked backward o1 iid not work at all, this time become a habit with him. He argued that 
vitation, a faint significance. It was at once casual #"¢ he could no more control its involuntary mechanism the affair, having proceeded so far, might well pro 
: : ‘ : Sa than ha eanid the nraces hin « 1s nati , : : , - , 
and compelling—an unreadable glance. Unreadable, than he could the process of h wn digestion ceed a little farther. Crudely expressed, he had put 
that to Charles, who was only twenty-two, and Miss Fothergill in the meantime, while regarding a good deal of time on this girl, and it would be a 
had no means of knowing that behind it Miss Fother- him with a total lack of interest, did not altogether dis- to begin the expensive experiment over again. 


nice 


would seem, indeed, that romance was already 

ad in Charles’ heart. He proposed to Miss Fother- 
across the room and in five minutes had secured an young men besides marrying them. As for Charles, gill at frequent intervals (usually because he couldn’t 
introduction and the only remaining number on her — he had a romantic conviction that her indifference was think of anything else to say to her), and Miss Fother 
ecard no more than a high hedge that stood between the sleep- gill, while placing no insurmountable barrier in the 
was the fifth number. but when it came they ing princess and the world; the enchanted princess who way of his declaring himself as often and as eloquent 
retreat. would wake some day to life and warmth with the re ly as he chose, always contrived, with a sort of masterly 
ushioned, ar ier Miss leasing kiss. In pursuance of this theory, and in a ambiguity, to cloud the issue so that the subject could 
rgill led him ir And there she seated herself, spirit of pure investigation, he did kiss her one even- be re-opened on a subsequent occasion. And while 
was in the remote ing shortly after they became acquainted, and then part of Charles rebelled against this humiliating state 
rt of him, of which he was only vaguely 


gill, quietly vigilant, |} marked him for her own. courage him; for Charles was recognized as a 
} 


Hastily rescuing his programme he made his way young man” and there are plenty of uses for nice 





a 





ot ince. Under the staircase was 


rhted, lavishly 








‘rossed her silken ankies (th 
period when the majority of girls went to parties ur stood back and watched expectantly to see her flush of affairs, pa 
| But the experiment had proved 

all; Miss Fothergill merely withdrawing he1 from the fact that he was still his own man. 

at once and remarking dispassionately that of 





ostentatiously shod in lisle), rested her elbow on her disappointing and fitfully aware as yet, drew a deep, quiet comfort 


knee and her chin on her hand and regarded him with 














an eve t! t wa re rent vet distinctly provor ative 

C} ( vas er nted From the far-away world if he were going to start that sort of thing 6 Naess was the situation one week of a flaming 
outside came tl int sweet stirrings of the orches A st, whe at the invitation of Miss Fother 
tra, narp, violin ind bassoor engaged it heaver ly \ THEN he was away from he he got along on the c . he went to take } vacation at the Roval ines. 
harmony; came also the hum of gay voices and the whole very much better For then his fancy Sunset Harbor 
pleasant sliding of feet along the polished floor; came transformed her into a being possessing the most ex the most exclusive resort in the 


Royal Pines its most expensive 


ne prospectus, 


later—much later—‘‘Ham” Allan, justly incensed, to. traordinary qualities of heart and imaginatior 
claim Miss Fothergill. hypothetical lady whom he had evolved out of his ow 


“you may find, 
one hundred and fifty happy people 


it see what they see in you, Charlie Aes unlike the Charles she knew that Miss Fothergill w: who, escaping from the blinding glare and breathless 





‘Tw 






and an intermission!” said Ham in inner consciousness and to whom he wrote letters so 








16 


heat of city life have found in this spot a place of 
refuge and enchantment.” 
Charles, setting forth to 


oin himself to the hundred 


j 
Y 






and fifty happy people, encountered at the station 
Ham Allan, who also wore a holiday air. 
“Hello, Charlie,” said Ham, “going to see Alice?” 
It seemed that Charlie was. Was Ham? 
“Uh-huh,” said Ham, good-temperedly, “I’m going 
to marry Alice one of these days, Charlie. I'm get 


ting tired of seeing round.” 


They clin 


yeu 
bed aboard, found a seat and settled down 
as the train swept them 
yuntry side toward Sunset Harbor, place 

enchantment, they chatted in friendly 
(for they 





through the 





fashion were on excellent terms in spite 





of the long rivalry that existed between them) of 
many thir chiefly of the things that concerned 
‘Ham. Ham had acquired a large brokerage business 


and considerable success since leaving college and he 


thoroughly enjoyed talking about it. 
“I always get what I go out after,” he said con- 
tentedly. “Don’t know how exacily. I’m like that, 


I guess.” 

There was a hearty egotism about Ham which no 
one ever thought of resenting. Charles listened in- 
terestedly and reflected in a detached and speculative 
manner that it was true; Ham always had acquired 
what he had gone out after. Only what he went out 
after was not invariably good for him. He had ac- 
quired all the best offices at collegé and had had to re- 
peat his course. And since college he had acquired pros- 
perity and was already beginning to exchange his 
ruddiness for floridity and his youth for girth. No 
doubt in the end he would acquire Miss Fothergill.... 
Being, nominally in love with Miss Fothergill himself 
Charles did not push the analogy any further (unless 
indeed, in that hidden and subsconscious part of his 
being to which I have somewhere else referred), but 
sat and listened good-naturedly, throwing in a mono- 
syllable now and again, but lazily content, for the 
most part, to let his companion bear both ends of the 
conversation. 

Arriving about ten o'clock that night, they parted 
sat the hotel desk. 

‘Well, good luck, Charlie,” said Ham with a grin. 

“Good luck,” Charles answered heartily and followed 
the boy to his rocm. 

If. after travelling one hundred and fifty miles to 
see the lady of your affections, you can go to bed 
without so much as a glimpse of her and sleep very 
comfortably almost half way round the clock; and if 
on getting up in the morning you are able to order a 
breakfast beginning with oatmeal porridge and two 
fried eggs and extending over practically the whole 
range of the menu, then you 
may be sure that there is 
something the matter some- 
where, the measure of true 
love being the degree to which 
it affects one’s sleep and di- 
gestion. 

Something of the sort oc- 
curred to Charles the follow- 
ing morning. He was very 
late in getting down to break- 
fast,. though five minutes in 
advance of Miss Fothergill. 
And having had himself 
directed to her table, had just 
got as far in his order as the 
oatmeal porridge and the two 
fried eggs when she appeared. 

“Hello, Alice,” he said, 
looking up from the menu and 
returning to it immediately. 


“Hello, Charles,” replied 
Miss Fothergill without 
warmth. “When did you get 
here?” 

“Last night,” answered 


Charles, and added merely as 
a matter of habit: “Thought 
I’d run up and see when you 
were going to marry me.” 

Miss Fothergill regarded 
him with a complete lack of 
interest. 

“If you’re going to start be 
ing silly the very first thing!” 


she said. 


“ bai 


All right, we wont men- 
tion it,” said Charles ami- 
ably. “It just happened tc 
occur to me.” 

Miss Fothergill was stir- 


red by a faint sense of annoy- 


\ 
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ance. To tell the truth she sometimes thought that 
Charles bore his lot with a shade too much philosophy. 
She did not exnect him to make a scene in a room full 
of strange people, but it seemed to her as though a little 
rency at this point might not have gone beyond the 
limits of good taste. 





One expects the least impetuous 
of lovers to show signs of suppressed emotion at times, 
and Charles He sat 
denoted 
pectation of the oatmeal! 


never did. now quite unmoved, 
but a lively ex 


and the two fried eggs. 


and his expression nothing 





“I don’t believe you're in love with me at all.” she 
said with sudden sharpness 
Charles did not reply. It occurred to him at that 


moment that Miss Fothergill was not quite so beauti 
ful as he had expected. He wondered whether it was 
because a little of the sharpness of her had 
crept into her eyes and about the corners of her mouth: 
or whether it was merely because she was wearing a 
hair net. He detested hair nets. 

Very slowly, no larger at first than the palm of a 
man’s hand, a doubt began to grow and spread across 
his mind. 


voice 


iss Fothergill divided her day meticulously into 
. three parts. The mornings she devoted to Charles, 
the afternoons to Charles and Ham. and the evenings 
to Ham. And she introduced them both to a number 
of “awfully nice” girls of carefully reckoned attrac- 
tive power. 

Charles was made aware of this arrangement the 
morning after his arrival. After breakfast he and 
Miss Fothergill went sailing; and she was a very good 
sailor—much better than Charles, to whom she gave 
a great deal of very good advice, which he listened 
to politely and carefully avoided following. In the 
afternoon the three went round the golf course. But 
after dinner Miss Fothergill and Ham retired definite 
ly to a far corner of the verandah and Charles was 
left to his own devices. 

He wandered rather disconsolately down to the lake; 
wandered back to the hotel and into the big living 
room, where he danced for awhile with two of the 
“nice who happened to be there; wandered 
finally through one of the open French windows and 
down a path that wound away from the hotel through 
the thin starlit woods; a tiny path that did not appear 
to be going anywhere but kept on winding just the 
same. 

It did go somewhere, however. Very abruptly he 
emerged at a little dock on the edge of the lake. And 
on the dock sat a girl in her bathing suit, washing 
her hair. 


PT) 
firs 


He had never seen a gir] washing her hair before, 
stood 


and he and watched her interestedly. She 

















. while regarding 
him with a total lack 
mn of interest did not al- 

together discourage 
him. 





rubbed it vigorously with soap and presently she be- 
gan to grope about for the towel which lay at the 
other side of the And, just as Charles was 
preparing to withdraw, he halted by an ur 


dock. 
was 


expect d voice. 






“Would you mind finding my towel for me?” said 
the voice, “My eyes are full of soap.” 

He advanced and handed her the towel, and she 
thanked him and dried her eyes. Then she stood 
up, flung back her hair, and tipping her palms to 
gether above her head, disappeared into the water 
with scarcely a splash 

She emerged a dozen feet away. 

“Please come back,” said Charles pleadingly. “You 


u 
haven't had a chance to see whether you like me or 


not °? 
( 


ing water. 


She faced h 
“IT like you very much,” 





m, tre 


she said politely. “I can see 








vou quite nicely from here 
HE went and sat down on the of the dock, 
swinging his feet just above the level of the water 
“Do you always come here to swim?” he asked, “all 


by yourself, ‘at the moth hour of eve?’ 

“*At the moth hour of repeated after 
him. And she had the pleasantest voice he had ever 
listened to—a that lingered continually on the 
edge of laughter. “That is very pretty! isn’t it? Is 
there more of it?’ 

It seemed that there was more of it. He had always 
been a little ashamed of his fancy for poetry, but here 
apparently was someone who would not think any the 


” 
eve, sne 


voice 


less of him for it 
And the moth hour went from the 
he quoted, 
“And stars began to peep 
They slowly into millions grew, 





iin the wind, 
wit 


mankind” 








whispered te 


She seemed to have forgotten him altogether (But 
she hadn’t, you may be sure). She lay floating 
quietly in the path of the moon, her eyes on the wide 
silent peace of the evening sky. 

“Do you come here every night by yourself to swin 
by the light of the moon?” Charles went on patiently 
“Please pay attention, the gentleman is 
a question.” 


asking you 
He could not see her face very clearly, but the faint 
ly discernible curve of her cheek was reassuring 
“Every night,” she answered dreamily, “‘at the 
moth hour of eve.’ And sometimes I float 
about on a strip of moonlight and watch the stars 
grow out of the sky—millions and millions of then 
and sometimes I sit on the shore 
shining tail—you probably didn’t observe that 
a tail; and sometimes strange young men come 


and improve my 


I have 


dowr 
and recite poetry to me 
“You are trifling with me,” said Charles with 
nity, “when all I wanted to know was whether you 


are likely to be here every night at this time. Because 
if so,” he went on, raising his voice as she began to 


move slowly downstream, “if so, I thought I might—” 





“No,” she said, looking back over her shoulder and 
shaking her head at him. “Ne, I think you’d better 
not.” 


I’m coming back anyway,” he replied, undiscour 
aged, “and if you aren’t here to-morrow night I'll 
come the next night, and if you aren’t here the next 
night I'll come the n 
“Good-bye,” she called 
softly. She had reached the 
— bank a little farther down and 
she turned and waved a gay 
hand in farewell. The next 
moment she had vanished in 
the darkness. 
“ Charles, twice abandoned. 
returned sadly to the hotel 
and went to bed 


T must be 
Miss 
with the admiring sex made 


that 


success 


admitted 
Fothergill’s 


her a little careless at times 
And certainly her 
Charles at this 
piece of gross mismanage- 
ment. The fact was that it 
never occurred to her to look upon him as a likely sub 
ject for romance. She had known him so long that she 
had grown to regard him with the confidence that 
usually comes after a protracted and uneventful period 
of matrimony. Indeed it was this quality of premature 
Continued on 
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The CAMPAIGN AGAINST BRITAIN 


time since the war ombat and 


EACE was not one month old before many 
of us, who have given every moment of oun V 
+o } ] - 
A , 


I 
defeat Germar propaganda, becam« onscious 


of a subtle and subterran- 
eous influence running in- 
sidiously under cover of 
innuendo and rumor, like 
the red line of a prairie 
fire ready to fan to flame 
on the first whiff of wind 

You could hardly call it 
German propaganda. It 
wasn’t—at least, not in the 
open, but only by indirec- 
tion. You heard it every 
where and saw evidence of 
it everywhere. Sometimes 
it masqueraded under the 
German catch-phrase 
“Freedom of the Seas.’ 
“Was England to be per- 
mitted to continue her 
tyranny over the seas?” 
“Were the United States 
to be bluffed out of build- 
ing a navy one whit less 
powerful than England?” 
Or else a huge head-line 
in some pro-Irish daily 
insinuating that England’s 
“dog-in-the-manger policy 
was starving Europe be- 
cause she prevented the 
surplus wheat of Australia 
and India reaching the starved nations of Europe.” 
(It was a representative of the Australian Govern- 
ment who drew my attention to this gross and mis- 
«hievous misrepresentation. } 

Now there is not a schooi child in any English- 
speaking nation who does not know that, since the 
war of 1812, the seas of the world have been as free 
as air to any ship, flying any flag, in any port, on any 
sea route. True, during this war, Great Britain estab- 
lished a blockade against Germany; and that blockade 
maintained by the British Navy really won the war 
But, true also—and there isn’t an American school] boy 
who does not know it—that. during the Civil War, the 
North established a similar blockade against the 
South; and that blockade maintained by the North 
broke the power of the South. 

Neither blockade has the slightest bearing on the 
Freedom of the Seas maintained by the British Navy 
for exactly a hundred years. Yet the phrase—Free- 
dom of the Seas—invented by German propaganda 
<uring 1915, and put out in a book by an American 


professor paid by the Germans—is now being used as 





a red rag to inflame the Irish bull of hatred for the 
British 

The insidious campaign of lies could hardly be calle 
German Propaganda; for the German paymasters were 
ff the map. Yet it was distinctly anti-British; and 
it was anti-British at a stage in preparation for the 
Peace Conference, when if a wedge could be driven be 
tween the two great English-speaking races, all the 
good effects of 1 tor n the war would be lost to the 
wor 


Some Facts For Canadians 
7? show you just exactly where all true Americans 
stand on this question, I purpose laying before Can- 
lians some inside facts; and if after examining those 
facts and convincing themselves they are true, all 
Canadians——all Canadians without exception of a 
political jingo—do not take the same stand with 


face of flint against any and all misunderstandings 





sing 


between the two great nations, then we may as well 
accept the inevitable that the good effects of the war 
will be lost to the world. 

Within a few days of the evidence of this anti- 
British propaganda being under way, two very quiet 
luncheons were held in New York City, and in less 
than twenty minutes at one luncheon $35,000 was sub- 
scribed towards the two British Empire days. This 
luncheon, as far as I know, was attended exclusively by 
Americans; bankers, big labor leaders, civic author- 
ities, employers. The two British Empire days—let 
us acknowledge facts; not what we want to be facts 
were not an enthusiastic success. They were flat and 
a bit lame. Why? Because they were not backed by 
Englishmen and Canadians with the same enthusiasm 
that they were backed by Americans; and while Am- 
ericans will go a full half way in a festival of friend- 
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ft “Lords of the North,” “The Hudson Bay 


uthor o 





Prominent Peace Mskers—Marshal Foch, Premier Clemenceau of France, David Lloyd George, Premier Orlando 


of Italy and Baron Soennino, Italian Foreign Secretary 


ship, they can’t go all the way. They particularly 
can’t go all the way during a Peace Conference, when 
certain loud and strident voices in their own country 
are screeching to High Heaven an anti-British propa- 
Within less than twenty-four hours from one 
of these luncheons, I left for Canada to see if we could 
not arrange an interchange of representative Ameri 


ganda. 


no 
cans to speak in Canada and representative Canadians 
to speak in the United States, in order to maintain 
crystal clear good understanding between the two 
countries. 

If German propaganda no longer has a royal pay- 


whence comes nis 


master sinister, langerous, 
subtle anti-British propaganda? And what is its ob- 
ect? And what influences are secretly engineering it? 


I cannot answer these questions definitely. That is 


annot answer ther with facts estab shed with the 








nty of evidence a coart of law; but I car 
trace the currents that are running counter to good re- 
ations between Great Britain and the United States; 
and vou can trace those currents back up to their 
turgid head waters for yourself; and when you have 


reached those turgid pools, I want you to recall the 




















M. Venizelos, the Greek Statesman, who will be an 
impertant figure at the Peace Conference 


LAU’ 


te. 


sayings of a Polish philosopher, whom the Ger- 
mans claimed as a German, though he has put on 
record his hatred of all things German, especially 
issia! He said that dishonest 
people had a crafty trick 
of stirring up mud puddles 
to conceal the snakes in 
the bottom of the pool 
The philosopher was 
Nietzsche, who hated 
Prussianism as His Sat- 
anic Majesty is reputed to 
hate Holy Water. 

Whence comes this sin- 
ister, dangerous, subtle 
anti-British propaganda? 

First, comes the Irish 
vote; and don’t forget the 
late Mr. Parnell declared 
that the Irish-American 
politician was far more 
anti-British than the Irish- 
Irishman. He is anti-Bri- 
tish for the most self-evi- 
dent reasons. It elects him 
to power as a boss; and it 
provides him with an ex- 
haustless purse of cam- 
paign funds that never 
reaches Ireland. When 
Jeremiah O’Leary, who is 
now under indictmerit by a 
Federal Grand Jury for 
his pro-German activities, 
was conducting a cam- 
paign early in 1915-16 against the Federal Reserve 
Banks to try to prevent the first big American Loan to 
the Allies, all under cover of the American Truth 
Society, I was asked by the Governor of one of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to drop casually into O’Leary’s 
office and try to find his motive. O’Leary may have 
mistaken my name for German, as some other pro- 
Germans did on a very comical occasion, whereas the 
name is really a perversion of Loche—the people of 
the lakes in Scotland and Wales. Anyway, I found 
O’Leary in a Broadway office close to Veireck and 
Dernberg. There was, however, no visible connection: 
but when I asked O’Leary how the organization, estab- 
lished solely in the interests of Truth, then trying to 
prevent loans to the Allies, was financing itself, he 
opened his mouth and spread his feet wide apart and 
roared at me in the gentle accents of a bull, that it was 
solely sustained by voluntary contributions from loyal 
sons of Ireland; and he showed me a sheet of the con- 
tributions for that day, which totalled $50. The fact 
that the most of subscriptions were in $1 amounts 
identified the character of the poor gulls. The Am- 
erican Truth Society was doing a land boom business 
under the nfasquerade of anti-British 


The Case of Roger Casement 

Or take the mass meetings to raise funds in the 
sacred name of the martyr, Sir Roger Casement. I 
knew exactly the brand of martyr Sir Roger Casement 
was. I knew why the Englishmen, who first signed 
a petition for the commutation of his sentence, after- 
wards withdrew their names from that petition. I was 
offered a verbatim reading of the documents, though I 
was warned I would need disinfection and fumigation 
after the reading. Mass meetings to collect funds in 
his name were coming on. I went to every single big 
editor of New York likely to act and begged them to 
expose the fake. They refused point blank, and for 
perfectly legitimate reasons. To make these charges 
without the documents to sustain them would only 
antagonize the Irish vote; and if the British Govern- 
ment would not give out the documents and stop the 
fake proceedings, why should American editors suffer 
oss for what the British Government would not do? 
I then prepared to issue an expurgated statement in a 
magazine, which I happened to be editing at the time, 
when the owner of that magazine, whose lawye1 
chanced to be the lawyer for certain Irish political 
personally and asked the very 
same question—why should we do what the British 
Government was not doing? So the mass meetings 
for the martyr, Casement, went on. How much was 
raised in those meetings—I do not know. One Irish 
leader, furious at the dishonesty of the whole pro 
ceedings, told me not less than $275,000. The thing 
finally reached the proportions of such a scandal that 

Continued on page 60 
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A Story of the Reconquered Districts of France 


By 


ILLUSTRATED 


CONCLUDING INSTALMENT J] 





EXPLAINED our plight, and that we had come 
to beg “a loaf of bread, a jug of wit If this 
were a hospital, perhaps the médécin major. _ 
“But no, Monsieur,” answered the man in blue. “This 
is the chateau of the English and American newspaper 
correspondents for the French front. They live here, 
in the companionship of two French officers, and a few 
servants including myself. Alas, all are away to-day, 
at—but I must not mention the place! All, that is, 
except Monsieur Hood, who stays to entertain the 
visiting American officers when they arrive to- 
morrow.” 

“Hood!” echoed Nancy—which was intelligent of 
her, as he had pronounced it “’Ood.” “There’s an Am- 
erican named Eilery Hood, who writes from France for 
the New York Universe. I've read his things.” 

“It is our Monsieur. He is Ellery ’Ood,” said the 
soldier. 

“And the American officers who're coming to visit 
to-morrow must be the lot we saw going into the 
Palace at Compiégne,” Nancy added to me. Then, in 
her best French: “Will you tell Monsieur Ellery Hood 
that his compatriot, Miss Nancy Mix of Kentucky, and 
the son of the world-wide Mrs. Henry Wayne are call- 
ing upon him?” 

As I wondered what Mother would think of the de- 
scription, we were ushered in and shown into a pretty 
little reception room decorated with spoils of the 
chase. A minute later, and a tall, thin, brown young 
man in khaki bounded into the room, as excited as if 
we had been a battle to be reported. But it was not the 
world-wideness of Mrs. Henry Wayne which roused 
his emction. It was the Kentuckiness of Miss Mix, 
and (when he had seen her in broad e! ight) her 
Nanciness, which heated his blocd. 

He shook hands with her in a way to break her 


i nts, and told us 





ectric | 


rings, with me to crack my finger-, 
in good American that he had been as pleased since 
he took mumps and had to miss school. Except fron 
his brother correspondents, he hadn't heard the Eng- 
‘ish language for months, and he was tired of their 
wav of talking it. After this, for a few moments, 
there was a sort of firework competition of American 
, was forthcoming 











slang: and out of it, on Hood’s si 
an invitation to dine and spend the night. 

“The boys won’t get back till day after to-morrow 
morning, even if they motor all to-morrow night, for 
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things are pretty hot where they are—good 
copy!” he explained. “There’s room and to 
spare here, and lots of food. By Jove, maybe 
the ladies’ll help me entertain our American 
chaps (half a dozen officers), 
who’re coming from Compiégne to 
dine to-morrow evening! That 
would be great for me—and for 
them! You see, the call for our 
boys to go didn’t come till the invi- 
tation had been accepted, so the 
only thing was to let the guests 
turn up, and me do my best. I got 
a bit of shrapnel in my leg the last 
time I had a stunt to do, and the 
doc. made me stay at home, so I was on hand 
all right as host, you see. And the chateau’s 
a show place. Everyone who blows along 
wants to have a look round, and we 


Idn’t let the Americans get away 





us. They've gone to Roye and 
>and Ham and Coucy-le-Chateau 
to-day. To-morrow they'll be at Noyon 
till it’s time to come here; and the 


two nights they spend at Compiégne.’ 

(No wonder we had not been able to 

find rooms in the hotel! But I didn't 
Allies). 

“They'll go crazy to find ladies ir 


grudge them to our new 


the chateau to receive them,” he went on. And Nancy, 
far from appearing to think that result deplorable, 
promptly accepted the invitation in Mother’s name as 
well as her own. 

“The boys” had taken the one big auto which the 
correspondents possessed, it seemed, but there was 
a little “sabot” that was used by the chef for market- 
ing, and Mr. Hood would himself drive to the scene of 
the accident. He would rescue Mrs. Henry Wayne and 
Miss Whitley, and send later to Compiegne for the 
luggage. When the chauffeur had repaired our car, he 
could bring it to the chateau garage, and be ready to 
start out for our trip in the morning. But we must 
promise to return in time to grace the “party.” 

I rejoiced that there was no room for me in the 
“shoe.” I preferred that it should be the brave war 
correspondent, rather than her son, who broke to 
Mrs. Henry Wayne the news that Nancy Mix had ac- 
cepted an important invitation in her name. 

There must have been something winning about the 
man, or something singularly tactful, for when Mother 
arrived, she was benign though moist. She had con- 
sented to “play hostess” for the officers, who would, she 
was convinced, prove to be members of her special 
American Public. 


Her Sixth Step—Roye; Nesle; Ham; Jussy; Coucy- 
le-Chateau, Chauny; and the Castle of Dreams 
A® with Silverhair in the House of the Three Bears, 
“ everything was to our liking in the castle of the 
absent correspondents, from the dinner to the beds. 
We started early next morning, with a rejuvenated 
car, and the adjurations of Ellery Hood to be back by 
seven p.m. Our guide had to be picked up at Noyon 
once more, but we went by a different way, and saw 
more trenches, more devastated villages and more 
ruined chateaux. The lately repaired road was 
crowded with artillery, coming to the “back of the 
front” for repairs, and “camouflaged” camions crowded 

with soldiers bound for a few days’ repose. 





After Noyon, the way had a sadness for which al! 
we had read and all we had heard could not prepare 
our minds: the sadness of murdered trees. 

Here and there we had seen them chopped down, 
brought to their knees, but not in legions; not wide 
orchards laid in waste, without the youngest sapling 
spared; not long lines of noble elms and poplars, 
which had shaded generations of travellers, hacked to 


pieces or blown to splinters with gunpowder. It wasa 







Deep in conversation with her was an American 
officer 


signt, especially in the sweet summer time, to wring 
ind I heard myself utte 

low cries of agony and rage. I had not known that I 
loved trees so dearly, so intimateiy, but I felt as if I 
had been led past the bodies of fair young women and 


the heart. My eyes were wet 


little children, struck to death on some féte day, when 
they had been dancing in gala dress. 

If the retreating Germans had cut down trees to 
block the roads behind them, and so delay the enemy, it 
would not have been so bad. But not a tree was found 
lying across the road, said our guide. Many had not 
even fallen when the French and English came, but 
were hacked so cruelly that they would have crashed 
down in the first storm. The one great consolation was 
that the older trees, which once had made 
avenues, were used to mend the roads; and so the 
Allied troops passed on in pursuit of the enemy with 
a dash that would haye been impossible had not the 
trees helped in death, as they had pleased in life 


long, shady 


1 ppbalgeas the murdered orchards, surrounded by 
waste-land which had been meadows, lay vague 
traces of vanished farms and hamlets wiped out of 
existence. So we came to Roye, which was of immense 
impressiveness in ruin. Once it had been a rich little 
town of four thousand souls, trading in sugar and 
grain, proud of its fine old church, St. Pierre, whose 
16th century glass archaeologists came from afar to 
see. Now, it is one of those many Pompeiis which 
Germany has given France. The windows of St 
Pierre—the few that are left—are eyeless sockets, that 
stare as from a gigantic skull. We got out of the car, 
and climbed a hil] of stone, which once had heen the 
church walls. Sliding and stumbling we crawled over 
masses of débris towards the high altar which alone 
remained untouched by fire and bombs. 
that height, we could see the dismantled organ, 
had been famous. All 
torn off when the treasures of the church were stoler 





Standing or 
whicl 


the brass and metal had been 


German mines had biown up haif the streets. We saw 
old men and women wandering desolately, as if ur 
certain where their own houses had stood Nesle, 
where next we arrived, was in the same tragic state 


t arly brilliant work in sap 


Germans had done parti 


1 

ping and mining there! The church of Nesle was built 
in the 12th century, and many years had gone to its 
furnishing and decoration. A few hours, a few Ger 
mans, a few pouncs of dynamite had reduced it to a 
heap of shattered stones, in the enlightened 20th cer 
tury. But the great drama of Nesle had been enacted 
in the burial ground 


























In old days (all days before the war are old) it wa 





a peaceful resting place for the earthly rer s of 
peace loving people There were charming ant 
flowers, and some fine old famil iit we is 
many humbler graves ed with grass } in 





vansies for thought.” 





to make place for German dead; and at 





they carved elaborate yet unconsciously 
grotesque monuments for their fallen officers. Then, 
by and by, the British appeared, and drove the “Huns” 
out of Nesle. When they found the cemetery littere 

with skeletons of French men and women and children, 
They could not be content 
with respectfully re-burying the scattered bones 





the Tommies were enraged 
They avenged the desecration by smashing the pre 
tentious German monuments. They chopped off stone 
and plaster heads of fiercely n istached colonels and 
majors, but they left the graves of simple soldiers 
intact. By and by a famous French statesman visited 
Nesle, and the cemetery whose tragic drama had set 
Paris talking. Seeing the havec wrought upon Ger 
man officers’ tombs, he shook his head, doubting the 
righteousness of such revenge. 

“IT am not 


Said, “and 


sure that any, wrong justified this,” he 






I do not think our soft-hearted poilus could 
have done it. After all. friend or enemy, the dead are 
the dead!” 

Then he was taken to a neighboring town, where 
the unearthed and despoiled French bodies still lay 
by their I 
way for 
of the statesma 


des, or tumbled in heaps to make 
buried in their place. The blood 
t this sight He 


nis veins a 











aggressor ies vitl 
his own h 

AY i 4 i 
t l a ver 
ld man of Nesle S ng had 
he live ther that when the 


houses of his native town were 
blown up or burnt down, still 
i t uself away. 
He hid in the ruins. He 
dodged death a dozen times an 
hour during the days of 
destruction; he contrived to 
hide a gun and ammunition, 
‘in case of the worst,” when he 
would make the Boches pay 
high for his life if it came to 
the selling. Now, he haunts 
the ghost-town; a ghost among 
ghosts, the keys of his vanished 
house in his ragged pocket, 
waiting for “un de ces nobles 
ameéricains” to adopt Nesle as 
they have adopted Noyon 
Then the fallen stones will be 
removed from his cellar, and 
he will find the little bag of 
money he buried there—ah, no 
need yet to tell just where! 
Meanwhile I saw Nancy Mix 
give him 
with.” 





“something to go on 


N the historic little town of 
Ham, we lunched hastily in 

a hotel which the Germans had 
made their headquarters for 
months. The old landlady who 
had been forced to serve them 
served us, and poured out 
stories as she poured out wine. 
Oh yes, the Boches had made 
themselves comfortable at 
Ham! It was a pleasant place 
to stay, with the canal for their 
traffic, and the river Somme 
for their fishing. They boasted 
that when they chose to go, 
they would destroy the historic 
castle. At last the day came. 
If they were not precisely 
“anxious to go, the Allied 
armies were ready to make 
them.” Notice was therefore 
given to the unfortunate town 
cwellers: “Take two days’ 
food and your families into the 
church. Stop there, on peril 
of your lives, till your 
monument historique has been 
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blown up and ceased to exist When the moment 
comes for you to leave your houses, the signal will be 
giver Be ready! 
So th ready, nha arne he 
ble less tn \ t a Wit! I 1 
vithout even a re f They wer re fo 
! larin take off the the 
est tl 1 S be en while ey sley 
to German | 0 Bu heir mast I 
thought of nething even fi r than rousing the 
n the sm hours for a irch to e churcl Th 
was. to forvet the signa At two ociock one night the 


great chat f Ham was blown up, with an explosio 
j 


Houses of the towr 


which seen to rer the wor 
acKked I egyshells, an any fell, burying whole 
fa es in this collaps 
_ we had listened for an hour to the landlady’ 
tales, we were burning with interest to see vhat 
the Germans had left of the stout old castle whi 





nturies ied British. onslaughts 








Never, at it t, could it have been more pictu) 
esque than now, and I told myself that more pilgrims 
will travel over land and sea to worship at the ruine 


shrine than ever came in the prime of its magnificence 
Still the reund tower or donion, one hundred feet higt 


*t round, rears its majestic, paie 





The thick walls of the 
squaré built chateau (walls which, if they spoke, could 


rose DUIK 


tell tales of romantic or princely prisoners, fron 
Jeanne d’Are to Louis Napoleon) have fallen inte 
astonishing fj cturesqueness of s} ipe, is bits of broker 


ms of surprising 


giass i i ka eidoscope take ne\ 





eauty It seemed worth while 





“Nancy, dear Nancy 


I caught her hands 
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France just to see how the proud oid 


bears itself in adversity; and I won 


dered if Louis Napoleon (who escaped from its 
ingeor ire {as a mason) would feel now that he 
had got poetica stice for his six years of imprisor 
nent 
On fre Ham we spun to Jussy, only three or four 
es behir he first line of the front. It was what 
ir lieutenant called a “quiet day,” but now and ther 
the roar of cannons from one side or the other shook 
he earth, and the low horizon was dull grey, with a 


brooding cloud of smoke. There was nothing left of 
it vague heaps of stone where streets had 
existed, and the astonishing remains of what a few 


eeks before | ven a huge sugar distillery, among 
the most rtant of France. The evil magician of 
r ha t with his fiery wand, and left a 





whirlpool! of twisted girders rising high against 
the sky in iron waves, or writhing like rust-red snakes 
over a pile of blackened bricks and nameless rubbish. 
But, though Jussy the town had been blotted out with 
all its industries, an extraordinary armed camp had 
sprung up on the outskirts of its ruin. This was 
leed “the Front!” Even the German trenches on the 
other side of Noyon, with their dugouts and cupolas, 
had not given me the thrill of war that this place gave. 
Wherever there were not piles of cannon balls, there 
were cannon. I longed to caress their backs as if they 
had been a pack of hounds gathered round me. There 
were queer little mushroom buildings, with high board 
walks leading to them—to avoid the hideous white mud 
ly } lried by the summer sun. Overhead floated 
two or three giant saucisses, observing the enemy 
nes: and when Miss Mix inadvertently called them 
aucissins, our guide laughed 
as if there were no war, and 
she had uttered the record 
witticism of the world. 





Use, he warned us, was 
* inder bombardment when 
turned their 
thoughts that way, but no obus 
had come for some days. Coucy- 
e-Chateau was another affair; 
and even Chauny was some- 
We must 
choose whether or no we cared 
to risk a shell on the road to 
Coucy, and to be chased out of 
Chauny by the Taubes that flew 
over each afternoon to “catch” 
the military automobiles. As 
for him, it was all in the day’s 
work. Shell-shock had kept 
him at the “back of the front” 
for months, but he was himself 
again, and would soon be iak- 
ing his regiment over the top 
on the Chemin des Dames. 
Yesterday he had brought the 
American officers — splendid 
fellows, gentils garcons!— 
within fifty yards of Coucy-le- 
,Chateau. Perhaps he would 
bring someone else to-morrow. 
What, then, was our decision? 
if we preferred safety, he’d 
take us at once up to the obser- 
vation summer house, built by 
Prince Eitel Fritz to gaze at 
St. Quentin and at Soissons. 
Then we could run back to 
Noyon on our way home. 

“Where those American boys 
went we must go, or be cow- 
ards!” decided Nancy. “I’m 
not afraid! Are you?” 

The challenge was to Mother. 
Even with the whole British 
and American Public urging 
her to live for them and future 
generations, Mrs. Henry 
Wayne could not confess her 
self less brave than a Miss Mix 
of Kentucky. 

“We will go,” she. said 
“That is, if Lord John’s 
chauffeur consents to risk hin 
self and 

Fawcett asked nothing bet 
ter. It made him feel, he said 
us if he’d his two feet again. 
So we dashed on, to meet any 
adventure that might be wait- 
ing. 


the Germans 


what dangerous. 


his master’s car.’ 
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Prices are still soaring. 


S the farmer about to enter into his kingdom? 
Shall the hand that swings the cradle rule this 
Dominion? Is the horny-handed yeoman who 
earns his bread by the sweat of the hired man’s brow 
about to make the Government bow the knee before him 
and manufacturers eat out of his hand? These are 
added entries to the long list of preblems which poli- 
ticians have to solve. They must be settled even before 
demobilization is accomplished or the foundations of 
reconstruction are laid. For, to work on the latter, the 
Union Government must live. And a mobilization of 
the farmer forces in the House of Commons for a 
frontal attack on the tariffs might so embarrass the 
powers that be that they would find it impossible to do 
anything except to get ready for a general election. 
Thatis, if the Laurier Opposition are prepared to throw 
in with the men from the farms and prairies who are 
demanding free trade in no undecided way. And in 
this connection it is always well to remember that the 
Laurier Opposition always did profess free trade, even 
when it practised high tariff. 

Re that as it may, anyone with half an eye can see 
that this recent tour of the West by the Unionized 
Cabinet Ministers has thrown a fdrmer scare into a 
Government that has frequently been accused of being 
capitalistic jn its tendencies. Some _ well-informed 
people even insist that a compromise has been reached 
between the powers at Ottawa and the farmers of the 
West; that the long waited for free agricultural imple- 
ments are to come in over the border in return for the 
support that will enable Sir Robert Borden and his 
henchmen to continue the work of Lringing home the 
boys, putting the war industries on a peace basis, and 
incidentally spending that $686,000,000, minus com- 
inissions, that the Victory Loan brought into the 
Dominion treasury. 

You may have noticed that a little over a month 
ago the apparently suspended animation of the Cabinet 








Sir Thomas leads 

them gently wd 

through the mazes oe 

of kindergarten —— 
financing. 4- 
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Laurier Will Wait,” “The Power of the West,” ete. 
STRATED BY LOU SKUCE 
came back with a rush. General Mewburn appeared 


in Toronto with a speech that told of Canada’s great 








POLITICS ; 


The trouble, of course, started 
the Western provinces, the “pivot states” of the 
Dominion. It is not necessary to go into the history 
of the farmer organizations there. Whole books have | 
been written on their rise from struggling institutions 
to a joint organization, the Canadian Council of Agri 
culture, with over 100,000 members between the Great 
Lakes and the Rockies. It, or rather they, started as a 
purely business organization and by rising early and 


Ginger Conservatives. 


In 













































work in the war and even ventured on some hazy out- working late have come to be Canada’s foremost 
lines of demobilization policy. Sir Thomas White also industry. Saskatchewan is their stronghold The 
jumped into the spotlight with a fairly well camou- Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association has a mem 
flaged reconstruction statement; while Hon. Wesley bership of 60,000, of whom 20,000 were added during 
Rowell, to make sure the plain peopie would not think the ree: Sepia hile the S skatchewan Co-Operative on 
he was sulking in his tent because he did not get to the Elevator Co., which = merely a distriet concern, con 
Peace Conference, hopped down to his constituency and trols 500 elevators. Then Alberta adds 30,000 to this 
did a partial defence of the Murphy charges of last gathering of amalgamated farmers, while Manitoba 
session. That was the beginning of a flood of publicity which is more like Old Ontario in its farming and 
which would lead the public to believe that the Union farmers, contributes a miserly 12,000 to the total. 
Government is at last a well-oiled machine that hums There are 3,000 local societies in the three Western 
with a new harmony, nor pauses to ask whether the Provinces. Ontario is also affiliated with the Counci 
sun or the street lamps furnish the light without. Also, with a claimed membership of 25,000 United Farmers. 
about the same time, the cries that the next session But the old Province has yet a lot to learn from the 
would see the finish of Canada’s great War Time West in regard to syndicating agriculture. That 
Cabinet commenced to die away. And in their place W estern body was established on business principles 
came subdued whispers which gradually formulated as It first mastered the details of small business. Then 
follows: : it studied Big Business with the result that it has now 
: z ; Pe : out-capitalized the Capitalists—beaten him at his own 
(1) The War Times Election Act will not be re- game, as it were. Why, it has handled grain in such 
peated for the present at least. quantities and so advantageously that its first war 
(? The duty on farm implements will disappear profit tax check is said to have approached the million 
in the first step to- 
wards bringing about 
a better feeling be- 
tween the farmer and 
his ancient enemy, the 
manufacturer. 
(3) Some agreement has 
been reached to secure oe 
the farmer against 
any sudden = shrink- 
age in the value of nN 
wheat. a X_? 
‘ ) 
Security for Another Ses- a 2 \ 
sion 
W Biesrceny slight conces- 
sions will secure to 
the Union Government se- 
curity through probabiy 
another session at the 
cost of silence. The 
Ginger group will howl 
their heads off at the 
raid on the first line of 
protective defences. 
But what matters a 
little noise? Said 
Ginger group will never 
vote Laurier into 
power, even if the latter 
could be persuaded 
to alienate the West 
by voting , against BSE Fiji 7,4. SA) wa | 
something “he has we el : ~ ; 
sometimes promised ——— id nee a 
even if he fell short {s he about to make Governments bow the knee and manufacturers eat out of his hand? ~~ 


of ever giving. So 
you see that, even if Sir Wilfrid wanted to bring on an 
election this year—and his friends say he doesn’t—he 
couldn’t do it with any degree of safety. 

So Sir Robert Borden is once more the favorite of 
a set of circumstances that promise to prolong his 
public career. Calder, Sifton and Carvell, who joined 
the Cabinet to escape the War Times Election Act, 
with it, because though all dressed up 
they've no place else to 
go, and they’ve worked 
out a little arrangement 
that makes their port- 
folios paying proposi- 
tions for at least an- 
other year. And a lot 
of things can happen in 
a year 

But to get back to the 
farmers who have fur- 
nished the possibilities 
for this arrangement, 
which for the present 
promises to please 
everybody except the 


must stay 


mark! Its very size probably earned the respect of 
the Government, for it lay in Ottawa for about six 
months without being cashed and was then cancelled 
by the men who wrote it. How much that check a 
complished in the way of turning the eyes of the poli 
tician to the West will probably never be known. But 
what everybody knows is that politicians respect people 
who have money and have a strong partiality to organ 
izations that contro! No will doubt that, 
when the United Grain Growers demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that they counted their 
money by milliens and their votes by tens of thousands, 
the politicians took off their hats and stood to prayer 


ful attention 
Indirect Control of the West 

be mark you, those Western farmers have learned 
~ more of the ways of Big Business than the simple 
piling up of the profits on their wheat. They have 
kept their eyes open and among other things have seen 
that the big business man seldom lets his ambitions lead oy 
him into Parliament. He sends his attorney instead 
Or, if his interests are large enough, he casts his 
bread upon the waters in the shape of contribu 


votes. one 



























They are all dressed up but have no place else to go party. 


campaign inds of one or both of the 
parties 

Of course an occasional! misguided manufacturer or 
semi-capitalist wanders from the beaten path that 
numbered among his 
Sut he isn’t what you would call 


leads to worldiy wealth and 


country’s statesmen. I 


a success. Sir Thomas White probably the nearest 
thing to a prominent politician that financial Canada 





has furnished. But it is well to remember that Sir 
Thomas was a lawyer, and harbored a suspicion that 
orator, before an accumulation of dollars 
and financial experience justified him in dallying with 
And even he does not inspire all 





he was 





the nation’s fut ire 
actions in the House with confidence in his statesman 
ship. He knows prot from early experience the 








limitations of lawvers when it comes to questions of 


iollars. His lectures to his colleagues on the funda 
nental principles of finance are source of constant 
oy to the press gallery He starts in somewhere 
about “twice two are four” ar leads them gently 
through the mazes of kindergarten banking. He 


wear through the 
nd over again he repeats his 
with the utmost good 
\ But it 
s feared that many of the members do not appreciate 
his condescensior In fact it is whispered that his 
figures figure as one of the most serious obstacles that 


constant dropping wi 


! 
most simple formula. He does it 


nature, emphasized by the most benign smiles. 


ie between the greatest of our financial statesmen and 
the Pren f 


lership of what the rura member is prone to 





describe as “this fair Dominion.” 
Then there are others, like Frank McCrea of 





Their president, R. H. Halbert, has a wonderful hold on his 
audience. 
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Sherbrooke, who wails 
about the way the poor 
paper manufacturer is be- 
ing oppressed till his fellow 
members are tempted to 
bludgeon him into silence by 
putting a legislative crimp 
in the price of paper Sut 
on the whole the manufac- 
turer is content to keep on 
nanufacturing and leave to 
the lawyer the making of the 
laws out of which 
he must make his 
living. And the 
financier keeps 
right on 
ing, keeping a 
separate column 
for the cost of the 


legislatior he 


financ- 


needs in his busi- 
ness. 

So, pronting by 
the experience of 
those who have 
made a success of 
commercial _ poli 
tics, the Western 
farmers have not 
branched out into 
politics asa 
They have 

nominated no 

“farmers’ andi 
They have drawn up a platform, of course. It 
is essentiaj that the folks at Ottawa should know what 
are the united wishes of these thousands of men and 
millions of money. But having made their platform, 
they stand back and say to the political 
parties: 

“Here you are, gentlemen! Here is a nice 
place to stand while you ride to power. You 
ean see the terms on which you can 
ride.” 

To be sure the scramble to make the 
Union Government has brought to 
Parliament, and even in- 
to the Cabinet, some 
prominent members of 
the big farmers’ union 
Hon. T. A. Crerar is one. 
Probably no man is more 
responsible for the fin- 
ial success of the 
Western farmer move- 
ment than the head of 
United Grain Growers’ 
Limited. But it was asa 
Unionist and not as a 
farmer that he came to = 
Ottawa. It is an open = 
secret that he early dis- — 
covered that his talent 
did mot lie along political 


dates.” 









anc 


lines. No one ever tried 
harder than the Minister 


of Agriculture to master 
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And _ the Council of Agriculture is to 
the farmer organizations just what the C.M.A. is to 
che manufacturers. But wait, you say, the United 
Farmers of Ontario are also affiliated with the C.C. of 
A. And you are right, even if you have to admit that 
the Ontario body is built on different lines and is 
viewed with a certain amount of suspicion by its 
Western sisters. The Westerners have business as their 
basis and are gaining strength because they demon 
strated their building powers. The U.F. of O. are 
argely founded on discontent and are out with their 
axes to smash everything in sight Chey do a little 
business in the way of buying binder twine and coal, 
but their weakness is best put in the words of an 
experienced Westerner: “They don’t sell anything.” 
Nor is it certain that they will develop along business 


Canadian 


nes. They are too busy assuring each other that the 





nolitical salvation of the country is their special mis 


sion in life. 
always straying towards 


president, R. H. Halbert, can talk farmer grievances 


Also their leaders have at least one eye 


preferment. Their 


with great fluency a! e has a wonderful hold on his 
audiences. He went into the No Ontario Conven 
tion an outsider and comparative stranger and walked 


away with the Federal nomination for the constit 
though probably twenty-five per cent. of the 


uency, 
delegates present wanted that nomination for their 
own individual selves And in the December conven 
tion in Toronto he managed to do most of the talking 
himself, though nearly all the fifteen hundred delegates 
wanted to talk nearly all the time. Halbert doesn’t 
But his Irish voice carries high and far, 





ook much. 










the Parliamentary game. They are out with their axes te smash everything in sight 


He might have succeeded 
too if his colleagues had not kept him so busy ducking 
his head to keep it from being hit by the passing buck. 
He knows now that he is out of his element and will 
soon quit. If necessary he will 
wave of indignation raised by the continuation of 
gh tariff. But he'll go anyway. He’s had enough 
And mark you, the tariff planks in the last Winnipeg 
platform of the Canadian Council of Agriculture are 
exactly the same now as they were when Mr. Crera1 


vo out on the crest of 





entered the Government. The only changes in the 


recent 


of the War Times Election Act and no ir 








tform from its predecessor call for the repeal 


( Se I the 
centralization of Imperial contro!. In all other ects 
the text form remains twas In other words thos 

ime farmers knew what they wanted two years agt 
They want those same things st A) f certain ad 
tions have bee! made is ! 1S t i 
further experi t i taught those farme t 
when dealing with politician t always 
have something you can throw off to hel; ( the 


cKer 


The Movement in Ontario 


= ich for the Western farmers. Recogr g the 
s. 1 rht f n I t for the {( anad il 


nanufacturers t 
Manufacturers’ Association you cannot deny them the 
privilege of 


getting together or a iY basis 


and he has a peculiar kind of magnetism that appears 
to appeal to the farmer—and 
farmer with a grouch. 


more especially the 

But right there lies the main weakness of the On- 
tario farmer movement It is all or nearly all an 
appeal to the farmer with a grouch And in these 
days of $2.26 wheat and farmers’ automobiles, the 


farmer with a grouch is not so numerous as he might 








otherwise be Unit Fa ers of Ontar have 
615 clubs ar ri t nembership o 5 OOM But 
remember that the total number of farmers in Ontario 
s hetweer 75.000 ar 200,000 Also ear r na 
that of the 25,000 members of the farmers’ clubs not al 
re prepared to get out and shout in ord to advance 
political fortunes of some of their leaders 
Furthermore, 10,000 of the U.F. of O. members 
! the famous excursior 
‘ That excursion was made up of 
) heer omise exer pt T TY 
Se the Union Government, ar 
1 t the ylors by Or ! ( ir 
ney reama ot of farmers who swooped iown on 
that April day, and their tempers were not 
by having to sleep in chairs in hotel corridors 
ht They didn’t get much satisfaction from 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURE of the 


THUMB-TAP CLUE 4,4 


WAS be 


that 


ing followed. Of ea 


there was no iongetl 


a shadow of doubt. Move 
by meve and turn by turn, for 
even longer than I had been 
openly aware of it, some one 


quietly shadowing me 
more than 
of the 
to walk 


had been 
Now . 


another stirs 


if one thing 
he blood 
man who has occasion 
] the 
at his steps are being dogged 
thought of being watched, 
of having a 


nignt, it ls aiscovery 





enemy be 
a thrill! that 


possible 
1ind one, wakens 
is ancestral. 
So, instead of continuing my 
circuit about 
high-spiked iron fence 
which incloses Gramercy Park, 
I shot off at a tangent, continu- 
ing from its north-west corner 





aimless 


in a straight line toward 
Fourth Avenue and Broadway 
I had thought myself alone 


in that midnight abode of quiet- 
Only the dread of a 
second sleepless night had kept 
me there, goading me on in my 
febrile revolutions until weari- 
ness should send me stumbling 


ness. 


off my circuit like a six-day 
rider off his wheel. 

Once I was in the house 
shadows where Twenty-first 


Street again begins I swung 


about and waited. I stood 
there, in a sort of quiet bellig- 


erency, watching the figure of 
the man who had been dogging 
my steps. I saw him turn 
southward in the square, as 
though my flight were a matter 
of indifference to him. Yet the 
sudden relieving thought that 
his movements might have been 
as aimless as my own was 
swallowed up by a second and 
more interesting discovery. 

It was the discovery that the 
man whom I had accepted as 
following me was in turn being 
followed by yet another man. 

{ waited until this strange 
pair had made a full circuit of 
the iron-fenced inclosure. Then 
{ turned back into the square, 


walking southward until I 
came ‘opposite my own house 
door. The second man must 


have seen me as | did so. Ap- 
parently suspicious of possible 
espionage, he loitered with as- 
sumed the 
Park’s southern corner. The 
first the slighter and 
younger-looking figure of the two, kept on his unheed- 
ing way, as though he were the ghostlike competitor 
in some endless nightmare of a Marathon 


ve 


advent 


carelessness at 


man, 





contemplation of him was interrupted by the 
of a fourth figure, a figure which seemed 
to bring something sane and reassuring to a situation 
that was momentarily growing more ridiculous. For 
the newcomer was McCocey, the patrolman. He swung 
around to me without speaking, like a ferry swinging 
into its slip. Then he 
the impassive November stars. 

“Yuh’re out late,” he finally commented, with that 
‘areless ponderosity which is the step-child of unques 
tioned authority. 

“McCooey,” I said, “there’s a night prowler going 
around this park of yours. He’s doing it for about the 
one hundred and tenth time. And I wish you'd find 
out what in heaven he means by it.” 

“Been disturbin’ yuh?” casually asked the law in- 
carnate. Yet he put the question as an indulgent 
physician might to a patient. McCooey was of that 


stood looking impassively up at 





Copy 
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sat there blinking up at her, for it was Mary Lockwood herself 


type which 
mystify 
“He’s 
lained. 
“1)’ yuh mean he’s been interferin’ 
1anded my literal friend 

“IT mean he’s invaded my peace of mind.” 

“Then [ll what afther,”’ the other's 
And a moment later he was swinging negli 
ly out across the pavement at a line which would 
with the path of the nervously 
I could see the two round the corner almost 
together. I could see McCooey draw and 
nearer. I could even see that he had turned and spoker 
to the night walker as they went down the square to 
past the lights of the Players. 
I could see that this walker 
nor alarm at being so 
meeting of 


it is both a joy and a temptation to 


solemnly 


assaulted my curiosity,” I com 


wid yuh?” de 


see he’s was 





pacing 


nearer 


gether 
neither 
And I 


was a 


light showed 
resentment accosted. 
could also see that the the two 


source of much mystification to the third man, the man 


who still kept a discreet watch from the street corner 
on my right. 
ghted in U.S.A. by Arthur Str qe ( srighted Grea 


tne 


NN 





STRINGER 


N 
he raivie Wite The Hand of Peril,” ete 


i 


Met ooey back to 


where I stood. He swung back 


swung 
ntfuliy, like a re 
had been sent on a blind trail 

“What’s he after, anyway?” 
I irritably inquired. 


triever who 


rest 


“He says he’s afther sleep!” 
“After what?” I demanded 

McCooey blinked up at a sky 
| East 


ly reddened by an 


sudden 


River gas flare. Then he took 
‘ eep and disinterested 
Dreatn, 


“He says he’s afther sleep, 
repeated the patrolman. “Un 
less he gets Says he, he’s 
goin’ to 
River.” 

“What's the matter t 
inyway?” I asked, for 
had brought 
the pacing stranger into some 
‘lose and kind 


the 





nan, 
iha: confession 
thing very 
me 

uch,” 
answer. 


Tis nothin’ m was the 


jig man’s “Like as 





not he’s been overeatin’ and 
havin’ a bad night or two.” 
And with that my friend the 


ny on his hee 
the 


streets 


patrolman, turni 
through 


the 


pursued his way 
quiet canyons of 
where a thousand happy sleep 
nothing of his 
nothing of his going 

I stood there, looking after 
went Then I 
the north-west 


ers Knew con 


ing, saw 


him as he 
crossed to cor 
ner of the iron-fenced inclosure 
and waited for that youth 
whom the arm of wakefulness 
was swinging about like a 
stone in a sling 
I deliberately 
way as he tried to 
irritably about me 
“Pardon me,” I began. He 
looked up, like a somnambulist 
awakened. “Pardon 
me, but I think I ought to warn 


vou 


} 





his 


edge 


blocked 


+7 , 
suadcenty 


you that are being fol 
lowed.” 

“Am I?” 

“Yes; and I think you ought 
to know it.” 

“Oh, I know it,” was 
ipathetic response. “I’m 
beginning to get used to it.” 


his 


ever 


Ek stepped back and leaned 


fence 


street 


the iron 
the 


against 
His face, 
lamps, 


looking one 


under 
was a very unhappy 
It carried a woe 
be-gone impassivity, the impas 
sivity which implied he was so submerged in misery 
that no further blow could be,of consequence to 
him. And yet, beyond the fixed pallor of that face 
there was something appealing, some trace of finer 
things, some touch which told me that he and the 
nocturnal underworld had nothing in common. 
Sut are you getting to the other thing?” I 
asked. 

“What other thing?” 
see the of some 
depths of his cavernous eyes 

“Going without sleep,” I 
time he stared at 

“But I'm going to 
to!” 

“We all have to.” I platitudinously remarked. “ 
there are times when we all don’t.” 

He laughed a curious little mirthless laugh 

“Are you ever troubled that way?” he asked. 

We stood there facing each other, like two kindred 
ghosts communing amid the quietness of a catacomb. 
Then I laughed, not so bitterly, I hope, as he had done. 


usea 


was his slow 
dull fever 


inquiry. I could 


twin fires burning in the 


inswered For the second 


me. 
inswered 


“ eep,”’ he “T’ve got 

















‘7 , ” 

“I’ve walked this square,” I told him, “a thousand 
times to your one 

“I’ve been doing it here for the last three hours,’ 








I pusetly confessed. 

“And it’s done you up,” I rejoiced. “And what we 
both need is a quiet smoke ar in hour or two with 
our feet ip on sometl ny 

That’s very 2ood of you,” | nad the grace to mit 
as his gaze followed mine toward the house door. “Bu 


things I’ve got 


There was 


there are a number of 
He was a decent sort 

But it was equaliy plair 

something or other 


“Let’s think 


suggest 


I tl . — n 


no doubt of that 


that he was ina bad 


Way abou 


out together!” I had the boldness 


rthless y, tne ugh he wa 


ithward along the square with 
evan Lo Speak again. 
There is something I’ve got to think out alone,” 


he told me. He spoke, this time, without resentment 
nd I was glad of it. That unhappy-eyed youth had in 


some way gota grip, if not on my affection, at least on 
iny interest. And in our infirmity we had a bond of 
sympathy. We were like two refugees pursued by the 

i seeking the same trails of 


I was violating no principle of 





DY the arm 
Vi siip in to my rs I suggested 
1 arop of Bristol Milk?” 
I ling and coaxing him as a stub 
ured ‘] never drink milk.” 


isn’t the kind 





an, Bristol] Milk that 
cows. It’s seventy-year old sherry that’s 
It’s 
the 


omes fron 


wen sent on a sea-voyage to Australia and back 


ng that’s oil to the and music to 


sometr throat 
senses 


He looked at me as though the whole width of a 
Hudson River flowed between us 


‘That sounds appealing,” he 
I'm in a mess that even Bristo] Milk won't w 
~ fig 

“Well, if it’s that 


two!” I 


it’s worth 


He 


bad, 





hour or 





ixingly. I took a 


nis arm 


And side by side we went up the steps and th 





the door into tne 





vhich Is ty name of home 
In five og ablaze in the fire 
ce th iwt 1} al Criswe 
y captive at off At his side stoox 
plate glass of Bristol Milk 
fut he seemed to fin re onsolatior n sitting 
rack ind peering at 


the < ay of the 
His face 


flames 


a very tired one 


was j 

The skin was clan 
y and dead-look 
ng; and yet from 

the depths of that 

fatigue flared the 

familiar ironic white 


ights of wakeful 

ness. I think I knew 

ibout how he felt 
We sat there with 


+ al 
out speak 





, yet not 
inconsc1ous of a sli 
communion of 
thought. I knew, 
however, that Bris 
tol Milk was not in 
the habit of leaving 


ent 





long tongue 

So I turned to 
refill his glass. I had 
noticed that his 
shaky, 


a man 


tied 


hands were \ 
ust as I had noticed 


the tell-tale twitch 
to one of his eyelids 
But when his uncon 
trolled fingers acc 
dentally knocked the 
glass from the edge 
of the table it gave 
rit i bit of a st irt 
He sat there look 


ing studiousiy down 
at the 
pieces of crystal. 
“It’s hell!” he sud 
denly burst out.. 


scattered 


% 


He seemed 
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“What is?” I 


inquired 
this 


“Being in sort of shape"’ 























~ i a i> = 
response. I did not permit myself to look at hin 
Sympathy was not the sort of thing he needec 
Seventy-year o sherry, I felt, w: nore t he pur 
pose 
} cially when we haven’t any excuse fo | 
aziiy comment passing him a secor i f y 
t, and turning to watch the fire 
Warming stuff, that Bristol Milk,” he said with a 
itch of the breath that was too short to be illed a 
The iughir nd wiping the sweat fro s 
fo neac he went or vith onere t 
ic! tnat childhoo 
I've i f ar CXCUSE , 
I waited for moment or tw 
‘What is it?” 
That man you saw tra ng ir the square 
for one thing.’ 
Even that isn’t together ar xcuse,”’ I maintained 
‘But it’s what he stands for,” protested my visitor 
He sat staring into the fire for a minute or two. I sat 
eside him, again conscious of some inarticulate ar 
evasive companionship 
“How did it begin?” I finally asked 
He took a deep breath Then he close his eye An 
when he spoke he did so without opening then 
I don’t think I could explain,” was his tles 
a try at it, I urge ‘Let’s ventila ‘ 
nalize Let’s throw a little light ar rder 
moved his head up and down, slowly, as though 
he had some vague comprehension of the pyscho 
ogy of confession, some knowledge of the advantages 
of “exteriorating” secret offences. Then he sat very 
still and tense 
‘But there’s no way of ventilating this. There's mn 
way of knocking a window in it. It t’s only a blar 
\\ ll.” 
‘Why a blank wall?” I inquire 
He turned and looked past me, with unseeing eyes 
* Dex suse 1 can't remembe Bas he Said ina voice wh cn 
nade it seem that he was speaking more to himself 
than to me He looked about tn a neipiessness 
tnat was pitiful. “I can’t remember!” h repeated, 
vith the forlornness of a frightens hile 
‘That’s exactly what I nted to get at,” I cri 
witl pretense confident and careless intimacy. “S« 
let’s clear away in front of the blank wa Let's at 
least try a kick or two at it 
It’s no ise,” he ec mpiall ed 
“Well, I persisted vith for heerfu 
ss. “Let’s get at the beginning of things 


to find more consolation in sitting back 


and 


peering at 


the 





play 





of the flames ( 


bo 


me to go?” he finally 
listlessness of a 


back do want 


“How far 
the weary 


asked. He 


patient co! fronted by an unwelcome practitioner 


you 
with 


spoke 


‘Let’s begin right at the first,” I blithely 


for a 


suggested 
ngers moment 


to begin at,” he tried 


O expli These things don’t seem to begin in a 
I ite n hour, ¢ iV 
Of course not I assented as I waited for him to 


the t about tne 


is that my memory 


me, only 
seemed 
spot the same as 


an eye 


li asked. “Or overworking?’ 
“T guess I’d been peunding away pretty hard, I know 
I had. You see, I wanted to make good in that office 
So I must have been biting than I could chew.’ 
“What office?” I Ssked 5s ne He 
looked up at me with a 
‘Didn’t I te you that?” he 


fronta 


nore 
came 
lazed perplexity 

asked, massaging 
s unsteady fingers 


to a stop. 


his 
ends of h 
Lox kwe od’s of 
’ I repeated, with a sudden tighten 
“Do you the railway-invest 


who made so many millions up 


1 bone with the 
“Why, I mean Johr 

“John Lockwood 
ng of the 
ment 


ong the 


fice. 
nerves neal 
tne nan 


Nortl 


mal 


west coast 


fhe youth in the chair nodded. And I made an 
effort to my feelings, for John Lockwood, 
I knew only too we!l, was the father of Mary Lockwood. 
He too had exploited the Frozen North, but had ex 
ploited it in a manner very different to mine. 
I said, after quite a long pause. 

“Lockwood brought me down from the Canadian 
Northern offices in Winnipeg. He said he’d give me a 
chance in the East—the chance of my life.” 

“What, you in his office?” 

“T suppose you'd cal! it private secretary. 
don’t think he knew what I was himself.” 

‘And he let you overwork yourself?” 

“Mts, 5 say that. It'wasn’t his fault. You 
see, his work this summer kept him out at the Coast 
of the time. He had an English mining 


contro, 


“Go on,” 


were 


But I 


can't 


a good deai 
engineer named Carlton looking over some British 
Columbia interest 

“And you carried on the office work while Lock 


West?” 
ould to 


wood was out 

‘I did what I end of the thing 
going. But, you see, I hadn’t 
got deep enough into the work to organize it the way I 
little things that 


Keep my 


it was all so new to me. 
wanted to There were a lot of 
couldn't be organi red.” 
“Why not?” 
“Well, this man 
Carlton, for instance, 
had Lockwood’s office 
look after his Eng- 
lish mail. It had to 
be sent on from 
whatever point he 
re ported from.” 
“Well?” 
“When 


away 


Lockwood 
was from the 
office he deputized 
me to look after this 
for the 
letters, 
re-direct telegrams, 
that everything 
went through to the 
right point. It was 
quite a heavy mail 
Carlton, I guess, was 
amanof importance, 
and beside that he 
was investing for 
friends at home 
Looking after it, of 
course, was simple 
enough, but—” 
“Wait!” I inter 
rupted “Has this 
mail anything to do 


’ 
mali, 


sign 


registered 


see 


with our blank 
wall?” 

He looked at me 
as though he had 


me for the first 
time, as though all 
that while he had 
been merely thinking 
aloud 


seen 


on. on page 60 





THE VEINS of the GREAT WAR GOD 





NE of the most remarkable 
features of this war is the 
record of The Canadian Rail- 
road Troops 
You can imagine the 
Frankenstein of War not 


unlike a monstrous human 


being. The brain is Gen- 
eral Head Quarters, the 
heart is G.H.Q. Railroad 


Troops; the arteries and 
veins are the endless lines 
of track supplemented by 
the roads department and 





the mechanical transport 

lich take the place of 
capillaries, or smaller 
veins on the surface of the 
war god; the stomach, 
iver and kidneys are th: 
Army Service Corps pro- 
ucing and distributing 


nourishment; the battlers 
are the blood 
tighting 


corpuscles 
the 
rteries; the lungs are 
Red Cross, the Army 
Medical Corps, the hospi- 
tals, convalescent homes 
and rest camps, cleansing 


along veins 


anda 


tne 


and renewing the blood; 
the nerves are the en- 
gineers with their wires, 
telephones and wireless, 


overhead, along the tracks 
and underground. The 
morale of the army is its 
soul or spirit, dependent 
upon its General Condition of Health. 
mind and you wil! see 


Keep that in 
3 the importance of the work of 
the Railroad Troops. When the body is attacking or 
being attacked the outcome hangs in no small degree 
upon the unbroken transportation of nourishment to 
every part and more particularly to the part in danger. 
The Imperial War Office, in one of its flashes of 
perception or intuition, the building and main- 
tenance of these veins the Canadian 
Railroad Troops, now numbering fourteen battalions 
under the headquarters command of Brigadier-Genera! 
J. W. Stewart, C.M.G 


pave 


arteries and to 





it first battalion to carry on this work was the 

Canadian Overseas Railroad Company, all skilled 
railroad men with high rates cf pay, recruited from 
Canadian railways. This company put in some splen 
did work at Dickeybush in Apri] and May, 1916. The 
units and details were recruited in Canada and shipped 
to the Canadian Railroad Depot in England, where they 
were drilled and trained till a battalion was formed, or 
they were sent as drafts to aug t the strength of 
battalions already: in France. 

These troops were armed and equipped in the same 
manner as their military cousins, the En; They 
carry the Webb equipment, rifle, bayonet, ammunition 
and gas mask. Their own mechanical and mule trans- 
port are responsible for their toois. A square red patch 
with a square hole planted square between the should- 
ers of the tunic is the same 
being the cause of many a and much 
profane comment on the part of these strenuous troops. 


mer 


rineers 





their distinctive badge; 


witty remark 


At the beginning they were composed of specially 
recruited officers and men with railroad experience. 
Later the ranks v filled up with Canadian casual- 





ties. recruits wore the blue 


Quite a nu 


sheulder straps indicat 


tnese 





ing that they were men of the 


first contingent. Sometimes they wore two, three and 
even four gold stripes, speaking worlds of praise for 
our modern surgery and hospital] system, while bear- 
ng mute witness to the stamina and spirit of these 


peerless soldiers. 


As far as possible the Officers were selected from 
men with railroading careers behind “om. Advance- 






by merit 





for 





was often rapid 


stance, was a young officer, Lieutenant a Cana- 


dian, whose home is in Puyallap, on Puget Sour He 
came from Canada with the rank of corporal and re- 
verted to the ranks according to the rule on arrival in 


France. He was made fu'! corporal two weeks later, 
a sergeant in six weeks, and in three months was sent 
up for his Commission. 

Another lieutenant, an experienced railroad man, 


honorable 


was found digging a latrine in the 
city of a sapper 


Capa- 
A general, walking over the jeb, 


A pile of wrechage 


by Corporal Herbert Forder 


behind the 


cognized him, came over, shook hands, and sent him up 
for his Commission on the spot. 

There more promotions from the ranks in 
the Canadian Railroad Troops than in any other 
branch of the service. This was one of the secrets of 
their wonderful efficiency, for they fulfilled the Napo 
and “make them out of mud.” 





were 


eonic n 


axim 





yy time of writing (shertly before the armistice 
‘ was signed) they had laid something over 2,000 

les of track, almost equally divided between stand 
ird and narrow gauge. 

The standard gauge branched everywhere from the 

n French lines, alleviating congestion which had 
become chronic, releasing the central arteries of traffic 
for the business which is keeping France the least 
niured of the Allies outside her frightful battle 
crounds, maintaining the farms, the mines, the credit 


and the industry of La Belle France. 

From these tracks, immediately behind the lines, 
stretched out a veritable of narrow gauge, 
feeding the guns, the troops, the trenches, and carry 
ing the wherewithal to of this compli 
cated war machine. 

The power on the narrow gauge was mostly petro! 
motor, aided by a number of dinky locomotives of about 
15 tons. The cars on the light track were nearly all 
open, while the ammunition trucks were of special 
build with a sunken hold in the centre. 

When the Canadian Railroad Troops were at work 
on gauge lines they were similar to any 
civilan ¢g at work. Sut when laying narrow 
gauge, sometimes right across No Man’s Land, and 
often they were armed and ready with 
a machine squad for each company, stretcher 
bearers and a Red sergeant 

This was the most dangerous kind of work, for the 
tly any spot where 
u 


made and our 


cob-web 


every sector 


standard 

ang 
fire, 

gun 


under 


Cre 8S 


trained on 


noted. It 


enemy guns were promp 


rail-laving activities were was particularly 


dangerous when an advance had been 


ines of steel had to be extended over the conquered 


territory: for, then, the enemy strove furiously to 

hamper “c nsolidation” and rained shells on us. 
Consolidating an Advance 

'r°O illustrate what happened when it was necessary 


to build 
tell of the events under the 
battle of Cambrai. 

The astonishing victory of General Byng on No- 
vember 20th, 1917, gave the army under his command 


in the wake of an advancing army I shall 
German guns at the first 


a vast amount of shattered terrain, from Bullecourt 
to Villars, twenty-six miles across. 
Over this ground the cobweb of steel was immedi 


ately spun. The night we started work was bitterly 


cold and 
like 
living 





line-—work for the Canadian Railroad Troops. 


they took a keen first survey of their new 
above them on the ridge was a cemetery buried in 


age. A large brown cross 
Man of Sorrows” domir 
were Tro 
ll-fire. Or 
Wood, 


of a white horse. To the 
roofs and 


hacked by she 


Bourlor 


was 


with its re 


and 


frosty Th 


Fifth C 
and D ¢ 
twenty | 
off 


mile fror 





at midnight 


e hoar frost hung 


a mantle of crisp wool] over every 
inanimate 


object. The 
R.T. had the job 
‘o., in advance on 
ittle cars, dropped 
about a 
n the slag heap at 





Hermes. The chug-chug 
ging of the petrol motors 
eased—only the bellow of 
the big guns near at hand 
nade the night hideous 
A momentary chaos was 
uced to a semblance of 
rder as the C.R.T. moved 
fron the steep embank 
ent under a multitude of 
surdaens tores, canteer 
I uartermaster s tools, 
t grub, a blacksmith’s 
shoy n orderly room, off 
ers’ tents, field kitchens, 
blankets. Tent floors 
!  lé grotesque con 
s through the black 
urtain of the nignt 
l} rroke upon a camp 
tne Deir the tents 
ir ny above ircuial 
es, ! ng a three-foot 
wit! i surround 
x bank to afford some 
protection from shrapne 
The men secured a 


breakfa 


} 


nread 


and 


st of hot tea, baco 
butter, jam and 


‘d tack, and, as they ate, 

location. Just 

foi 

and the eterna! figure of “The 
ated the view. Behind the 


the far h 


a sepia blanket laid 


lling ridges of red soil, ploughed, harrowed a1 


orizon to the right 


\ 


> centre was Fontaine Noyell 


one t iperir 


L’Escaut straggling between its ro 
Their speculations re broke 
scream of a high velocity ‘ 
“Ky } ame tt eport i 
and fell two hundre irds away 


that big gun battery beyond the last 


once more came the se 
The Hun was d 
man in a bar-room. 


“B 
port. 


“Brraan!” 


99 
raap. and up We 


talion was demolished 
storm wind. 
“Stretche 
So D Co. gobbled its 
the final 
to move camp. 


ridges and along the hol! 
of grunting and cussing 
Three times that day 








tion. By nightfal! they had n a fairly safe pit 
near a disused trench line and several old German dug 
outs n the meantime, of course, nothing had bee) 
done in the matter of tracklaying But the following 
norning r¢veille sounded at six-thirty, and at sever 
with dawn breaking clear, the re off to ] the f 
mile of. the narrow gauye 

D Co. was split up into its component oons, Ni 
13, 14, 15 and 16. Sixteen was put at grading. Fiftee 
at laying out ties, rails, bolts and spikes, Fourteer 
bolting and spiking. T} n, “the mecha 
were put at cutting fr 
switches. 

The ground was good just he J 
bombardment. The surveyors h ne their work we 
We decided that D Co. could lay a mile of track pe 
day. A Co., coming along behind, would ur 
ballast and attend to the lifting and lining of the track 
B and C Cos. were working on another three mile 
across the Demicourt Road. 

"T’HE morning was a clear, sparkling blue at 


the enemy’s observa 


ream and 


nt a sectior 


A hut held by an I 


ind 


scattere 


bearers on the double! 
last morse! « 


drain of tea, and silently and sadly 


Ssappers 


tion balloons seemed quite near. 
The sappers bent to their task, however, 





g grey spire, the: 
ws of poy ars 
by the ascer 
eyser of earth rose 


istributing his punches like a drunke 


mperial Labor Bat 
d iike chaff t 
’ came the 


f bacon, 


ry. 
t ppea 


nr Lede 
proceede 


1} 


Once more the circus act was repeate: 
A thousand pieces of materia] were hauled across the 
lows on the 


i to escape destri 





and paid 1 


over the joins 


stalwart shoulders 





? 








0 








| 
| 
Canal 














heard at home. 


ittention. Snatches of song drifted by on the morning 
breeze and spike mauls rang lustily against the steel. 
lhe songs they sang were not the songs you have 
They were all comic with a queer and 
tantalizing twist—railroad songs that helped along the 
vork and that had something of the swing of the deep 
sea “chanties.”’ 

Here is a verse and chorus for sample, led by 
Corporal D——, the comedian and football centre of 
D. Ce.3 


One day our l'nele San my, he hada tr with Spain 
Not all the boys in blue were in the battle slain, 
They were not killed by bullets. Ok! not by any means, 
For most of them that died, were killed by Pork and 

Beans.” 

Chorus 
Stung right! Stung right! S T-U-N-G 
Stung right! Stung right! Easy mark was me, 

On! when the war is over and once agathn I'm free, 

Phere ll be no more “Trips around the world” for me 

That was the meta! of their morale. After four 
ears of war they were laughing at the worst Fritz 
ould do—and many of them were twice and thrice 
wounded veterans. 

In the meantime the enemy observation balloons 
above L’Escaut had given the tip to the batteries in 
Bourlon Wood. “Brraap,” “Brraap,” “Brraap!” big 
stuff came reaching out for the track. A _ pelting 
hower of earth, stones, and shrapnel fell among the 
nen at work. Platcon by platoon they “downed tools,” 
ind ducked for the Imperial advanced trenches 

No one was caught that time 

The cooks made tea in the trenches, and the 
ite their lunch of bully beef, cheese, bread and butter 
ind jam. After half an hour of this Fritz turned h 
attention to the Howitzer batteries in the sunken road, 
o D Co. sallied out and to work again. 

By five o’clock the first mile was down. Al] the 
The little cars were hun 





vuns had gone to supper. 
ning down the track and the 
tboard and off they went for “home.” 


tired troops sprang 


Repairing a Blow-out 
YUT the day was not over yet. Half a mile 
> Hermes they met a “blow-out.” A high velocity 
hell from the northern sector of the German lines had 
tossed the track into a junk pile. 

The tired troops looked at the mess with disgust 

“Well, guess we're in for it,” said a sergeant. “One 
platoon can attend to this job though.” 

The choice fell on No. Thirteen. “Might of known 
t!” growled the men, as they unloaded their tools 
again. “Always unlucky! Let’s have our numbe: 
hanged.” 

The other three platoons went on. The men of 
Thirteen started to work with a will. Broken rails 
were unbolted, the spikes drawn, and the twisted mess 
flung over the embankment. The shel] hole was next 
blocked and filled with dirt from outside the ditch 
Spare ballast was scraped up and new ties were it 
erted. Mauls and wrenches were then applied to the 
task of tightening up. Rails had been carried from up 
the track — and in a jiffy the 
track was repaired. Three rails 
in twenty-three minutes, 
gauged, lined and ballasted! 
Thirteen followed their com 
rades with the knowledge of a 
job well done. 

It was a happy crowd that 
swarmed round the hot mulli 
gan dixies that night—a gang 
of big school boys, ages run 
ning from nineteen to fifty 
seven, tired but happy and 
hungry as wolves in view of a 
things 
omplete the orderly corporal 


towards 





solid meal. To make 


irrived with arms full of mail. 





The great big event in every 
Tommy’s life was the ma 
parcels with toothsome candies, 
fruit cakes, cigarettes, books, 
tobacco, SOCKS, har dkere } iefs, 
etters from mother, father, 
sweetheart, wife and dear 
sweet bairns 
Shells, wounds, cold, hunger, 
hardship, the grisly paw of 
Death the fretful 
and the haughty offi 


cer, and a month’s pay lost on 


ever near, 








the Crown and Anchor board 
ill were forgotten. The man 
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who received a letter or a parce] hurried away, a glad 
light in his eyes, a warm glow in his heart, for he has 
come to “the end of a perfect day.” 


ns this was not the end, not on this particular 
> night. The “Last Post” had just blown and the 
boys were all beneath the blankets and a rosy glow 
worm in the dark was the 
contented sapper Suddenly 
unmistakable organ hum of a big Fritzy plane 

“All lights out” 
whistle. 


rarette of each tired and 








sniy overneaad sounded the 


was given by three blasts on the 
The droning of the motors 


themsel\ ti 


sergeant-major’s 
‘ame very near and the troops held l 
in breathless suspense, for this was not the first time 
they had met hell from German aircraft. The sound 
away Fritz was climbing the air lanes above 
llers. Then out-of the vast and silent sky came 
raap” and bellow upon bellow of aerial torpedo. 

The men rushed from their tents in their night 
Half a mile away the station at Lillers was 





clothes. 
anks were flaming into the dark ir 
vast flashes of flame and smoke. Ammunition of every 
alibre was exploding. The warehouse was on fire. 
“Fall in” sounded. TheC.R.T. sprang into their clothes. 
hed up and off they went. When they 
reached la gare, or the station, they saw thousands of 
‘| ing their little homes and flying to 

Old women, old 
men, young women and children in every article of 
night attire were scurryi away from the dreaded 
} Wherever possible the Sappers helped them 


air raid 
along and told them “Fritzy part tout-de-suite” and, as 


ablaze Petro] 


Tools were snat 


French civilians leav 





the open fields or the nearest dugout. 





though supporting their strenuous western optimism 
the anti-aircraft opened a terrific barrage. The 
big “blopping” of the Archies was broken by the racket 
of the machine guns. 

The station was like a scene from Dante’s “In 
ss Grotesque mushrooms of black 


Red, purple 


ferno only more so 


blotted out the moon and stars. 
¢ 


smoke 
nd yellow flames played: ii 
Little figures rushed hither anc 


yon like manikins in torment And every minute a 


1 antastic wreaths along 
the avenues of hell. 
ot shell expleded with a dull, far-off roar amid the 
onflagration. 

Two petrol tanks had been destroyed and an am 

blown up. A Red Cross 

station had been struck, and the hugs 
evelled with the tracks 

Everywhere writhing blue and gold 
petrol marked the path of As they died out 
and flickered into blackness, the sappers rushed in 
regardless of the hot shells ready to blow up at every 
point any second, and began to clear away the mounds 
This was part of their work. 

\ hospital siding, with two rails blown clear away, 
was repaired. The crater was filled in, new steel laid 


. lear y 
nunition tr clearing 





warehouse 


snakes of 
danger. 


of smoking debris. 


spiked and bolted up in 
The men toiled like ruddy fiends in the 


on new ties and the whole line 
half an hour 


afterglow of Hades. A Red Cross train from the 
ain track was shunted into the new siding. It con 
tained the bodies of two Red Cross nurses with thei 


delicate white hands folded meekly over their courage 
sus hearts in death. 


The men of the C.R.T. by this time had reached the 





Laying steel behind the British lines 








train. It looked as 


wreckage of the ammunition 
though some monstrous upheaval! of Nature had tossed 
it into a forest of twisted girders, hanging shreds of 
burnt skeletons of wagons, tipped 
n weird gestures of destruction. The sappers tackled 
it with a cheer. From the south side a wrecking crew 
of French engineers were 
with a powerful wrecking crane and windlass. The 
worst of the junk was heaped about a vast crater made 
in the centre of the main line by an aerial! torpedo. 
Dawn broke with the work still being carried on 
Carloads of ballast were shot into the cavity. As the 
grade was made level the new steel was laid, and the 
wrecking train moved up and hauled away the awful 
unk piles. In the meanwhile a company of C.R.T.’s 
had rolled all the hot shells off the track. And as they 
toiled at this dangerous task, protecting their hands 


timbers and the 


removing the large pieces 


with wet mitts and 
another along. 

“Look out there, Bill That 
two is going up!” 

“Aw! Quit yer kidding. I don’t want a Blighty 
fer a Paris leave.”’ And the lad would 
go on, rolling the hot shell down the track. 

“IT wonder some guy wouldn’t come round with a 
drink of rum—Gee! I’m all in,” says one. 

“All you need is something to warm your cold 
fee‘.”” replies his pal, in spite of the obvious fact 
that both their boots are burning on the hot track. 

“Hell! I wonder them French Pollies don’t come 
through with a bottle of Vin Blink?” queries another. 
says the next one. “You make 


gunny sacks, they kidded one 


blinking nine point 


now. *m due 





“Close it, you dud! 
1 noise like a lamb.’ 
By nine a.m. the great northern road was clear 
The new rails were t straight. The immense 
traffic of the Chemin de Fer du Nord rolled on toward 
the battle lines and tired Canadian Railroad Troops 
sought their blankets for a game of “shut eye” till 


two o’clock p.m., when the work up under the guns 





begin again 


would 

ND so the days and months went by. First it was 
a case of laying narrow gauge right up under the 
guns with every kind of shell plopping around. Then, 
if they were lucky, it was standard gauge away back 

which meant Y.M.C.A. concerts and lectures, sports, 
baseball and foctball, maybe soine boxing, and all “the 
mental and moral pabulum” which has built our splen 


did morale 
Filling a Gap in the Line 

No one has heard the history of the C.R.T. when the 
German advance last spring swept through the Lys 
salient. The Portuguese Division retreated after four 
days and nights of gas shelling when human flesh and 
blood could stand no more. Merville and its three all- 
important bridges over the canal were left undefended 
Into this breach the genera! in command plunged three 
companies of the 11th C.R.T., the only available troops 
during those momentous hours. This was a strategic 
point of the utmost importance for, if it fell, Lillers 
would be in danger and the whole British line from 
Arras to the sea threatened by a flanking and rear 
attack. These troops held the bridges with machine 
guns, bombers and riflemen till 
the Jocks and the Australians 
came up on either flank of the 
retreating Portuguese. 

A little later when the line 
was bending at La Bassee, Be- 
thune, Locon, three battalions 
of the C.R.T., the third, the 
fifth and the seventh, were 
held in reserve, thus releasing 
{mperial battalions for the 
front lines. The fourth and 
the sixth fought hand to hand 
battles with the Hun in the 
salient, November, 
1917. The first day the sixth 
ost their field kitchens, their 
equipment and their tools. The 
i after 


Fritz and took some of his field 


Cambrai 


second day they went 
‘itchens before Bourlon Wood. 
The scrap the sixth put up was 
argely instrumental in check 
ng the German waves before 
Mat ng and Gouzeaucourt. 
Ar agalr the sixth was 
iught in Velu wood during the 

s} r advance this year, and 
n they fought their way 


¢ 


ear of the surrounding Huns. 
The C.R.T. are the “handy 


Continued on page 54 
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THE ANGLICIZATION of KATRINA 


By MARY JOSEPHINE BENSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAUDE MACLAREN 


Here is an instance new to me 
Of the triumphs of modern surgery. 


7ATRINA VON SCHULTZ was young and fair 
As a lotus-bud, with plaits of hair 
That shone on her brow like a coronet, 
And eyes that made a man forget 
That Gossip had called her affianced wife 
Of a Prussian who gave his luckless life 
In the cause of the Kaiser at Vimy Ridge— 
A point to mention and eke abridge; 
For in Germany parents arrange these matches, 
And daughters are loot that the bridegroom snatches. 


pecs foundling, she lay abed at the Base 
And turned on the pillow her angel face; 
Till they heard Hugh Blake of the staff aver: 
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“You could light your pipe at the eyes of her!” 


“She is white as a lily,” said Captain Bell, 
With his stethoscope on her breast that fell 
And rose just visibly. “She will die— 
Unless’"~-and he snatched at a straw—‘we try 
A blood-transfusion. Who here will spare 

A quart for love of a lady fair?” 

He glanced the semi-circle round. 

“Let me.” Young Blake with blush profound 
Spoke eagerly. And the patient’s eyes 
Made quest of the group in sick surmise, 
Till they rested with lustrous ray on Hugh, 
To dim with mist and shine anew 


HE room was set where Death and Life 
Contend above the surgeon’s knife. 
One limp white arm like drooping May, 
And a brown, rope-veined from the tourniquet, 
Were joined, while orders sharp and plain 
Rang out where the doctors worked amain, 
Drew off and drained each red syringe, 
And made ado in the noiseless fringe 
Of nurses pledged to the ruddy cross; 
Till Hugh grew faint from his precious loss, 
And the young man erst of the blushing face 
Lay dark as an olive for his grace. 
But the lady was borne to her snowy rest 
A rose, where a lily had lately pressed. 


T= balcony jutted, suffused in sun, 
Where Katrina mused on a Past undone 
And a Present all so wildly sweet 

That it damned the past as counterfeit. 
“Yet quest of poor Heine brought me here— 
And Hugh is my foe!” But a traitor tear 
Dropped all unbidden—a gracious sign 

Of the passion men have called divine. 


Oe path of the Hospital’s spacious lawn 
Leads on to a grove star-gmiled-upon 

3y night, and in this dim retreat 

The lips of lovers raptured meet. 

Hugh Blake led fair Katrina there 

And watched the moonbeams gild her hair 
And blanch her face to a cameo 

Most perfect. He trembled and whispered low: 
“Dear Katherine, am I overbold 

To love your graces manifold?” 

Wherewith he raised and kissed her hand 
With the ardor Woman could ne’er withstand. 
But the maiden sighed and looked away— 

“I am Bavarian!” sought to say. 

But said it all so brokenly, 

That Hugh laughed gallantly, “Marry me— 
You who are beautiful, wise and good, 

And Anglicized by your lover’s blood!” 
Whereat, sweet captive of his charm, 

She yielded herself to the girdling arm. 


So this is the tale that I had first-hand 
Of Bell safe back in his native land. 
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THE THREE SAPPHIRES . 


CHAPTER XIX.—Continued 


ORD VICTOR, who had sprung to his feet with a 

gasping cry at the girl’s appearance, stood limp 

with apprehension, his mind, so much of a boy’s 
mind, casting about futilely for some plan to help her, 
for there was dread in her face, and, like a boy’s mind, 
his found the solution of the difficulty in a trick, just 
such a trick as a schoolboy would pitch upon. The whole 
process of its evolution had taken but two seconds, so 
it really was an inspiration. He darted toward the 
horse, crying banteringly: “I say! Introduce me, old 
top.” Then his foot caught in a visionary root, and 
he plunged, his small, bare head all but burying itself 
in Swinton’s stomach. 

The gray stallion leaped from the rake of a spur, his 
thundering gallop all but drowning the blasphemous 
reproach that issued from Swinton’s lips, as, in a fury 
of sudden passion, he took a deliberate swing at the 
young nobleman’s nose. 

Finnerty unostentatiously crowded his bulk between 
the two, saying, with an inward laugh: “You're a 
dangerous man; you've winded the captain, and you’ve 
frightened that horse into a runaway. He may break 
the girl’s neck.” 

They were a curious trio, each one holding a motive 
that the other two had not attained to, each one now 
dubious of the other’s full intent, and yet no one wish- 
ing to clear the air by questions or recriminations—not 
just yet, anyway. 

“What the devil did the girl bolt for?” Swinton asked 
angrily. 

“The horse bolted,” Finnerty answered, lying in an 
Irishman’s good cause—a woman. 

“You clumsy young ass!" Swinton hurled at Gilfain. 
‘I wanted to ” Then the hot flush of temper, so 
rare with him, was checked by his mastering passion 

-secretiveness. 

Lord Victor laughed. “My dear and austere mentor, 
I apologize. In my hurry to forestall you with the 
young lady whom you have ridden forth so many 
mornings to meet I baily well stumped your wicket, 
I'm afraid——-and my own, too, for we’re both bowled.” 

Finnerty philosophically drew his leather cheroot 
case and proffered it to Swinton, saying: “Take a 
weed!” 


T= captain complied, lighting it in an abstraction 

of remastery. He had made the astounding dis- 
covery that Marie was the young lady from whose 
evilinfluence Lord Victor presumably had been removed 
by sending him to Darpore, and, as an enlargement of 
this disturbing knowledge, was the now hammering 
conviction that she had brought the stolen papers to 
be delivered to traitorous Prince Ananda. 

At that instant of his mental sequence the captain 
all but burned his nose, paralyzed by a flashing 
thought. 

“Good Lord!” he groaned. “It is these papers that 
she seeks up this way; the somebody who is coming 
overland is bringing them for fear the authorities 
might have caught her on the steamer routes.” 

Then in relief to this came the remembrance that so 
far she had not met the some one, for she traveled 
alone. But now that she—as he read in her eyes—had 
recognized him—her very wild plunge to escape proved 
it—his chance of discovering anything would be prac- 
tically nil; he would possibly receive the same hushing 
treatment that had been meted out to Perreira, the 
half-caste 

“Shall we go back now?” Lord Victor was asking. 
“It’s rather tame to-day; I’m not half fed up on tiger 
fights and elephant combats.” 

“Presently,” Swinton answered, sitting down to still 
more methodically correlate the points of this newer 
vision. He could not confide any part of his discovery 
to Finnerty with Lord Victor present; he would de- 
ide later on whether he should, indeed, mention it at 
all. At first flush he had thought of galloping after 
the girl, but even if he had succeeded in overtaking her 
what could he do? If he searched her and found noth- 
ing. he would have ruined everything; probably Fin- 
nerty would have ranged up with the girl against this 
proceeding. 


Further vibration of this human triangle, the three 
men of divers intent, was switched to startled expec- 
tancy by the clang of something upon the plateau— 
an iron-shod staff striking a stone or the impact of a 
horse’s hoof. This was followed by silence. Finnerty 
stepped gently across to his horse, unslung from the 
saddle his 10-bore, and slipped two cartridges into it as 
he returned to stand leisurely against a tree trunk, an 
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Author of “Mooswa,” “Thoroughbreds,” etc. 
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Synopsis._-Lord Victor Gilfain and Captain Swinton, presumably his 
guide but in reality Captain Herbert of the secret service, visit Rajah 
Darpore, who is suspected by the British authorities. Herbert finds that 
the Rajah is plotting to collect three sacred sapphires, in order that he 
may use to his advantage a Hindu superstition that the holder of the 
jewels is the true Buddha and will rule all India. One of the sapphires 
that has been found around the neck of a wandering elephant is stolen 
by Darpore from Major Finnerty, keeper of the elephant keddah. A 
second has been set for the Rajah by a jewelry firm but is stolen by 
natives from a Bengali intrusted with its delivery, Baboo Dass. A third 
is in the possession of Captain Swinton himself. A native is found 
murdered in front of the compound where Gilfain and Swinton are quar- 
tered and no motive can be found for the deed. Later an effort is made 
to kill Swinton. A cheetah suddenly springs from the side of the road as 
he passes in a dog cart, but he escapes. That night the third sapphire 
is stolen by a native from the hills. Swinton and Finnerty receive word 
that the Rajah is to meet a woman at night who is supposed to be a 
German agent interested in running guns into India. They go to the 
rendezvous and find the woman there—-with Lord Victor instead! Swinton 
gets home before Lord Victor and feigns ignorance of the other’s doings. 





Next day Swinton, Finnerty and Lord Victor set out to track the black 
leopard which has escaped from the Rajah's zoo They kill the 


and on the way back recover Finnerty’s elephant with one 


face to face with the woman of the rendezvous 

uplifted finger commanding silence. They could now 
hear the shuffling, muffled noises which emanate from 
people who travel a jungle trail no matter how cau- 
tiously they move, and something in the multiplicity 
of sounds intimated that several units composed the 
approaching caravan. 

*T’WO Naga spearmen first appeared around the turn, 
their eager, searching eyes showing they were on 
the alert for something. The threatening maw of the 
10-bore caused them to stand stock-still, their jungle 
cunning teaching them the value of implicit obedience. 
They made no outcry. In four seconds the shaggy 
head of a pony came in to view, and then his body, bear- 
ing in the saddle a sahib, and behind could be seen 
native carriers. The man on horseback reined up; 
then he laughed—a cynical, unmusical sneer it was. 
He touched the spur to his pony’s flank, brushed by the 
Naga spearmen, and, eying the 10-bore quizzically, 
asked: “Well, my dear boy, what’s the idea?” 

Finnerty lowered the gun. answering: “Nothing; 
preparedness, that’s all. Thought it might be a war 
party of Naga Headhunters when I saw those two 
spearmen.” 

The horseman slipped from his saddle and stood 
holding the rein; a lithe, sinewy, leanfaced man of 
forty-five years, his sharp gray eyes, a little too close 
set, holding a vulpine weariness. 

Swinton had noticed his easy pose in the saddle, 
suggesting polo command, and now the two or three 
quick, precise steps forward spoke: “Service.” 

To Finnerty the cynical, drawling voice rang 
familiar; it had a curious, metallic, high-pitched 
crispness that the draw! failed to smother, but the 
man’s face, caked with the drifting hill dust that sweat 
had matrixed, was like a mask. Finnerty proffered a 
cheroot, which the stranger accepted eagerly, saying: 
“Fancy my beggars bagged mine. I’ve had only some 
native mixture to puff from a crude clay pipe I made 
and baked in a fire.” 

“Come from Tibet way?” the major queried. 

“No; been up country buying cotton for Chittagong 
people, and got raided by dacoits; had to work out this 
way.” 

This story, even fantastic and sudden-built as it 
sounded, might have passed ordinarily as just the 
rightful duplicity of a man not called upon to confide 
the reasons of his exploration trip to any one, had not 
the one word “Chittagong” burned like acid. 

Swinton felt that the stranger’s eyes were searching 
him, though his words were for Finnerty. Both knew 
the speaker was lying. His whole get-up was not the 
easy, indifferent, restful apparel of a man who had 
been some long time in the jungle. He wore brown 
leather riding boots instead of perhaps canvas shoes; 
his limbs were incased in cord breeches that spoke of 
a late Bond Street origin; a stock that had once been 
white held a horseshoe pin studded with moonstones, 
its lower ends passing beneath a gaudily checked vest. 
This very get-up dinned familiarity into the major’s 
mind; he struggled with memory, mentally asking, 
“Where have I seen this chap?” The tawny mustache, 
bristling in pointed smoothness, had a rakish famili- 
arity, and yet the echoes came from far back on the 


- of the sap- 
phires. Next day they follow some hoof-prints into the hilla and come 


leopard 





path of life, as elusively haunting as a dream recalled 
in the morning. 


BSTRACTEDLY, as they talked, the stranger 

shifted his riding whip to his teeth, and, reaching 
down with the liberated hand, gave a slight tug at his 
boot strap, and that instant Finnerty knew his man. 
It was almost a gasping cry of recognition: “Captain 
Foley—by all the powers!” 

The stranger’s face blanched, and Swinton sprang 
to his feet, galvanized by a tremendous revelation. 

An amused cackle came from beneath the tawny 
mustache, followed by an even-worded drawl: “You 
Johnnies are certainly out for a fine draw this morn- 
ing; my name happens to be Blake-Hume—Charles 
Blake-Hume.” 

Finnerty grinned. “The same old delightfully 
humorous Pat Foley that I knew in the Tenth Hussars 
at Umballa, when I was a griffin fresh out; even in the 
choice of a new name you're aristocratic—‘Blake- 
Hume!’ My dear boy, you could no more shed yourself 
than you could that desire for a fancy vest and the 
moonstone pin that you wore in a deviltry of revolt 
against the idea that moonstones were unlucky.” 

Swinton was now convinced that Finnerty had made 
no mistake; he could see it in a sudden narrowing of 
the foxy eyes, and, taking a step closer to their visitor, 
he said: “Captain Foley, your daughter Marie has 
just passed down the trail.” 

This simple assertion had the comparative effect of 
a hand grenade dropped midway between Finnerty 
and the stranger; possibly the major was the more 
astounded one of the two. 

“What, in the name of Heaven, are you saying, 
man?” he cried, though he still kept his steadfast blue 
eyes held on Captain Foley, for something in the 
latter’s attitude suggested danger. 

“Simply this,” Swinton answered; “Captain Foley is 
the father of the girl known here as Marie Boelke, and 
it was she who stole a state paper from the possession 
of Ear! Craig.” 

“Candor seems to be a jewel above price in the 
jungles this morning, so my compliments to you, my 
dear Captain Herbert, government policeman,” Foley 
snarled. 

Stung by the gratuitous sneer, Finnerty said with 
feeling: “Perhaps ‘Mad’ Foley”—he dropped the cap- 
tain, knowing that Foley had been cast from the service 

“vou also recognize me, but for certain pieces of 
silver you would deny it. Do you remember the time 
I saved you a jolly good hiding that was fair coming 
to you for one of your crazy tricks?” 

“Perfectly, my dear Finnerty; you were known to the 
mess as the ‘Ulster Babe’; it was just a humor of mine 
now to play you a little, and as for the ‘bobby’ here, one 
could never mistake those bits of blue china that have 
been dubbed the ‘farthing eyes.’ Indeed I know you 
both quite well.” 
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YWINTON, less edged than Finnerty, now tendered 
some cynical coin in payment: “Perhaps you know 
this young gentleman also; I think he has cause for re- 
membering you.” 
“Good morning, Lord Victor! You are in pleasant 


A 








*kle escape. He 
the bridle rein in his lef 


hand, grasping the mane al 





his pony’s wither, an 
ed the stirrup outward to 
receive his foot as prepara- 
tion for a leisurely lift to 
the saddle. 

In answer to a_ hand 
signal, Finnerty lifted his 
r0-bore to cover Captain 
Foley as Swinton said: 
“Just a moment, Mister 


Foley; there are certain 
formalities in sed upon 
suspected pers crossing 





the Nepal border, which in- 
clude perhaps a search. We 
want the papers your 
daughter stole from Earl 
Craig under your influence, 
and for which you were paid 
German gold.” 

“The bobby is devilish 
considerate, Lord Gilly, in 
not naming you as the care- 
less one, isn’t he? Charm- 
ingly diffident sort of chap 
to put the onus on the vener- 

ble early. The old gent 
would be tremendously 
shocked to know he was ac- 
eused of flirting with a 
young girl, don’t you 
think?” 

“] do think something, 
which is that you’re no end 
of a bounder bring your 
daughter’s name into your 
flooey talk,” Lord Victor re- 
d angrily. 
ell your coolies to open 
up everything,’ and Swin- 
ton’s opaque eyes held 
Foley’s shifty ones menac- 
ingly. “As to yourself, 
strip!” 


“The coolies are at his 
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“I've gota fl aty idea that 
this lack of mutual confi 
dence originated with you 
honorable self, Captain 


Capta Herbert, as I now 
arn your name is. Do you 
think the earl would have 


countenanced my _  accept- 
ing the hospitality of a 
prince accompanied by a 
government spy?” 

“You’ve answered your 
own question, Lord Victor,” 
Swinton said quietly. “Ear 
Craig belongs to the old 

hool, the Exeter Hall 
crowd who believe the Or 
ntal is an Occidental 
India for the Indians is 
their motto—and that the 
liun is a civilized gentle 
man, not, as some of us 
know him, a rapacious brute 
who seeks to dominate the 
world It is that cabal, 
the Haldane tribe, in psy 
chic affinity with the sou! 
less Hun, that makes it pos 

ble for this cuckoo crea 
ture, Boel to plant his 
eggs of sedition in the Dar 
pore nest. Earl Craig 
would not have been a 
party to my way of unmask 
ing or clearing the Dar 
pores, father and son; he’ 
cal] it un-English. But I 
may say I did not come out 
here to watch you; there 
was no suspicion that you 
would come in contact with 
the stolen paper. My mis 





sion was concerned with 


some arms that are head 


| ORD Victor did not as 
a + 


majesty’s service, Mister The gray stallion leaped from the rake of a spur and was off in a thundering -ral'op similate this rapidly 


Bobby; as for myself I'll 

see you damned first. I am in independent territory; 
Maharajah Darpore is, like myself, not a vassal of 
Johnnie Bull. If you put a hand on me I'll blink those 


c 
farthing eyes of yours, Mister Bloody Bobby.” 


NEST instant the speaker sprawled on his back, both 
" shoulders to the earthen mat, as Finnerty threw 
a quick wrestler’s hold across his neck. The big Irish- 
man’s blood had been heated by the very words that 
had roused Lord Victor’s anger. Besides, this was 
er way; they had no time for international! 
equity. Swinton quickly searched the prostrate man. 
His boots were puiled off, the insoles ripped out 
even a knife blade inserted between the two laps of the 
outer soles, practically wrecking them. A Webley 
revolver that hung from a belt Foley wore was emptied 
of its shells; even its barrel was prodded for a hidden 
roll of thin paper. The search of the packs was most 
thorough, and fully devoid of results. 

Foley laughed cynically when the two searchers stood 


empty-handed, discomfiture patent in their faces. 
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“You turned the paper over to your daughter,” 
accused in an unusually verbal mood. 


“According to your own statement, my dear govern 


Swinton 


in your hands here; 


id you find this apocryphal! document 





ent spy, you had the young 





There 
in the Irishman’s eyes, Swinton fancied, 


has beaten us out 





look of regret that now there could be no 














yubt her mission; even | 1 deep aw? 
reat iS a game r take I he ha st 
“A devilish f J fe ar 
ir qaugnte! Victor idder 
acu.ated. “You were a rear n th 
rmy, ar d you're a mar. ’s bad bargairz ut of it 

Foley stared; then he sneered: “The young 

ist be cutting his spurs. Rather tallish order f : 
aster Gilly.” He turned to Captain Swintor 
Yow ou have performed your p » duties I 
ave a of Scotch, which no doubt you served 
ong my traps, and if you gentlemen have no obje 


“ie I tnact 


n to joining me we'll drink a toast, ‘Happy to mes 


erry to part, and happy to meet again. 


“IT don’t drink with the king’s enemies!” Swinton 
clipped the words with a sound as if coins dropped. 
“Nor I—with thieves,” added Lord Victor. 
“I’m sorry for you, my boy,” the major said solemn- 
ly. “I’m ashamed to refuse to drink with an Irishman, 
but I’m fed up on traitors.” 


YWINTON drew the major to one side. 


” had finished a discussion as 


When they 
to whether there was 
any benefit in detaining Foley or not, which was set- 
tled in the negative, Foley asked, a sneer curling the 
tawny mustache: “Well, you pair of bobbies, do I 
pass?” 

“You may go—to hell!” Finnerty added the warm 
lestination in bitterness of soul over his shattered 
cream. 

The coolies had repacked their burdens; the two 
Naga spearmen at a command trotted down the path; 
Foley swung into the saddle, and with a mocking, “Au 
revoir, Lord Gilly, Mister Bobby, and my dear Ulster 


Babe,” was gone 





“Dished” Finnerty exclaimed bitterly. 
" girl—we are outwitted by a woman!” Swir 





“You two Johnnies have thrown up your tails,” Lord 
Victor objected. “If 


-ocksure of, it’s something to know that it’s in Dar 
} 
I 





ton admitted despundently. 











thee ken ‘ + } n to 
\ 
now that there a mutiny near ri Darpore, and 
t just neede i torch, such as this « 1 4, to t tne 
VI ] tate i blaze 
Cu try ‘ anize it f ha ont ( 
ercely Ar you your You knew who the 
y wa ‘ W u t Jadoo Poo we save our 
f If I known that it was Marie Foley I'd have 
, v footstep sne toot 
1 . 
‘But you knew when yu Nad ner nere I Victor 
yiect nomentaril forgetti t part n that 
ep ode 
‘Yes. by Heaven, I did, and I can thank your sprawl- 


ng interference for he escape ! Why lidn’t you tell 


that it was the gir! who had stolen these state 


worded statement as quick 
ly as it was offered. He pondered a little, and then 
said: “I did not know that Marie Foley was here, and 
» end of a surprise when I turned up. It was 
all ly fluke her arranging to meet me; she funked 
it when that gold cigarette case was handed her by 
Prince Ananda with the information that I had found 








a ba 


t. She thought I had recognized it, which I hadn’t; at 
least it dangled in my memory, but I hadn’t connected 


it with her. She rode down the hill, and when she saw 
me coming along dropped a note so that I saw it fal! 
devilish clever, I call it—making an appointment at 
Jadoo Pool, and there she made me promise not to de 
nounce her.” 

“Somewhat easy, I fancy.” Swinton said sarcas 
“threw the gl 


1 dear old bachelor! 


amor of love over you.” 
You have very visionary 
leas of that matter. She doesn’t care two straws for 
me. It was purely a matter of ‘on honor’ business, 
he gave me her solemn word that she hadn't 
stolen the document, and that she hadn’t brought it out 
to Darpor As to the ‘grand passion,’ I have a floaty 
dea that the handsome major, with his trick of life 
saving, has taken Marie’s fancy.” 





ecause 





Finnerty blushed, but Swinton said gloomily: “You 





see the result of believing her She was just too 
fiendishly inning; she hadn’t the paper, but knew 
that her traitor father was bringing it and that she 
ymparatively mune fron irch, could safely carry 
t to the last lap of its journey She knew that we 
vere liable to intercept the father and very probab! 
earen nin 

“Looks like it,” Finnerty commended. “I didn’t know 


that Foley had a daughter; I heard he'd beer 





shiered 

‘He raced |} elf out of the army—gambled tox 
¢ ” t ne “then, it being the o 
th he cared for, went at it professionally til] 

d himself out of England. After that he drifted to 
Aust iz Vie ! se, reported te be of noble 
famil Whether it was a chance to plant a spy in 
England or that the woman really fell in love with hin 
I don't } \ Marie, of course, is the daughter, and 
between them the Foleys stole that document through 





hance that came because of Lord Victor’s fanc y for 


the girl.” 




















Swinton had spoken without any feeling in his voice 

automatically, like a witness giving evidence. Gil- 
fain seemed to understand this, for he made no com- 
ment. But Finnerty lugubriously: “Devilish 
nasty mess, and we've been dished.” He picked up the 
10-bore, and, going over to his horse, strapped it unde 
his saddle flap, saying: “We'd better jog back.” 


Salc 


CHAPTER 
Mba legs of the mental 


XX. 


triangle somewhat folded to- 


gether as it dribbled down the forest path, Fin- 
nerty and Swinton riding in the lead and Lord Victor, 
with the depressing conviction that he had muddled 


things, behind 

“It’s pretty 

tone that 

‘And locks rather bad for us being able to handle 
the situation without telegraphing headquarters,” the 
major answered despondently. 

; for that,” and Swinton laughed in 
“Our new Nana Sahib, Ananda, will have 
the wires cut or the operator under control; we'll get 
no word out of here until the thing has happened.” 

Finnerty also realized how completely they had been 
“By heavens, we've got to spike the guns 
ourselves! We'd better be killed in the attempt than 
be censured by Government,” he declared. 

“I think so. They've left it to us so far, and the 
blame is really on our shoulders, old man.” 

“We'll the Finnerty said 


conviction. 


wel clea 


ed up,’ Swinton remarked in 
just reached Finnerty. 





all chance 





bitterness. 


never get paper,” with 
“T agree with you in that, but we’ve got to get the 
their ammunition; without them 
they’d be an unarmed and no great harm 
could be done regiment from Dumdum or 
Lucknow could be thrown in here. It’s a crazy schen:e 
of Ananda’s, anyway, but the Mad Mullah in the 
Sudan ccst many a British life because he was held 
too lightly at guns 


machine guns and 


eahh! 
rabb.e, 


bef re a 


first + 


ana go 


Finnerty had been restlessly eying the trail they 
traveled. Now he worded the reason, which he 
had carried unplaced in words before: “Going and 
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coming I’ve been looking for tracks left by that party 
of gun runners the Banjara told about, but I’ve seer 
This path that the girl followed is not the 
main trail leading up through Safed Jan Pass, aiid 
those ac Huns, with their usual German 
thoroughness, built that drawbridge at the old ten- 
ple so that Foley coula slip in chance of 
being met. The as mud; he 
was to wait there till the gir! came for the document. 
When we get cut across the jungl 


none. 


ursed 


without a 


whole thing is as clear 





lower down we'll 


to the regular trail—it’s an old elephant highway 
and check up.” 
“We've got to get into that underground fort,” 


Swinton said with solemn determination in his voice. 


“Jadoo Cave has got something to do with the en- 
trance.” 

A disecneerting thought struck Finnerty. “The 
minute we show up we'll be surrounded by spies. 


They’re in my bungalow all the time; we'll not get 
a chance.” 

There was a warning cough from behind, and then 
Lord Victor, urging his horse closer, said: “Don’t 
bar me, you fellows. from anything that’s on; I don’t 
want to be ‘sent to Coventry.’ If it’s a question of 
fight, for God’s sake give me a gun. I’d rather have 
you damn me like a bargee than be left out. I can’t 
bally well plan anything—I’m not up to it—but I’m 
an Englishman.” 

“My dear boy,” Finnerty answered, “we know that. 
If we’d taken you in at the start we’d have given you 
a better chance, but we all make blunders.” 

It was about four o’clock when Finnerty, halting, 
said: “I know where I’m at now; the other trail 
lies due west, and if we keep our faces full on Old 
Sol we’ll make it.” 

Through the jungle without a path their progress 
was slow. At times they were turned into big de- 
tours by interlaced walls of running elephant creeper 
and vast hedges of the kirat, the “have- 
patience plant” that, with its hooked spikes, was like a 
fence of barbed wire. Their minds, tortured by the 
impending calamity, were oblivious to the clamor of 


sahbar 


the jungle. A bear that had climbed a dead tree in 
habited by bees scuttled down to the ground, an an: 
mated beehive, his face glued with honey, his paws 
dripping with it, and his thick fur palpitating with the 
beat of a million tiny He humped away in a 
shuffling lope, unmolested; not even a laugh followed 
his grotesque form. 

It was five o’clock when they struck the Safed Jan 
Trai! swung southward, Finnerty’s eyes taking 
up the reading of its page. Ah!” he cried suddenly, 
and, pulling his horse to a standstiil, he dropped to 
the ground. 

In the new partnership he turned rather to Lord 
Victor, saying: “We've been told that machine guns 
and ammunition have been run into Darpore over the 
same Chittagong think Mad Foley used, 
only they’ve come along this trail from the pass.” He 
dipped his thumb into one of the numerous deep hee! 


wings. 


and 


route we 


prints, adding: “See! The carriers were heavy 
loaded and there were many.” 
From the varied weathering of the tracks it was 


apparent that carriers had passed at different inter 
vals of time. 

The major remounted, and they had ridden half an 
hour when his horse pricked his ears and the muscles 





of his neck quivered in an action of discovery. Fin 
nerty slipped his 10-bore from its holding straps, 
passed his bridle rein to Swinton, and, dropping to 


the ground, went stealthily around a bend in the path 
He saw nothing—no entrapping armed natives—but 
a voice came to him from its unseen owner, saying 
softly: “Salaam! I am the nerdsman, and am here 
for speech with the sahib.” 

“All right. Come forth!” the major answered. 

From a thick screen of brush the Banjara stepped 
out, saying: “My brother is beyond on the trail, and 
from his perch in a tree he has yiven the call of a 
bird that I might know it was the keddah sahib that 
passed; he will soon be here.” 

Finnerty called, and Swinton 
came forward. Presently the fellow 

Continued on page 52 


Lord Victor 
arrived, 


and 
and, 
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WILD MINERS I HAVE MET 


HE first time I] saw George Car- 

mack, the discoverer of the great 

gold fields, was one snapping cold 
day in January. | was a comparative 
newcomer then but I knew all 
about the great Carmack even 
to the exact value of the gold 
that he had so far taken out 
of his rich claims on Bonanza. 
Such things were common 
camp knowledge. Consequent- 
y I was much interested in the 
man himself. 

My first view was rather dis- 
appointing for he was not in 
any sense picturesque. He was 
a stolid, big fellow, muffled up 
in furs and striding along with 
head bent forward. The man 
I was with at the time knew 
Carmack quite well, so he hail- 
ed him and then introduced 
me. 

“Howdy?” said Carmack, 
with a friendly smile. “New 
comer? Well—hope you strike 
it. Course you can’t all ex- 
pect to strike it as rich as some 
of us that got in early. We 
kind of hogged the richest 
bits.” 

He was very affable. His 
sudden riches had not gone to 
his head nor, as I learned later, 
had it altered his way of living 
to any extent. George Car- 
mack did not strew his money 
up and down the Bright White 
Way of Dawson. He was a 
primitive fellow and the life he had learned in his 
long, lonely prospecting years was the life he con- 
tinued to live. As far as I know, he kept his wealth. 
How he employed it I never learned. 

Carmack was a native of Southern California. Per- 
haps it was the pent-up instincts of his frontier an- 
cestors that started*him after gold. Certain it is, 
however, that he shouldered his prospector’s pack when 
a mere lad. For years he wandered back and forth 
from Dyea to Behring Sea, seeking to discover the 
secret that the silent, frozen north was hiding from 
man.: During all that time he was accompanied by 
two Siwash Indians, Skookum Jim and Takish Charlie. 

On August 17, 1896, Carmack was fishing for 
vrayling, a species of salmon, 2iong a claim that he 
had staked about twelve miles from the mouth of Bon- 
anza Creek. He was never able to explain why he 
went to Bonanza, for it seemed the most unlikely place 
n the world to find gold. A few prospectors had 
wandered along it on the way to more promising 
fields. So great was the surprise caused by the dis- 
covery of gold there that a bard of the Yukon—this 
was before the time of Robert W. Service—wrote a 
verse that I often heard sung around Dawson: 


George Carmack on Bonanza Creek, went out to look for goid. 
y 


! wonder why, I wonder why? 
Old timers said it was no use, the weter was too cold 


I wonder why, I wonder why? 

They said that he might search the creek until the world did end 
And not enough of gold he'd find a postage stamp to send 

He said the willows on the creek the other way should bend 

I wonder why, I wonder why? 


Well, there was George Carmack on this warm 
August day fishing for grayling in Bonanza Creek. 
It so happened that his eye caught a glint of yellow 
where the sun reflected on bedrock on the opposite 
side of the creek. He went over and there it was— 
) The exposed vein was under a big birch tree 
hich, I believe, stands to this day and is shown 

isitors. 

Carmack hallooed to Skookum Jim and Takish Char- 
lie to come across and bring a pick and shovel. When 
they joined him, he set to work and loosened up a 
panful of gravel. Coarse colors were found and the 
three men washed cut enough gold in haif an hour 
to fill a shotgun cartridge full. 





The Biggest Stampede on Record 
YARMACK staked off a claim which he named Dis 
4 covery, starting at the birch tree. Skookum Jin 
located a claim above and Takish Charlie below. They 
then traveled in to Forty Mile to record their claims. 
The two Indians were as mum as oysters and, after 
the business of recording had been finished, they moped 


First City Clerk, Treasurer, Assessor and Tax Collector of Dawson City 





A typical claim, from a photegraph taken in 1905 


around as though nothing had occurred. But Car 
mack could not stand the strain and, after a drink or 
two, he let the word out. Gold had been found, pay 
dust in great quantities! 

Old Timers say that the stampede that followed was 
about the wildest on record. The merchants of Forty 
Mile tried to discourage it, but everyone knew that 
the tongue of George Carmack spoke nothing but the 
truth and they let out for Bonanza as fast as their 
egs would carry them 





One of the things that sticks in my memory about 
Carmack was the way he stood by his two Indian 
partners. It was seldom that an Indian was able to 
keep a rich claim, for there were always plenty of 
wily white men to “do” them on technicalities. But 
Carmack stood like a bulwark against the squabbling 
mob who would have deprived Skookum Jim and Takish 
Charlie of their rights. As a result both Jim and 
Charlie worked their claims and took fortunes out of 
them. It was estimated that Carmack took at least 
two and a half millions out of Discovery. A pay 
streak fully one hundred feet wide and from four to 
five feet deep would show, at a low estimate of fifty 
cents per pan, a total of two and a half millions. It 
was known that Carmack’s claim yielded sometimes 
as much as a hundred dollars to the pan! 


NE? let me introduce a miner who was unquestion 
. ably one of the characters of the Yukor 
Chute of the firm of Chute and Wills. 

Before I was appointed to my municipal post | was 
in charge of the Dawson office of Chute and Wills, so 
I came very closely in touch with this good-hearted 
and ill-fated fellow. In fact, | was engaged by Chute 
soon after I arrived in Dawson 

He was a rather handsome man with a black eye 
and coal black hair. At that time he was piling up 
a tremendous fortune from some rich claims on Gold 
2un Creek, over the Divide, and he just naturally 
liked to talk about it. He was an American with a 
nasal drawl. 

“Smith,” he said to me, “I’ve moved up to the creeks 
I built me a place up there——cost over $30,000 but it’s 
worth every cent of it—so I don’t need my place here. 
You better take it.” 

So I moved in. It was a comfortable cabin, built 
by Chute in the days when places costing $30,000 were 
beyond him, and I made it my home during the first 

ve years of my stay in Dawson. Once I was inclined 
to regret my occupancy. It was in the following 
spring and I was clearing up the yard to get ready 


Jerome 





for gardening. A piece of wood stuck up 


* r 
By E e WA R D S M | [ | { from the ground and, in loosening the 


earth around it with my spade, I cut 
through the top of a box of dynamite that 
Chute had buried there and for- 
gotten about. If it had not 
been for the fact that the 
sticks of dynamite within were 
still frozen, I would not be 
writing these chronicles 


One Wash-up Brought $885,000 
i cea spring wash-up was al- 

ways the great event of the 
year Soon after the dyna- 
mite incident, Chute breezed 
into Dawson and into the of- 
fice with the information that 
the wash-up was going to be 
a record-breaker. 

“Say, Smith,” he said. “It’s 
going to take a mighty lot of 
sacks to hold all the yellow 
stuff I've got up there. When 
you come back after lunch, will 
you bring the gold sacks I left 
up in the wood-shed at the 
cabin?” 

[ did so and Chute and his 
partner, Doc Wills, an easy-go- 
ing big fellow whe left things 
pretty well in the hands of the 
impulsive Chute, counted them 
over. 

“Doc, there’s only seventy 
Chute. “We'll 

sure need some more.” 
“How much will one hold, 
Jerome?” I asked. 

“Oh, them sacks don’t hold much,” he said. “Only 
about ten thousand dollars’ worth.” 

I did some rapid calculating 


ere,” said 


“Look here,” I said. 
“Do you mean to say that you'll have more gold than 


you can put in that pile of sacks there?” 
“T reckon so,” said Chute 
One day early in June I heard the buzz of many 


voices and a loud ‘whoa!’ in Chute’s familiar twang 
Going out I found that he had driven up with four 
horses attached to a big wagon loaded with well-filled 
sacks. The street was lined with people and, sitting 
up there on the box, Chute was the happiest man in 
creation. He was fairly boiling over with the triumph 
of the occasivn. 

“Wall, got a little over two ton on,” he called to me 
“It was a purty hard pull over these here damn roads 
but I got here. We'll take this load down to the bank 
and put ’er in.” 

He turned the horses and drove off for the bank 
and I followed in company with half the population of 
Dawson, more or less. It took a lot of time to com- 
plete the weighing in but it was finally announced that 
the wash-up had brought in a total of a little over 
$85,000 


His $30,000 Koarding-House 

Rec first chance that presented itself I went up to 

the claims on Gold Run to look over the ground. 
The firm had secured some extremely fine properties 
and they had large gangs ct men engaged in working 
them. The thirty thousand dollar place that Chute 
had built I found to be sort of hotel and boarding 
house on one of the claims. The sum specified had 
covered the construction only. An additional fourteen 
thousand had been expended in furnishings. Chute 
had sent down to Vancouver and Seattle for brass 
beds, expensive rugs, mahogany chairs, grandfather 
clocks and all the trappings of luxury. His guests 
were his own miners! I saw rough old sourdoughs 
tramping with their shoepacks over Jerome’s costly 
carpets and emptying their pipes on his mahogany 
tables. He served meals as elaborate as could be ob 
tained anywhere the world over 

He greeted me with warmth. “Glad to see you,” he 
declared, shaking me by the hand. I could see that 
he wanted to observe the effect all this magnificence 
would have on me, for he took me around and showed 
me everything—the marble wash-basins, the silver 
and ivory knives and forks, the onyx tables and so on 

“This is wonderful,” I told him. “I can hardly be- 
lieve it’s possible.” 























His face lighted up like a boy’s. “I reckon there 
aint anything to beat this anywhere,” he declared. 
“The best ain’t too good for my men.” 

Shortly after he retailed a characteristic piece of 
information. 

“Wail, the boys took a 
a me last night,” he said. 


chunk of taller (tallow) out 

“We had a game of draw.” 

He seemed anxious to talk about it, in fact he was 
always glad to boast of the sums he lost, so I asked: 

“How much, Jerome?” 

“Oh, nigh on $12,000, I guess. But the old man can 
stand it. If the bank don’t bust up on me, I’ll put a 
kink in them fellows yet.” 

I found that he played 
anyone who cared 
made up for the 


lraw poker every night and 
The parties were 
most part of his own miners, some 
of them gamblers of wide experience. Chute was al 
most an infant in their hands. He would sit there, 
boasting and heaping up his bets, with the roof off, 
as they say, proud of his ability to lose in big sums 
There was always a gleam of satisfaction in his eye 
when he recounted his gambling exploits, starting with 
the familiar: “Wal, the boys took a chunk of taller 
out a me!” 


to could sit in. 


IS employees were not content to ease him of his 
wealth in this way, however. One day I received 
an anonymous note at the office in Dawson which read 


I'm honest, but | want you to know that some here don't wait 
for pay day to collect They are robbing Jerome Chute right 
and left 


I went right up to Gold Run and told Chute about 
it. He pooh-poohed the whole thing. 

“)’ thing to it, nothing to it!” he said. “These here 
sons a guns can’t put anything over on me. I aint 
being robbed. J’ll tell you that. Why say, they can’t 
foo] a business man. You know, Smith, I’m a purty 
strict employer. I get all my help for five fifty a day, 
where they pay six fifty a!! other places. They can't 
rob me r 

“But, Jerome—” | began 

“It’s just some trouble-maker,” he said, patting me 
mn the back. “Run back to the office, Smith. I’m 
watching things up here.” 

Long after this, long after Jerome had gone from 
the Yukon, I heard from one of his employees how 
systematic the “looting” had been. This man waxed 
juite reminiscent on the score 

“You know the old boss wouldn't ever pay us as 
nuch as the other mine owners,” he said. “Why, 
loggone, we were ready to work for him for nothing. 
We made a heap more than our what we 
‘ould pick up. There was always a man on the watch 
for the boss and he passed the signal back so things 
Me? I got a five-pound lard pail 
full of nuggets, one way and another.” 

The chief fault with Jerome Chute, 
na big way. 


wages on 


vould be shipshape. 


however, was 
He was always 
j improvements extravagant 
schemes that held no promise of return. It was no 
ise pointing out to him that any of these pet ideas 
were wrong. “Wal now, look here,” he would say 
n his penetrating twang, “I know all about this You 
got to put money in to get it out. You leave this to 
me, son, leave it to me.” 

Once he ordered three huge hoisting appliances such 
as the French use in the coal mines—ordered them in 
France at a cost of $60,000 a piece. And remember, 


his desire to do things 
sinking money into 
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that was not the laid-down 
price. He had to pay for the 
shipping of them across seas 
and up into the Yukon; so 
they cost him a pretty penny 
One of them was erected on 
Gold Run and it was then dis- 
covered that the machine was 
built for handling dry coal 
and not wet gravel. It went 
to pieces in less than a week 
and the other two were never 
even erected. 

In Jerome’s big day of pros 
perity he took a trip to Ot 
tawa with another Yukoner. 
During his stay of two 
months in Ottawa he drew on 
the Dawson Bank for $75, 
000. No doubt mostly lost ir 
araw. 


(,eorge 


The Failure of Jerome Chute 
T= firm of Chute and Wills had about five years 
of great prosperity; and then things started to 
get bad. The improvements began to outpace the pro 
fits and finally the affairs of the firm got into the 
hands of the bank. Ultimately the whole property 
was lost and Jerome Chute went down the river look 
ing for fresh camps and new claims. 

On a trip out some years later I fell into conversation 
on the boat with a wealthy Americen who informed 
me that he owned a number of good claims on the 
American side. They had never yielded him any 
thing, however, and he had just been up to investigate 

“You see,” he explained, “I put them into the hands 
of an experienced man up there. He was to handle 
them and take a percentage of the profits. Well, siz 
he was a man of big ideas, of vision you might say 
But he spent so much for this and that and putting 
in machinery and building dams and one thing and 
another that every dashed cent was used up. Ther 
never were any profits though he dug up a fortune 
out ef the ground al! right I’ve had to take then 
away from him.” 

“Very similar to the case of a man I worked for on 
the Canadian side,” I said. “He was a fellow citi 
zen of yours-——Jerome Chute.” 

“By Crickey!” cried the owner 
I had working for me!” 

The last heard of Jerome Chute was in the lower 
country. One night some men from Dawson, who had 
been out on a stampede, put up at a roadhouse. In 
one corner of the bar, a shabby looking old miner sat 
huddled up, nursing a pair of sore feet and muttering 
to himself. The old fellow, they found, had been out 
on the stampede and had been disappointed. He was 
on his way back. 

It was Jerome Chute. And, as he sat there, a 
broken, lonely figure, they heard him muttering to him- 
self: “Sarves ye’ right, ye old fool! Didn’t know 
enough to hang on to it when you had it. Sarves ye 
right!” 


“That’s the man 


The Fortune of Belinda Mulrooney 
A now for Belinda Mulrooney—brave, cheerful, 
capable Belinda, with the map of Ireland on her 
face and the grit of her Celtic ancestors in her honest 








es 


A view of Gold Run, 








where many of the richest claims were located. 





Carmack, the discoverer of the gold fields 
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heart! To my mind she was 
the most interesting charac- 
ter in the Yukon. 

Miss Mulrooney was a 
stewardess on a steamer ply- 
ing on the north Atlantic 
coast in 1895 and the tales 
she heard from miners, com- 
ing and going, decided her to 
try her fortune in the gold 
country. So she resigned her 
position and started for the 
magic north. She fitted out 
in Seattle in March 1896 and 
travelled alone to Dyea. Here 
she cast in her lot with a 
party of mining men and got 
as far as Lake Bennett where 
she joined some Seattle mer- 
chants. They secured a large 
scow and made the trip down 
the river to Dawson. On the 
way she kept the party sup- 
plied with fish and game, being an expert with both 
rod and gun 

At Henderson Creek, Belinda made her first try at 
fortune by staking claim No. 22 below; some time after, 
this developed into a very valuable property. In the 
early part of June she arrived in Klondyke City with a 
2,000-pound outfit and one twenty-five cent piece, the 
last of her money. 

“Here’s for luck!” said Belinda and gave the quarter 
a toss far out into the water of the Yukon. 

But it soon developed that, in coming to Dawson, 
she had not left everything to chance. Her outfit con- 
tained a supply of merchandise that was almost in- 
valuable—-silks, linen and such like. Most of her stock 
she was able to sell at a profit of at least a thousand 
per cent 

With the capital thus obtained, she opened a 
restaurant. It was a big success, for Belinda knew 
how to serve meals and, still more important, she knew 
how to charge. Her meals, I think, cost $4.50 except 
during the panic seasons and then of course, they went 
up. This venture netted her so well that she built a 
two-storey log hotel at the forks of El Dorado and 
Bonanza and named the place, which grew up around, 
Grand Forks. Here she did a thriving business. Af! 
the time, of course, she was taking a hand in the min- 
ing business. She picked up claims here and there 
She acquired claim No. 27 below Discovery on Domin 
ion Creek and an interest in No. 50 above on Bonanza, 
both of which were valuable properties. 


Her Broad Ambitions 

T= first time I ever saw Belinda Mulrooney was 

one winter day when she had come in from Grand 
Forks in a basket sleigh, drawn by her faithful dog, 
Nero. He was a magnificent animal, a 
St. Bernard, and the largest dog in the Yukon. He 
took his mistress wherever she went, dragging the 
sleigh along with a noble ease and making the eighteen 
mile trip to Dawson always in less than three hours. 
She had come in on this occasion to close up a deal by 
which she was securing the Fairview Hotel in Dawson 
from Alex. McDonald. It was quite a pretentious place 
and the fact that she was able to buy it in demon- 
strates how well her affairs had been coming on. The 
business brought her to the Administration Building. 

I found her a brilliant and refined woman. She was 
an exceedingly bright talker and had a wealth of ideas. 
She told us that day all about her plans for the Fair- 
view. It was going to be made the finest hotel on the 
continent. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” she said. “We have the 
wealth here. The people of Dawson can pay for service 
and I’m going to see that they get it. I’m going to 
import furnishings that'll make the Waldorf look 
shabby and there’s a high-priced chef coming in on the 
first boat. This is going to be a real hotel.” 

She succeeded in her plans in so far at least as 
service was concerned. I remember an occasion when 
Mr. F. C. Wade arrived to take the position ef Crown 
Prosecutor for the Territory. Miss Mulrooney invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Wade and my wife and I to dinner with 
her at the Fairview. It was a most astonishing meal 
that she served us; course after course of the most ex- 
pensive foods—terrapin, turkey, caviare, grapes, fime 
wines. Through it all our hostess kept up a running 
fire of talk that was most entertaining. 

After dinner she took us in to her private sitting- 
room and, among other things, showed us a silver 
platter containing various sized nuggets of gold that 
had been found on her claims. This she passed around, 
as though it were a platter of cookies. “Have one— 
Oh, come now, choose one—No, not that little one— 

Continued on page 55 








LD TIMES 


FEW miles north of Oshawa, Ontario, there is 
village called Columbus, named after a 
foreigner who went through the motions of dis- 
covering America. A mile west of Columbus there 
used to stand a nameless hamlet of fifteen or twenty 
houses, clustered about an old red woolen mill. 

It was here I was born and spent the first fifteen 
years of my career. I have forgotten many things that 
happened since then, but every incident of that long 
vanished period is branded on my memory. I can see 
the old mill with its slatted belfry, and the general store 
hard by with its warped shutters, and the boarding 
house, and the unassuming cottages, as though I beheld 
them yesterday. But it is more than forty years since 
Il went away to seek my fortune, and that hamlet is no 
more. It has been sown to salt, like Jerusalem. It has 
dispersed and wandered far away, and the place that 
knew it once shall know it no more. There is nothing 
there now but fresh air and scenery. 

This is one of the griefs of my old age. You have 
read the story of “The Man Without a Country?” 
Doubtless you have wept over his misfortunes. I am 
the man without a birthplace, and would appreciate a 
few of your tears. It would be a great joy to me to go 
back and see that little old hamlet, but it isn’t there to 
see. Long years ago the mil! was dismantled, and the 
machinery taken away, and then there was no further 
excuse for the village. Prosperous farmers of the sur- 
rounding country bought the cottages and put them on 
roller skates, and hauled them away, to be used as 
granaries or cow stables. The house I was born in 
took a_ hike over the hills to a distant farm, where it 
still stands; in use, I am told, as a henhouse. 

All this is so tragic to me that I haven't the courage 
to return and visit those scattered houses, associated 
with boyhood memories. I couldn’t walk into my own 
old home, and think beautiful things in the presence of 
a lot of setting hens and noisy roosters. Sentiment 
would be impossible under such conditions. 
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= world has changed a great deal since I lived a 
mile west of Columbus. Then there were no electric 
lights, or telephones, or automobiles, or moving pictures. 
The tallow candle was reluctantly giving place to the 
kerosene lamp. No daily 

newspapers penetrated 

into our lonely commun- 


ity; big events might 
happen in the outside 
world, but the news 


would have long white 
whiskers hefore it reach- 
ed us. Everybody went 
to bed early, and beat the 
sun rising, and should 
have been healthy and 
wealthy and wise. 

It was a most orderly and decorous country. 


People 
worked hard, and went to church Sundays, and paid 


their taxes, and life was much like clockwork. Excit- 
ing happenings were so rare that the ident fication of 
a sheep-killing dog created a great and lasting sensa- 
tion. 

But boy nature at that time was much like boy 
nature now. Boyhood craves excitement and detests 
the humdrum. There were perhaps a dozen lads of 
my age in the neighborhood, and our great dissipa- 
tion was the reading of dime novels. This pastime 
was strictly verboten. To be caught 
reading such literature meant a ses- 
sion in the woodshed with an indignant 
parent, armed with a strap or a barrel 
stave. 

But the novels were smuggled in, 
one way or another, and eagerly de- 
voured. Most of them treated of mys- 
terious avengers who went through the 
woods potting Indians. The Leather- 
stocking talesof Cooperhad established 
a fashion that endured for very many 
years; and the cheap literature of the 
time was largely engaged with beauti- 
ful “females” who rode palfreys, and 
with majestic Indians who spoke in 
rounded periods, and with equally 
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majestic white heroes who wore hunt- 
ing shirts of buckskin, and carried long 
rifles, and spoke a dialect that was 
never heard in the earth or the waters 
under the earth. 

As a result of such a helpful course 
of reading, the boys were impatient to 


degree. 





him any price, in silver or in bonds. 
earned renown, until the ice beneath my weight exved in and let me down. 

The winter nights were dark and cold, and often loud with gales; and then the 
graybeards, bent and ald, would tell us wondrous tales. 
pioneers, inspired of heart and tongue, in those far distant times, my dears, when 
I’ve heard them tell of dangers dire, with tense and bated 
breath; of mighty forests all afire, and settlers done to death. 
lands vast and dim where wolves in winter sped, and tore the hunter limb from 
limb, and left him doubly dead. They told of bears and wolverines—one fact my 
soul bewails, which is, there were no horse marines, to listen to their tales. 

Oh, many years have flown since then, and I am old and stale, and I have 
mingled much with men, and spent nine years i jail. 
and barns, have roamed from sea to sea, and listened to a million yarns, of varying 
But never have I known the thrills I felt when I was young, in our lone 
cabin in the hills, where those old tales were sprung. 
delights like those we small boys knew when hearing, on the long cold nights, the 
tales that were not true. 


we old guys were young. 


in CANADA 








Walt Mason has, perhaps, more followers than any 
other poet living—for many millions read his stories in 
verse every day at breakfast. The career of the news- 
paper bard has been a picturesque one and it will be 
news to many that it began in Canada. Yes, Uncle 
Walt is a Canadian, one that this country can well be 
proud of, for he has fought his way to fame in the face 
of tremendous odds and his pen preaches always the 
gospel of good fellowship and truth. The editor ex- 
tracted a promise from him some time ago to write of 
his early impressions of Canada and he herewith fulfils 
his pledge. His impressions, as the reader will see, 
were brief—but they were lurid!—THE EDITOR. 


grow up, so they could go to the woods and establish 
private graveyards for the Indians. I well remember 
how I used to lie awake at night picturing myself as a 
dread avenger rcaming the forest aisles, only pausing 
now and then to add a Mohican or Huron to my string. 


"THE eyes of our desires were turned to the north. 
“ Up there was the forest. vast and mysterious. Even 
yet I feel a sort of thrill when the forest is mentioned. 
It was the enchanted land to the boys of forty years 
ago. The literature of the time was full of it—-not only 
the dime novels, but books of ail kinds. Even in the 
school readers there were many stories reflecting the 
tragedy and mystery of the woods. There was the 
story of the weodman who went to his day’s work, 
leaving his dog Bandy at home, much against 
Bandy’s will. On his way home the woodman 
was attacked by wolves, and would have been 
slain, but for good old Bandy. This superdog 
had a hunch that some 
thing unpleasant was 
happening in the tim- 
ber, so went to his 
master’s rescue. He 
saved the master, but 
was so badly chewed up 
himself that he expired. 
The master put a head- 
stone over his grave, 
on which was inscribed 





By WALT MASON 


That was my favorite poem in my schooldays. I had 
it by heart and always was suffering for a chance to 
recite it. Friday afternoons at Dryden's school wert 
viven over to declamations and kindred exercises. The 
teacher had to rope me down to keep me from rearing 
up and reciting “The Lost Hunter.” 

There were so many blood-curdling stories of wolves, 
in the bocks and in the mouths of the graybeards, that 
I never think of the Canadian forest without seeming 
to hear “The wolf’s long how! from Onalaska's shore,” 





as Campbell so rhythmically put it. 

I never saw the forest I am talking about. But i: 
my young days it was a I don't 
know how far away it was. It was “up north,” up ir 
the bleak mysterious north, a wonderful place infeste 
by wolves and bears and other wild animals, and of 


living thing to me. 


course by Indians. 


AoW and then a settler would drift down from the 
- woods, and sit around the store for an evening o1 
two, and tell heart-breaking stories, and then drift 
back again, to the shadows and the silence of the woods 
One visitor of this description was named Engle. He 
was clearing a piece of land somewhere in the woods 
The trees were so close together he had to pry hin 
self between them with a crowbar, and he thought that 
in the course of ninety or a hundred years he'd have 
sared for a potato patch. He had 
{ pessimistic air, but he was 





enough ground ¢ 
most discouraged an¢ 
great hero to the boys. 





He wore a cap about the size of a bushel basket 
made of the fur of some animal and the tail hung dow: 
his back. He also had a great accumulation of re 
whiskers, and with his cap and whiskers he looked lik: 
a bonfire from a distance. 

He had relatives in our neighborhood, and so re 
mained several days and spent his evenings in the 
store telling yarns. When he realized that the boys 
were feverishly interested in backwoods stories, he did 
his best to supply the demand. He found that we wer 
especially interested wolves, and governed hin 
self accordingly. You'd have thought that he invented 
wolves, he knew so much about them He had 
slow, careful way of talk 
ng, and he left the in 
pression that his great 
aim was accuracy. He 
lidn’t want to tell any 
thing that wouldn’t stand 
the acid test for truth. 

My memory of Engl 
and his stories couldn’ 
be clearer if I had heard 












the epitaph: 
“Beneath this stone there lies at rest 
3andy, of all good dogs the best.” 


I am quoting this story.from memory, after more 
than forty years, and may be wrong in some of the 
details, but the substance is correct. Then there was 
the tragic poem of “The Lost Hunter,” beginning: 

“‘Numbed by the piercing, freezing air, 

And burdened by his game, 
The hunter, struggling with despair, 
Dragged on his shivering frame.” 


CANADIAN NIGHTS By Walt 


N CANADA, in olden days, the wintertime was long; and we sat 
blaze, and dished up tale and song. 


Mason 


by the ruddy 
In Canada the snow was cheap when we 
old boys were young, and I have seen full many a heap against our cabin flung. 
vld qo and harvest ice along the creeks and ponds, and none would ask 
In Canada I learned to skate, and, skating, 


The land was full of 


They told of wood- 


And I have sat in halls 


And winter brings no more 


nearly half a_ century 
ago. One of his yarns 

treated of a woman who was traveling with her ch 
dren in a sleigh, drawn by two horses. 
ing good time when she heard a most disagreeable 
racket behind her: looking back, she saw about a 
million wolves chasing the rig. Here Engle paused and 
corrected himself. He should have said ten thousand, 
not a million. She whipped up the korses, but they 
were tired, having traveled about five hundred miles 
that day, in snow up to their ears, and the wolves cor 
tinued to gain. Presently they were right behind the 
sleigh, gnashing their teeth and making themselves a 
positive annoyance. With great pres 
ence of mind the woman threw he: 
youngest child to them, and they stop 
ped long enough to devour the young 
ster, and the horses forged ahead. 

But a five-year-old child doesn’t last 
long with a big bunch of wolves, esp: 
cially when there are no side dishes; 
and before long the brutes were slave 
ing and howling around the sled agair 
The woman saw that drastic steps 
would have to be taken once more; so 
she threw overboard young Alexande 
Augustus, a promising lad of six 
years. She hated to do it, being «a 
woman of refinement, but in great 
emergencies the rules of etiquette can 
not always be observed. 
wolves were delayed while they 
polished off Alexander Augustus, but 
the relief was only temporary. In a 
few minutes they were howling behind 
the sled again, demanding further re 
freshments 





She was mak 


him last night, instead of 


Again the 
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The cream of the world’s magazine literature. 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that is 
new, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


Germany Can Fight Again 
I pert Contends That Teutonas Will he Readu 


in“ T we nti ye are 


"T*HE world seemingly has taken it for granted that 

Germany is beaten and has ceased to be a world 
menace. A startling rejoinder comes from the pen 
of J. B. W. Gardiner in World’s Work. He contends 
that Germany can fight again, and probably will be 
ready to do so, twenty years from now. Such is the 
conclusion that he reached after the presentation of 
the following facts: 


Just what the political lineup will be twenty-five 
years from now it is idle to speculate upon. Two 
things are, however, reasonably certain. With the 
exception of Spain, the countries west of Germany, in- 
cluding America, that is, the present Entente, will 
ethically or in fact, be bonded together to guard in so 
far as it may be possible the future peace of the world. 
Germany on the other hand is almost certain to form 
some alliances with the more Eastern Powers. The 
question of the Teutonic Austrians has already been 
nentioned. These will probably weld themselves strong- 
ly to Germany either through merger or through treaty 
agreement. The strongest possibility is of a liaison be 
tween Germany and Russia. This might have been 
verted had we not in our dealing with Russia per- 
sisted, through some silly socialistic notions, in turning 
what was a purely military problem into an experiment 
in economics 3ut as it is, this is a condition which 
we have to face and we must make up our mind that in 

| probability this alliance is one with which we must 
eventually contend. ; 

The question of population, of man power, merges 
tself to a certain degree with that of political alliances. 
Germany, through the peace treaty, will suffer a cer 
tain loss. Through the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, the cession of East Prussia, parts of West 
Prussia, Posen, and Silesia to Poland and the cession 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark, a population of 
5.750.000 weuld pass from her control. But if the 
Teutons of Austria unite with those of Germany, more 
than 8,000,000 people will be added to Germany’s 
population, a clear gain of 2,250,000. But the true 
gain will be much greater than these numbers indicate 
because, while the gross loss is made up of people 
loathing and detesting Germany and constantly look 
ing for a chance to escape from her oppressive rule, 
the gross gain would be a people, one in blood with 
the Germans and one in whatever ambitions and 
aspirations Germany might have. — It is in itself a 
distinct source of danger; a situation to be watched 
with the greatest care and to be guarded against with 
every precaution the Allied statesmen can throw 
around it. The Germans, moreover, are a very prolific 
people, much more so than those of the Entente coun 
tries. In addition to their natural] proclivities in this 
direction. the entire state has been during the last 
two years turned into a human stock farm, the women 
being treated as brood mares. There are official 
records to prove that the German Government has 
made efforts to have every woman in the empire of 
suitable age, whether maid, wife, or widow, bear a 
child, legitimate or illegitimate. It will not take very 
many years, as the life of a nation is numbered, to re- 
pair the wastage of the present war. In Russia, par 
ticularly in Western Russia, there are elements more 
friendly to the Teutonic elements than to the Entente. 
Particularly is this true of Finland and of Ukrania. 
With Russia in its present liquid state no man car 
say where the sympathies of the population will lie 
twenty years from now 1 





But there is a German trend 
now which, as the years pass and the old avenues of 
commerce are again open, may develop into something 
more definite and much more dangerous. In brief, 
then, it is entirely probable that within twenty years 





the man power at Germany's disposal will be as great 
as that with which she began the 1915 campaign. 

The question of raw materials is also interwoven 
with that of the probable post-war alliances. Germany 
has lost her most valuable stores of war supplies—the 
iron of Lorraine and the potash of Alsace—but Ger- 
many has not been deprived entirely of metal. Previous 
to the acquisition of Lorraine the iron mines of Prussia 
were well developed and were actively worked. In the 
early ‘nineties the output of the Prussian mines 
equalled that of Lorraine. Later, because of the 
greater richness of the ore from the latter source, the 
output surpassed that of Prussia and Lorraine came 
to be the most important source of German steel. Now 
Germany must go back to working, at greater cost 
end with greater effort, the lower grade ore which she 
possessed prior to 1870. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Germany will still control the output of the 
mines of Sweden; that there is a strong probability 
that she wil! similarly control the output of the Donetz 
basin in Russia; that under the “no economic barrier” 
clause in our peace conditions she can import all the 
metal she can buy and pay for in foreign markets. As 
a war-making state, then, there is a distinct probability 
that in twenty years Germany will be even more 
powerful than she was in 1914, if the peace terms pro- 
posed by this country are not materially modified. 
There is a determined effort going on in this country 
to-day—in some quarters springing from ignorance, 
in others from an impractical and ill-timed idealism, 
in still others from motives of unquestionable venality 

to create a wave of sympathy for the German people 
and to endow them with a sacrosanct character entirely 
different from that which they really possess. Their 
native cruelty and brutality, the fiendish joy of their 
soldiers in striking down helpless non-combatants, of 
their women while masquerading as angels of mercy 
under the sacred symbol of the Red Cross in torturing 
the wounded, even of their children in abusing prison- 
ers—these are thrust aside, not considered, the testi- 
mony of the world ignored. Vengeance of German 
crimes we must not take. It is unworthy of a great 
people and of the cause for which we have fought. 
But justice to ourselves demands that this beast be 
locked up in such a way that he can never again 
break loose to place an entire world in agony. A just 
peace can be made upon but one basis—the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 
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And the next lesson wil! be—- 


A series of Biographical, Scien- 


Victory Three Davs Off 


Wes Comple te Defeat of Germans in Sight? 


5S igor is a feeling in certain circles in Great 

Britain that the armistice was a mistake. This 
view isexpressed by L. J. Maxse in the National Review 
in the course of a series of notes on the end of the war. 
in which he declares that seventy-two hours more of 
fighting would have resulted in the complete defeat 
of the German armies. This he advances not as a 
theory but as a matter of established fact among 
military men. He says: 


In the universal joy at the end of a hideous night- 
mare, with its hourly toll of priceless lives, there was 
naturally little inclination to scrutinize either the 
peace terms or the armistice terms. Our powerful 
Government Press had little difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing that all was for the best “in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds” under the greatest of great men. But 
as the facts leaked out—they have not yet all leaked 
out—it became clear that the Versailles Conclave had 
made “some mess” from the British point of view of 
the peace terms, for which, let us hasten to say, no 
Ally is in any degree responsible. Any blame there 
may be lies exclusively on the British Delegation, whose 
composition from the outset inspired distrust owing 
to the ascendancy of the “Be kind to Germany or she 
won't love you” section, to which the Prime Minister 
has rallied. The Armistice, as may be gathered from 
the document read by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons on Armistice Day, was more satisfactory 
than the Peace, but then it had been drawn up by 
soldiers and sailors of such eminence that the “frock 
coats” hesitated to interfere, though according to the 
sympathetic Daily News there was among them, as 
already noted, a momentary disposition to dispense 
with a white flag. Happily public opinion was too 
strong for this “concession,” but a grave blunder was 
made in allowing Hindenburg to escape the surrender, 
and in permitting the German army to retire with 
the honors of war, the officers wearing their side-arms, 
of which not unnaturally the utmost capital has been 
made. The nation of bullies behind the Rhine have 
not been slow to draw the conclusion which bullies 
invariably deduce when treated above their deserts. 
hus do the Allies thoughtlessly conspire to bolster 
up Prussian militarism, of which the officers’ corps 
is the avowed corner-stone. Their prestige must be 
destroyed in the eyes of the German populace before 
we can hope for permanent peace. What crimes are 
committed in the name of magnanimity! 

There was a graver aspect of the Armistice which 
only transpired later. We all noted that while the 
Home Front cheered itself hoarse from the moment 
the great news of its signature was published, and 
at some points almost went off its head with enthus- 
iasm, as was only natural—superior persons need not 
exaggerate the mild mafficking that occurred 
a strange and significant silence possessed the Allied 
armies. It was supposed that as the bearers of this 
hideous burden the battle-worn would be the first to 
jubilate when the “Cease Fire!” sounded after four 
and a half years of carnage. But eager correspon- 
dents on the spot were unable to record anything of 
the kind, and vied with one another in farfetched ex- 
planations of this phenomenal calm. We now know 
that the indifference with which the Armistice was re- 
ceived on our Front was due to the common sense of 
the great armies under Sir Douglas Haig, from G.H.Q. 
downwards. They knew what we did not know, that 
within the last few days the military situation had 
eveloped incalculably in favor of the Allies, and that 
for the enemy it was a choice between uncondition- 
ally signing any armistice and catastrophe on a scale 
such as had never been dreamt of in military history 
at the lowest computation, five Sedans No wonder 
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there was a lack of enthusiasm when it was learnt 
that this magnificent prize was to be snatched away 
the moment it was about to be grasped. During the 
week ending November 9, the German army was in 
deadly peril, primarily due to the British advance 
between the Scheldt and Sambre, which had brought 
us within measurable distance 6f the Dutch, frontier 
north of Liége. It was more than doubtful whether 
the enemy would be able to withdraw through this 
gap. Meanwhile the Americans and French, who had 
been hung up for about a month, broke through the 
German armies on either bank of the Meuse, reaching 
Méziéres. This involved the severance of the enemy’s 
main lateral line of communications, Metz, Montmédy, 
Méziéres, Hirson—and threatened both groups of 
armies under Rupprecht of Bavaria and the German 
Crown Prince respectively with disaster. The pro- 
longed retirement of the German army had produced 
so much confusion throughout the enemy’s lines of 
communication, and such demoralization among troeps 
who had been heavily hammered and were without 
hope of victory, that catastrophe stared them in the 
face. 

According to those who are in a position to know, 
had the war lasted for another three days, i.e. from 
November 11 to November 14, a complete collapse 
must have taken place, the German armies being 
broken in two, those in Belgium being driven over the 
Dutch frontier, where they would have been interned. 
Moreover, Marshal Foch had prepared another great 
attack east of the Meuse, which would undoubtedly 
have been a “knock-out” in a military sense. There- 
fore when Germany signed the Armistice German 
arms were faced with imminent disaster of so huge 
a character as to eciipse every recorded military de- 
bacle, and she had no alternative but to surrender on 
any terms. Such being the avowed military situation 
it seems, to put it mildly, unfortunate that the Ver- 
sailles Conclave did not postpone the operation of the 
Armistice for another seventy-two hours, while it is 
incomprehensible that a beaten enemy, whose organized 
infamies have made everything German execrable for 
all time, should have received any concessions or any 
consideration which were bound to be exploited against 
the Allies, and which as a matter of fact in the inter- 
val have developed. German arrogance to such a degree 
as to suggest to the neutral world that they have won 
and we have lost. No doubt official explanations will 
be forthcoming of this disappointing denouement, but 
though it be argued that the French army was near 
the end of its tether, while the problem of British 
man-power had become sericus, there was the great 
and almost untapped American reservoir, and if it be 
true that in another three days German military 
power would have been shattered, the Allied Powers 
cannot congratulate themselves on their performance. 
How explain the inexplicable? How defend the inde- 
fensible? How came soidiers of such calibre as those 
consulted at Versailles and in command of the Allied 
armies—Marshal Foch, General Pétain (since made a 
Marshal), Sir Douglas Haig, General Pershing, with 
conspicuously able Staffs, and the many brilliant lead- 
ers in the field who have gained imperishable renown 
in the war—-to miss the greatest prize that ever pre- 
sented itself to victorious armies by a bare three days? 
Conceivably they were overruled, and it was not they 
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but others who precipitated this ill-timed Armistice. 
Was the final tragedy another instance of civilian in- 
terference, from which the Allied cause has suffered 
so grievously throughout the war? We don’t know. 
We can only guess. 

We suspect that for once, however, the civilians were 
not entirely to blame, and that Civilization was robbed 
of the crowning mercy which would have paralyzed 
Kultur for the rest of the century through that curious 
weakness which occasionally obscures the finest 
military judgment directly it leaves its own proper 
sphere and finds itself on the unfamiliar and bewilder- 
ing ground of politics. Strategy for strategists and 
polities for politicians is the only sound working rule 
in this or any other war, and just as we have consis- 
tently warned the politicians off the military course, 
we should venture to warn soldiers against political 
pitfalls, into which even the most brilliant are liable 
to fall. Every soldier who is worthy to be called such 
naturally detests Bolshevikism in every shape and 
form. It is his peculiar bugbear, revolting to all his 
ideas and infinitely more revolting to-day than ever 
before owing to horrible events in Russia. We sus- 
pect that some astute person at the psychological 
moment whispered the word “German Bolshevikism”’ 
into the horrified ear of the military members of the 
Versailles War Council, coupled with the appalling 
suggestion that the evil thing might spread if it once 
got under way in Germany, and that forthwith the 
Armistice was regarded as an urgent Allied interest. 


Russians Awaiting the 
Messiah 


Populai Beli f That the Second Coming of ¢ h rist 
is at Hand 


B Scand millions of the lower classes of Russians have 

been expectantly awaiting the advent of the 
Messiah is the explanation, according to a writer in 
the Nation (New York), of much that has recently 
happened in that distressed country. We quote from 
the article referred to: 


“The great, white Christ is coming,” they whispered. 
And they whispered lest Herod should hear: the Czar 
or their own lesser leaders, the small Messiahs, who 
would not believe and might mock them, denying the 
resurrection of their ancient faith and putting their 
new-born hope to death. 

For this saying was no new saying to them of the 
mob. They were recalling the hoary prophecy Tolstoi 
heard and reported: That He was coming out of the 
North. But they believed it, those simple peasants, 
soldiers, sailors, and working men and women; verily. 

That’s why there was so little killing, looting, burn- 
ing, in Petrograd, Moscow, Vladivostok—wherever and 
so long as the mob reigned supreme. That is the 
light. “We, the people, must not do to others any of 
the things that have been done to us.” That’s what 
they said to one another. I heard them. That was 
the light I saw in the darkness; and others also saw 
it; as it was written. That is the light which shineth 
in the darkness. And the darkness saw the light, as 
of old. And, as of old, the darkness comprehended it 
not. 

“How came it,” said the Hon, Elihu Root, Chairman 
of the United States Commission to Russia, marvelling, 
“why was it that with no Government and no police 
there was order in Russia?” It was because the Russian 
multitudes believed, and they believe, that Christ wil! 
surely come again; and soon. 

In a line; one burning, enlightening line: “The Mil- 
lennium first; then the Messiah.” Thus the Russian 
prophecy. Hence the Russian revolution. The revolu- 
tion in Russia is to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 
here on ‘the earth, now; in order that Christ may 
come soon; and, coming, reign forever. Forever and 
ever, everywhere. Not over Russia alone. The revo 
lution in Russia is not the Russion revolution. It is 
“The Revolution.” 

The Russian people heard voices. And they were 
afraid. For of all the voices*which they heard calling 
into their darkness to them, there were but two that 
spoke for them. 

They hearkened to those two voices. They had to 
listen to those two voices, and they had to heed them 
and believe them. 

For one of the two voices which the children of 
Russia heard was that of the priest preaching in the 
church: that the Christ who had come once and died 
for their sake would come again, and live for, and 
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love, and lead the » out c’? the darkness into the King 
dom of Heaven—if they were good and did what His 
Holy Church bade them do. And they were good. 
They were ;vood as children are good; not knowing it, 
but believing they were evil. The convietion of sin 
is in every Russian heart, so that they judge not, 
neither do they kill nor take vengeance; for vengeanc« 
is the Lord’s. “We, the people, must not do to others 
any of the things which have been done to us.” 

The other voice that they heard was of one crying 
in the wilderness: the propagandist of the revolution 
He appeared, not openly in the churches, but came, as 
the priest said it was written that He came before: like 
a thief in the night, stealthily. This messenger wore 
rough raiment, ate coarse food, and cast words hard as 
stones at the righteous: priests and princes; Pharisees 
and Sadducees; bad masters and good masters also, 
calling them all alike the offspring of vipers, and warr 
ing them to flee from the wrath to come; since the axe 
was to be laid at the very root of every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit. 

When, then, the great war broke, a deluge, upon 
the Russian children and swept them, twenty-four 
millions, suddenly, blindly, drunk into the marches to 
be betrayed there and killed by the millions, and by 
millions more to suffer in the dark, cold, bloody, 
stinking trenches, fighting some other peasants they 
did not hate; for a purpose they could not comprehend; 
and, when standing there, without food and without 
arms and without leaders, the Czar forbade them drink 
also—they understood. For the first time in the life 
time of their race, they, all together, looked up, sober 
and simple, like grown-up children, out upon the world 
and its works and its ways and its war, and they 
understood. The Russian people understood, as chil 
dren understand. And they remembered 

This was the beginning. Christ was coming, and 
the Kingdom. The prophecy was proving true The 
war had come. “The Revolution” was due And, 
verily, the Revolution came. And when it came, a 
wondrous thing happened. When the word came dowr 
out of Petrograd that the Czar was put down from his 
throne; that the proud were scattered, and the people 
exalted, the Russian soldiers, sailors, workingmen and 
peasants—the Russian children turned and called the 
good tidings across the trenches to the Germar 
peasants, saying: “The Revolution is come,” meaning 
that it was come for the Germans also. 

The firing ceased. For awhile there was no fighting 
on the Eastern front, as it had happened once on the 
Christ’s day in the West. Hate passed; there was 
peace on earth, good will among men for a little while. 
Not for long. No. “A voice was heard in Ramah, 
weeping and great mourning, Rachael weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted, because they are 
not.” ; 

The Russians understood. This was not the light, 
this peace of the peoples; this was only a messenger to 
bear witness to the light: a sign to show that such 
things can be. The peace of the peoples was a sigr 
to show that peace and love can be on earth when the 
peoples have prepared the way for these good things 

So the Russian people explained to one another, 
simply. Not all the people had been perfected; not 
all the preparations had been made; the crooked ways 
had not all been straightened; His way had beer 
smoother. So say the Russians, believing it. Such is 
the report among them, which they accept, and pass o1 
to all the peoples of the earth, excepting only the 
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How Botha Saved South 
Africa 

‘1 | Mis Defeat of 

Karli 


the Revolution mn 
Wer Stage 8 


the 


of the great stories of the war is the magnifi 


( - E 

cent way in which Louis Botha handled the situa- 
South Africa in the first sta; when German 
la stirred up a revolution among the Boers 


t niu 





propagan¢e 
Y 
I 





ttle information came out at the time with reference 
to events in the Transvaal but now that the censor 
ship is raised it is possible to learn what occurred 
and a realistic story appears in the London Daily Mail 
from the pen of Lewis Rose MacLeod. It reads it 
par ~ follows 

Before he left to conquer German South-West Africa 
for the British Empire he took the field to quell a re 
bellion among his fellow-countrymen engineered by 
General Bevyers, then Commandant-General of the 
South African Forces, and the redoubtable Christiaan 
de Wet, the famous guerilla leader of the Boer War 


That a story all compact of romance 
told here Both of these men were 


too long to be 
his trusted friends, 


old and ed comrades of the battlefield But both 
fell a victim to German wiles—Beyers because (1 
think) he was a knave, De Wet from an _ inverted 
sense of chiva ry. 

Anyone who knows South Africa intimately will be 
able to appreciate the difficulties of Botha’s position 
when the rebellion broke ou Lord Harcourt, who 
was Colonial Secretary at the time, has just told us 





that half 


was taken by the 1 


store of rifles and ammunition 
‘Is through treachery, and that 





for 16 days was “touch and go” in South Africa 
But Botha never showed the slightest sign of con 
cern at this perio¢ 
As I was going into the Rand Club in Johannes 


fateful October 
“I've just heard 
s going to take the field against 


one of those 
who said, 


burg for luncheon oar 
javs in 1914, I met a 
that Botha himself 
the rebels Is it true? 

“4 ’ said I, “but I'll soon find out.” 
Jumping to a taxicab with a companion I motored 
the 40 miles to Pretoria and called upon the Prime 
Buildings on Meintjes Kop-—a 
high hill overlooking both town and veld; surely, in 
architecture, one of the 
ildings in the world. 
us off for a while 


mart 





s lation as we as lI most 





The general 


was very busy, and more than usually tired. It had 
beer exhausting aay. Black-coated predikants 
(cler nen) with troubled visage thronged the cor 





The Church plays a part of first importance 
South African affairs. They had been swarming 
F could guess some of the diffi- 

#s that Botha had been experiencing. 
When the last 


there a aay, and one 


that 


parson had left he saw us. He sat 
is rge table in a great room which commanded a 
wide view of rolling veld. There was no fuss of 
papers on his desk. There never is. His blotting- 
paper wa ean. He is not a desk-man. The little 
nearby things are not for him. He takes the long 





view. His light-blue eyes have the rather fixed and 
far-away expression dwellers in the 
great spaces of the earth. As he spoke he tap-tapped 


common to all 








with a blue pencil on his blotting-paper. It is a 
mannerism which he carries into Parliament. 

We said we had come to congratuMate-him on his 
decision to take the field against the rebels, and that 
the whole country—the Empire, indeed—would ap- 
plaud it. His reply was very simple, and should be 
for ever memorable. 


It is 


“and it is 


my duty,” he said, in his even, rather guttural 
the only thing for me to do. Beyers 
n and he has a very big following in 


l his 


tones, 





Was a strong mar 
the country There is no one else I 


now, so I must go myself.” 


can pul lr 
days later he was in the field against his 
He moved swiftly, as is his wont. 
sooned turned to rout, Beyers, fleeing before 
him, perished ignominiously while swimming his horse 
a flooded river. De Wet—whose elusive tactics 
had defeated our best British cavalry leaders for three 
was taken prisoner. 

ha had kept his pledge to the Empire to which 
he swore loyalty at the peace conference at Vereenig 
ing Sut he had lifelong friendships. Many 
of his best and st friends drew apart from him. 
1 iditional rz was introduced into South 
African politics, already sufficiently embittered 
through schism and other causes. 

How closely these friendships touched his private 
life I ean best illustrate by an anecdote. On the day on 
which the last shots in the rebellion were fired I was 
in his house in Pretoria. 

While we were there his secretary came to him with 
news of that last encounter, which had taken place 
that morning only a few miles from where we stood. 
“Ten of our men have been killed,” he said. 
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‘Now, William, what were you about to say?” 
“I am very sorry,” said Botha. “It is a bad busi 


ness 

“We have taken all the rebels prisoners,” the secre 
tary went on, “and Fourie has been wounded.” 

(Fourie was an officer in the Defence Force 
had turned traitor, and in happier days he 
intimate friend of the Botha family 
he was not really wounded, but so 
morning.) 

“Poor Fourie!” said Botha—and he said it more than 
once that morning— very sorry that he is wound 
ed—very sorry indee« 

Not very many days later Fourie 
by a court-martial and shot 

Followed the German South-West Africa campaign, 
with results which are now history. Botha returned to 
his old post and carried on as Premier while his in- 
separable friend and lieutenant, Smuts, went first to 
conquer German East Africa and later to London to 
assist in the War Cabinet. 

Botha’s position has been no sinecure. He has been 
assailed on all sides with the utmost bitterness. The 
embers of rebellion have smouldered all the time. He 
has had to reconcile interests apparently irreconcil- 
able. Some of his own countrymen have denounced 
him as a “Khaki,” an “Englishman”—both terms of 
horrible reproach. A section of the British populatior 
has attacked him as a racialist. He has had labor 
troubles which developed into anarchy and bloodshed. 
The cosmopolitan nature of a large part of the South 
African population has not lessened his difficulties 
during the war. And all the time he has had the 
ever-present native problem to deal with in its many 
phases, 

Through it all he has never wavered even momen 
tarily from his duty. The Empire owes him a debt 
of gratitude which it never can repay. It may flatt 
our political pride to attrit loyalty of Soutt 
Africa to the wisdom of Campbell-Bannerman in 
granting her self-government. We may even attri- 
bute it to the genius of the British race for govern- 
ment. But here is one solid, concrete fact for grate- 
ful remembrance—the loyalty of South Africa to the 
British Empire has been largely due to 
of one man, Louis Botha. 
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had been an 
As it turned out, 
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The New Crisis in the Balkans 


Nerious Difficulties Arising Between Greece and 
Bul 
Pals ( 

( NE of the most perplexing problems at the Peace 


Conference will be the settling of Balkan boun- 


daries 


Already a dangerous feud has arisen betweer 


Greece and Bulgaria and M. Venizelos, the Greek 
statesman who has been such a great friend of the 
Entente, has been fighting tooth and nail in the al 
lied capitals to offset what he claims to be a danger 
ous trend toward sympathy for Bulgaria. 

As soon as Mr. Wilson has a little time at his dis 
posal in Paris, he will be made acquainted with the 


nature of the new crisis that has risen ir 
a crisis due mainly, if we may trust the Greek press 
to persistent Bulgar machi 
trying to escape the odium they 
atrocities perpetrated upon 
Balkans. Controversies on the 
the European dailies, officia! Bulgar 


the Balkar s, 





The Bulgars are 
have incurred by the 
foes throughout the 

ject begin to fill 


the lie 


nations. 
\ 


their 








ving 


to official Greeks. Bulgaria sets up territorial claims 
in the near East which, Mr. Venizelos says, will lay 
the foundation for another war in the immediate 


future if Mr. Wilson allows himself to be misled 


Ww 


London and Paris are “worked,” the Greeks charge, 
by shady diplomatists and venal journalists in the 
Bulgar interest who are trying to make it appear that 
everything done by the Bulgarians was the fault of 
their king, Ferdinand. That excuse infuriates the 
Greek journ: and there are many of them in some 
of the large capitals issued in the patriotic Hellenic 
interest. Ferdinand, it is urged, slew all the Greek 
women and chiidren in Macedonia. He starved Greek 
prisoners. He invaded Greek territory and sold the 
inhabitants as slaves to the Turks. This artifice, work 
ed through the medium of character sketches of Fer- 
dinand as a combination of Machiavelli and Mephis- 
topheles, seducing the Bulgars into error when al] the 
time they thought they were fighting for democracy, 
has been controverted again and again in the Athenian 
press inspired by Venizel some reason, com- 
plains the Nemera, the misrepresentations of the Bul- 
gars seem plausible to many good people in London. 
Liberals there are still under the spell of the Glad 
stonian tradition and they can not disabuse their 
minds of an idea of Bulgaria that was perhaps sound 
forty years ago. 


Greece 





los. For 





has displayed more enthusiasm than any 
other country in the near East over the Wilson policy 
and the Fourteen Points. Athenian dailies have even 
urged an American protectorate over the Dardanelles 
as well as over Palestine and Armenia. Certainly, as 
the Greek press shows, the whole Hellenic people, in 
and out of the native land, is impressed with an idea 
that Mr. Wilson will vindicate the territorial claims 
of Greece against the Bulgars and their champions in 
London and Paris. However, Bulgaria has learned 
from grim experience in the past few years, says the 
itlantis, that she is not to be allowed to extend her 
sway over races not Bulgar. “Four million Bulgar- 
ians, at most, can not be the masters of the twenty 
million souls living in the Balkans.” In fact, the 
theory of a Bulgarian sway over the Balkans in any 
undue sense is well-nigh exploded in the Bulgar mind 
itself. So much may be inferred from the-press 
swayed by Malinoff and from the recent utterances of 
King Boris at Sofia, who has been receiving English 
and French journalists and telling them how glad he 
is that the evil days of Radoslavoff, pro-German 
premier until the crash, are over. The Bulgarian 
press echoed the royal sentiments and does so still. 
The Greek press hails with delight these manifesta- 
tions of a better state of the national mind; but it 
retains a feeling of uneasiness because the western 
powers are as yet wofully misinformed. 

Memories are short, complains the Atlantis, and 
already London, Paris and Washington act as if they 
forgot how Ferdinand in Bulgaria was allowed to 
build up a powerful army. He could not have done 
this without the assent of the ruling statesmen. The 
Bulgars aspired to the Balkans. The 
men about Ferdinand boasted that they were the Prus- 
sians of the Balkans Serbia first and Rumania 
afterwards had to build up a powerful means of de 





over all 


Sway 





fense. Thus the armies in these still distracted re- 
gions came into being. This is history as taught by 
Venizelos. The case of Greece was quite different, 
observes our Hellenic contemporary. Although the 


independent Heilenic kingdom had a population of some 


two and a half millions, nearly three times as many 
of her people were suffering under the Turkish yoke. 
Such was the practical working of European diplo 
macy. There was no self-determination of peoples 
back in the days when Tricoupis, the Greek statesman, 
thundered in his daily, the Hora, against the imbecili- 
ties of British policy under Disraeli. The name of 
Woodrow Wilson was unknown. The result was that 
the Balkans became an armed camp which, however, 
“by a marvelous combination of good luck,” was turned 
against Turkey and “al! but succeeded in solving the 
near-eastern question.” The dream was not realized 
because of the imbecilities of the congress of the pow- 
ers in London. That congress was told by Venizelos 
pretty much what Venizelos is telling the powers to-day. 
Germany bullied and threatened a world-war which, 
in effect, she let loose upon the Belgians and the French 
a year later. The Atlantis and its Greek contempor 
aries are to-day asking if the great powers have learn- 
ed nothing whatever from this accumulated experience 





dating from VE sterday? The question has been put 
by Venizelos to Lloyd George, to Balfour, to Pichon, 
for the Greek statesman is easily the busiest person 


life to-day. 


of a 


in diplomatic 
London is the centre Bulgarian 


Mr. Venizelos 


propaganda at 








whicl stands aghast. Recent utter- 
ances the London Times and the London West 
minster Gazette are ascribed in the Greek press also 
to an active and subtle pro-Bulgar propaganda which 
stops at nothing to obscure Greece in the general mind 
The Bulgarian Malinoff appears in this propaganda as 
the hero of Bulgaria’s fight for democracy along Anglo 
Saxon lines. He was always a friend of England and 
to his influence the friendliness of young King Boris 


for England is likewise due. Malinoff is a Bessara 
bian by birth and was trained to the law, although he 
A weakness in the character of Malinoff 
was his distrust of the Greeks, a distrust disseminated 
by him in the Bulgar mind, says the London World 
Whenever Mr. Venizelos shows up at the Quai d’Orsay 
the foreign office in Lo; Bulgar agent is 
in or coming out 


is no orator 


or at idon, a 


going 
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Use the Employment Offices! — - 


A Message to Canadian Employers from the Director of Repatriation ) 


The biggest problem that Canada has to face in the coming months is the prob- 


lem ot employment. 


The cessation of war-work, the demobilization of the fighting forces jointly 
mean that almost half-a-million workers will have to be reabsorbed into our com- 


mercial and industrial life. 


It is in Canada’s best interests to ensure that 
this resettlement and readjustment takes place 
as speedily, smoothly and efficiently as pos- 
sible. 


The Employment Offices which the Govern- 
ment is establishing, with the co-operation of 
the Provinces, are therefore not an experiment, 
but a national necessity. They will prove to be 
just as great a national asset to Canada as they 
have been to other countries. 


Canada’s Employment Offices will be 64 in 
number—a complete nation-wide chain from 
coast to coast. They will be located in all 
centres of 10,000 people and over—and wher- 
ever the need for them exists. More than one- 
balf are already in operation. 


Through these Government Employment 
Offices, all persons in need of employment, 
both male and female, soldier and war-worker 
wil] be placed in touch with such positions as 
are available. 


Every effort is being made to have these 
offices run on uniform, business-like methods. 
Modern, up-to-date offices are being secured. 
The supervisor and interviewers in each office 
take care that an employer’s particular needs 
are promptly filled. Thev endeavor to supply 
only such help as an employer can confident] 
take on—the right man for the right position. 
By doing this they effect an important economy 
of time and money for employers. 











For the small employer of labor the Govern- 
ment Empioyment Office will serve as an 
employment manager. For the large concerns 
they will be of appreciable assistance to the 
cmplovment manager. 


Thus, from the standpoint of the service 
rendered, the Government Employment 
Offices will warrant the heartiest co-operation 
and support on the part of the employers of 
labor. 


The Dominion and Provincial Governments 
recognize that the whole success of the Employ- 
ment Offices depends upon the degree to which 
employers give this co-operation and support. 


Thev therefore urge employers to do three 
important things: 
(1) To seek first from the local Employ- 


ment Office whatever class of help they may 
need. 





(2) To fill out as completely as possible and 
mail promptly the postcard which will be sent 
each week to every concern of 25 or more 
employees showing (a) the payroll of the pre- 
vious week; (b) changes in staff and the 
nature of the occupations. 


(3) To give every help and support to the 
advisory body of employers and employees 
which will assist the supervisor of each local 
office. 

(4) To refer complaints and dissatisfaction 
»“romptly to the Provincial Superintendent of 
Labor or to the local Employment Office. 








ttee , 


VMtYy, 
OVTAWA (/ Director of 
Repatriation P 











Switzerland, the 
Spies’ Refuge 


How That Country Became a Land 


of Intrique During the War 


YRIOR to August 1, 1914, Paris was 
the city where the spy, the intri- 
guer and the exile gathered to plot and 
discover plots. How the activities of 
these classes were suddenly transferred 
to Switzerland at the outbreak of war 
is related in “The World’s Work,” in an 
article which reads in part as follows: 
The glories and beauties of nature 
are Switzerland’s charm, which had 
hitherto attracted only tourists. But 
suddenly the tourists ceased to come and 
in their place these new mysterious 
visitors began to arrive: Propagandists 
from Germany and Austria- Hungary ; 
traitors from France and Italy; plotters 
and revolutionists from Russia, India, 
Egypt, and Turkey; spies and rene 
gades from a dozen countries. Among 
them was a monarch in exile, and, if 
he was not in Switzerland at the time, 
there soon came 
in 


a man who was going 
ve one of the world’s new and terrible 
autocrats. Women who had been per- 
secuted for love of country and others 
hose patriotism could be dictated by 
the latest man of wealth or title who 
lavished jewels upon them, were among 
the group. To be explicit, the ex- 
Khedive of Egypt was there; and Lenine, 
now the dictator in Russia, when his 
vhereabouts came to public light, was 
found in Switzerland. There were 
women who had had to flee from the 
Russia of the Czar, and others who 
came of their own free will from places 
ke Monte Carlo to make money on a 
irge scale by illicit means. 
The geographical position of Switzer 
ind made her the meeting point of 
nany nations. To the man who might 
iddenly want to depart by one route 
another, this little republic with 


frontiers bordering on Germany, Aus- 
ia, France, Italy, ry = little prin 
pality of Lichtenste iffered the most 
ivantageous residence The central 
position of Switzerland also served to 
an extent as he protection from Ger 
nany and Austria, the advantages of 
subjecting this little state being more 
than outweighed by those she offered 
of a more or less open route for propa- 
ganda meant to tind its way into France 
and Italy. The work of influencing 
Switzerland was secondary and failed 
That cf undermining loyalty in the 
army and people of France, Italy, and 
Russia was conducted largely in Switz 
er'iand and succeeded in the last case 


a terrible degree 

The Bolshevist group made its head- 
quarters for a long while in Switzer 
and. Lenine was there when Nich- 
olas II abdicated on March 15, 1917, and 
had evidently been in close touch with 
the German agents, for, it will be re- 

embered, he, Chernoff, and other 
Bolsheviki were permitted to cross Ger- 
nany on their way back to Russia, de- 
spite the fact that they were Russians 
und that their country was still at war 
with Germany. There seems no doubt 
that these Bol!lsheviki made arrange- 
ments before they left Switzerland to 
receive monetary support from Ger- 
many for the propaganda that they were 
to conduct behind the Russian lines 
Genera! Brusiloff announced at the time 
that he had conclusive proof that Lenine 
was an agent of the German General 
Staff. 

The attitude of Switzerland through- 
out the ws ir has always been what is 
caled In ipiomatic phraseology “cor- 
rect.” r h s 
view of the fact that nearly three-quar- 
ers of the population is ethnically Ger- 
man and uses German as the mother 
tongue In a 
the Germans number 2,594,298, the 
French 793,264 and the Italians 302,- 


is 


ght seem strange in 





But the Germans of Switzerland are | 


ike neither those of Holland nor those 
of the United States, and this voluntary 





population of 3,880,500, | 
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Too Good to Resist! 


Not only the kiddies but everybody 
enjoys pies made of 


WETHEY'S 
CONDENSED MINCE MEAT 
Wethey’s Mince Meat makes pie- And experience soon teaches that 
baking one of the housewife’s | Wethey’s is the most economical 


delights, because her pies are in- form in which mince meat is 
variably a great success. ' sold. 


Sanitarily wrapped and contained 
in the well-known red carton. 


ra . 4 > é tbe > > lied 
Write us direct if your grocer cannot supply you,---giving us his name. We will make sure you are supplied 


J.H.WETHEY, Limited 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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Suality First 


IVORY Soap is not being 
advertised to you because 
it sells fora few cents. We 
could not expect you to 

use it solely because of the 

saving in cost. 


[vory Soap is being adver- 
tised because it is the best 
soap that can be made. 
You should try it because 
of its quality. If you do, 
you will continue to use it 
for the same reason. 


[VORY SOAP 


RY = 



















99% PURE 
















e Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada 
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confederation of French, German, and 
Italian under a single flag stands as a 
valuable object lesson in the art and 
science of government. It is, of course, 
well known that during the first few 
months of the war there was in Switzer 
land a very strong feeling among the 
German Swiss in favor of Germany; 
but as the people had time to study and 
observe the war the determination of 
the German element no less than the 
French and the Italian became fixed on 
the programme of preserving its own 
neutrality. 

“Switzerland,” says an English writ- 
r, Sir Jacob Preston, * 
mained outside the circle of great 
Powers that have for centuries been 
wrangling, fencing, and manoeuvring 
one with another. Her foreign policy 


has always re 


negative one; she has no 
alliances, no colonies, no unredeemed 
provinces, no plans for territorial ag 
grandizement, and, above all, no outlet 
to the sea... . 

“Nothing short of starvation or 
threatened invasion could drive Switz 
erland into war, and there is no doubt 
that every Swiss would meet an invade) 
in the same spirit that his forefathers 
met Hapsburg and Burgundian centur 
ies ago As this war has draw) 
together the different units of the 
British Empire by emphasizing thei 
common traditions and 
an armed neutrality in face of raging 
and truculent neighbors drawn out and 
accentuated the latent feeling of a con 
mon nationality in Switzerland.” 


is mainly a 


ideals, so has 


A German on Germany's Deteat 


The ( ollapse of Teuton 


See n Through German 


Limp re 


Spe ctacles 


JROFESSOR HANS DELBRUCK’S 

contribution to the December num 
ber of the Yahrbuch as 
quoted in the London Times ‘are about 
the most interesting comments we have 


Preussische 


had on the German Resolution. 

Delbriick begins by candid admission 
that he has been entirely wrong about 
the prospects of the war: 


What mistakes I have made! Bad 
though things were a month ago, I 
would not abandon the hope that our 
front, although already yielding, would 
hold, and would wring from our enemies 
an armistice that would cover our 
frontiers, while in Germany the develop- 
ment towards democracy, long prepared 
as it was, would be accomplished with- 
out a violent breach with the past, and 
without the sacrifice of the traditional 
political forms. Our hope has deceived 
us; our pride is broken, I imagined that 
I saw clearer and further than others 
when, with all confidence in our military 
strength, I constantly advised political 
moderation. Could such moderation 
have saved us from such a catastrophe? 
This much is certain—that I greatly 
underestimated the internal dissolution 
of our strength and the shattering of 
our once so firm political structure. 

Of a truth I never foresaw such a re- 
sult, even in the dark hours and gloomy 
anticipations which often came over me. 

He also had some edifying experiences 
with the German censorship. He was 
only allowed to mention the British and 
American statistics of new ship con- 
struction on condition that he said that 
they could not be true. When he wanted 
to publish the figures of transport of 
American troops to France up to last 
June, and pointed out that as he had 
taken the figures from the Times they 
could be of no use to the enemy, he was 
positively forbidden to mention the fig- 
all, on the ground that, 


res at in the 
opinion of the German Supreme Com 
nand, “Mr. Baker’s report was nothing 


but American bluff intended to deceive 
the German.” Delbriick proceeds: 

Vhat shall one say about this? Was 
really necessary to keep such facts 
from the German people in order to 
maintain its spirit? Or did the 
Command really not know at 
the end of July that it had to deal with 
an immense American Army? The turn 
n our fortunes began with the collapse 
of our attack on Rheims and the success 
ful advance of the French north of the 
Marne. According to certain observa 
ions which had been communicated to 
ne, Ludendorff had then already be 


+ 


Supreme 


come very uncertain at heart. Neve: 
theless, he and Herr von Hintze (For 
eign Secretary) during the next nine 
weeks did nothing to ease our position 
politically—until, on September 29, 
Ludendorff collapsed and completed our 
defeat by the offer of an armistice. 

Delbriick admits that when Prince 
Max at last came into office on October 
1, all was lost, and he merely tried to 
bluff the Entente by using his personal 
reputation and attributing the change 
of Government not to the military situa 
tion—the real cause—-but to a change of 
heart. As Delbriick indiscreetly puts it, 
in words which should end the Prince 
Max legend: 

There remained nothing for him but 
to risk it on this thin hope. But the 
enemy did not let himself be deceived 
The enemy realized his military advant- 
age; and now came the most terrible 
thing. Before the negotiations, inten 
tionally prolonged by the enemy, had 
reached their conclusion, the Socialist 
Party took it upon itself to overthrow 
the Government and to make Germany 
defenceless at this moment. 

The future Delbriick regards with the 
utmost sadness. He thinks that there 
will be more parties than ever in the 
new Germany. He seems to believe that 
German Austria will return to Germany, 
but he sees that one result of this will 
be a break-up of Prussia into her con 
stituent provinces. He is inclined to 
believe that Germany will be forced into 
economic Socialism. He sees that there 
will be more women voters than met 
He says that all Germans must hope 
that this is for Germany the ploughing 
time and that the harvest will yet come 
But he concludes: 

Why, however, should we not admit 
that this faith is still overshadowed by 
dark forebodings? What if the age of 
high intellectual culture were now going 
to its end? What if we are closing ar 
epoch, as antiquity ended, in the migra 
tion of the peoples? What if the striv 
ing for a new order ends in anarchy, 
and anarchy in barbarism? Rome of 
old was governed by a highly educated 
aristocracy whose place was then taker 
by the new aristocracy of warriors ir 
bearskins. Then reading and writing 
became an affair for parsons—nothing 
for emperors and kings, dukes, counts, 
and knights. What if we also are ap 
proaching times in which power will 
pass into the hands, not of the illiterate, 
but, still worse, of the half educated? 
Is Germany destined to disappear fron 
the ranks of the Great Powers and to 
continue as an unpolitical “Kultur” 
people? Has Bismarck’s work really 
been destroyed for ever? Has the 
League of Nations a future, and is the 
conception of Great Power dying? Mere 
questions; but can one to-day close a 
oliti essay otherwise than with ques 





t 
tions. 
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I wish to state that I have very much erjoyed reading you 
and believe it to be the finest-all-romd magazine edited in Canada or the 
United States and that your title of “Canada’s National Magazine”’ 
fully justified by the quality and tone of the articles which you produce. 

Trusting that your already wide popularity will increase as it de 
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FORD PRICES 


The policy of the Ford Motor Company of 


Canada, Limited, to sell its cars for the lowest 








possible price consistent with dependable qual- 
ity is too well known to require comment. 
Therefore, because of present conditions there 
can be no change in the price of Ford Cars. 


Gord 


Runabout - - - §$ 660.00 
Touring - - - - 690.00 
Coupe - - - - 875.00 
Sedan - - - - 1075.00 
Standard Chassis - 625.00 


One Ton Truck Chassis 750.00 


These prices are F.0.B. Ford, Ontario 











Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 


FORD - ONTARIO 
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The Motorist Does Benefit 


The Goodyear Cord Tire represents the climax of years 
of constant tire improvement by the Goodyear organization. 

It meets every requirement of the v ital question that all 
Goodyear developments must pass — “Will the motorist 
benefit?” 

The Goodyear Cord Tire gives lower cost through longer 
mileage—proved by thousands of records. 





It is a stronger and more muscular tire, for it is used effict- 
ently and economically on heavy trucks. 


It is a speedier and more comfortable tire — it has won 
racing laurels and is standard equipment on the majority of 
fine cars. 

The Goodyear Cord Tire has already done great things 
—has already won a great body of friends. 


But we are particularly proud of it as the culminating 
evidence of the basic Goodyear policy. 

To make only those changes—and to make a// those 
changes—that will increase the satisfaction and decrease 
the cost of driving a motor car. 

Our endeavors have always tended to increased quality. 
Developments of prime importance have come from the 
Goodyear laboratories. This has been so because long expert- 
ence has taught us that price must take second place to 
mileage—tthen we found that as an inevitable result lower 
cost-per-mile dd follow. 





The motorists of the world see eye to eve with us, for they 
buy more Goodyear Tires than any other brand. 


The tire qualities that have won this world-wide supre- 
macy will be more fully explained to you by any Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CANADA 


Limited 





CANA DA 
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Bonds | 
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(ail issues) 


1922-1023-1927-1933.1937 


. t, 
Bought-Sold- Quoted 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


GMembers Montreo/ Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Canadian Bond Issues 


17 St. John Street. Montreal 
Central Chambers.Ottawe 
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Delicious 
“Spreads Like But 
“Hand y for ae lune “a 


cin ngerselh 
Cream Cheese 
fresh and pure at all times. Appre- 


ciated by the boys in the trenches. 
Send them a package 
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O other chains give th same sure 


grip; none are so quickly at- 


tached. Case-hardened and electric 
welded to insure wear and strength. 














Rim chains rust-proof. 
They are finality in 


Tire Chains. 


MADE IN CANADA 


McKinnon Columbus Chain 


Limited 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Electric and Fire 
Weld Chains. 


See your garage man or write 
us direct for information. 
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Just sign the coupon, pin $2.00 to it, and mail it in. 











Toronto, Ontario 
I have pinned $2 to this coupon. Please send me MACLEAN’S for 
one year. 
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The Story of the First 
“Q” Boat 


Hon thre = r os Boats frat the 
Boats 

‘ASIONALLY during the war we 

the “Hush” Boats 

“rreat mystery.” 


: 


have heard re- 
The 
The secret is now 
officer in the 


Boats killed 


out and a naval 
tells how the “Q” 
Boats. He writes: 


Times 
the U- 


An old collier of some 2,000 tons was 
selected from among the shipping at the 
disposal of the Admiralty and taken to 
a dockyard port, where she unostenta- 
tiously underwent certain structural 
alterations. These included disappear- 
ing mountings for guns concealed be- 
neath hatchway covers, and masked by 
deckhouses which collapsed like cards at 
a jerk of a lever. From the host of 
volunteers, among whom were retired 
admirals, captains, commanders, and 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy, a young 
lieutenant-commander was selected and 
appointed in command. His officers 
were volunteers from the Royal Naval 
Reserve, ex-merchant seamen, familiar 
enough with the role they were required 
to play, and in some cases with little 
mental scores of their own which re- 


| quired adjustment when the time came. 


| across the Atlantic 


For five weary months they patrolled 
the Atlantic waiting for the chance to 
avenge the Lusitania’s dead. And often 
—so successful was their camouflage 


they deceived even their own cruisers. 
Finally the long desired opportunity 
came. 


Early one spring morning, when the 
daylight was stealing out of gray skies 
waste, the track of 


| a torpedo bubbled across the bows and 


| passed ahead of the ship. 
| for which they 


The moment 
had waited five weary 
months had come, 

As befitted her role of tramp steamer 
in the early days of the war, the ship 
held steadily on her way, observing the 
stars in their courses, but not other- 
wise interested in the universe. Inboard, 
however, the alarm rang along the mess- 
decks and saloons, and men crawled into 
hen-coops and deck-houses, eagerly fin- 
gering the pistol-grips of the hidden 
guns. A few minutes later the sub- 
marine broke surface half a mile astern 
of the ship, and fired a shot across her 
bows. Whereupon, the supposed collier 
stopt her engines, and lay rolling in the 
trough of the seas with steam pouring 
from her exhausts, while the crew, who 
had rehearsed this moment to a perfec- 
tion never yet realized on the boards of 


legitimate drama, rushed to and fro 
with every semblance of panic. The 
captain danced from one end of the 


| again amid a del 


| which pitched 


bridge to the other, waving his arms and 
shouting; boats were turned out and in 
iberate confusion that 


brought blushes to the cheeks of the ex- 


merchant seamen called upon to play 
the part. 
In the meantime the submarine had 


approached at full speed to within about 


700 yards, and, evidently not satisfied 
with the speed at which the ship was 
being abandoned, fired another shot, 


50 yards short of the en- 
gine-room. There was apparently noth- 
ing further to be gained by prolonging 
the performance for this impatient 
audience, and the lieutenant-commander 
on the bridge, cap in hand, and breath- 
less with his pantomimic exertions, blew 
a shrill blast on his whistle. Simultan- 
eously the White Ensign fluttered to the 
masthead, deck-houses and screens clat- 
tered down, and three minutes later the 
submarine sank under a rain of shells 
and Maxim bullets. As she disappeared 
beneath the surface the avenger reached 
the spot and dropt a depth charge over 
her. A moment after the explosion the 
submarine reappeared in a perpendicu- 
lar position alongside the ship, denting 


| the bilge-keel as she rolled drunkenly 


| 
| 


among the waves. The after gun put 


| five more rounds into the shattered hull 


at point-blank range, and, as she sank 
for the last time, two more depth 


| charges were dropped in mercy to speed 
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DEAFNESS 





{ Suite 319 








MONEY 
or Your LIFE 


It's bad enough to be held up 
and robbed of your money 
and your watch, 

But, to allow waste matter to 
‘held up’’ in your intes- 
tines may be far more serious. 
You can get moremoney; you 
can buy another watch. You 
may ever be able to get 
your health back. 


be ‘ 


Constipation is the‘‘hold up”’ 
ian of the human system 
The food waste it holds up in 
your lower intestines decays 
and generates poisons, A 
poisoned system is the result. 
Over 90° of human illness 
has its origin in the intes- 
tinalcanal. Nature normally 
tries to get rid of this poison- 
ous waste. But when she 
can’t do the work single- 
handed, you must help her 
in her own way. Zhe Nui 

Treatment ts Nature's 
The pills-salts-castor oil - 
mineral water habits are not 
Nature’s way. They play 
constipation’s game—forcing 
and upsetting the system. 


Way 


Nujol acts easily, harmless- 
ly, naturally —inakes you 
“regular as clockwork.” 
Warning: is sold on}; 
g in sealed bottles 
bearing the Nujol Trade M 
Ins iston Nujol. At mos st droy 
res and many general stores, 
or send $1.00 for full sized bot ttle 
to Canadian Selling p Hane 
Charles Gyde & Son, Box 875 
Montreal 


Nujol 





Nujol Laboratories 
\ DARD OIL CO.INEW JERSE’ 
one ‘ k 5 


Nujol fr constipation 





Regular a 
Clockwork 
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Nujol Laboratories, Standard 0 
, Room C, 


Please 


50 Broadway 


‘ l free 001 
York book! 


‘Thirty Feet of Danger.” 


(New Jersey 
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I was Deaf and 
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30 years. My 
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What is Going on in Mexico 


fn Exposition of the Pre sent 


Politic al Situation 


= situation in Mexico at the 


ent day and the 


pres- 
aims and desires of 


he Government and the people are dealt 
with at length by William Gates in the 


Vorth Americar vevieu Put ina few 
words his contention is that the Car- 
anza Government is nothing more or 
ess than a band of organized robbers, 
iolently pro-German, inimical to every 





thing American and hand in glove wit 


the 1. W. W. 


The chief opponent to Carranza 
Zapata, an Indian, whose sole object 
to win back illegally dispossessed farms 
for his followers in his native state, and 

ho would have supported Carranza had 


is 


is 





e agreed to this restitution. Zapata 
ind Villa for some months previous to 
the Carranza régime held the capital. 


During that period the dominant topic 
n all the papers was the agrarian and 
farming question. There was almost 
anti-Americanism Mr. Gates then 
ontinues his story as follows: 

With the entry of Carranza forces 
\ugust 2, 1915, ali this changed. Enter- 
ng the capital the Zapata papers are 


no 


it once suppressed, and their plants 
used to issue Carranza papers; these 





began at once to be filled with new kinds 
f notices. Agrarianism almost disap 
pears, to be replaced by the spread of 
I. W. W. syndicates, ‘‘to become a great 
1id in combating the tyrants.” We 
have wild stories of “revolutions” in the 
United States Kenneth Turner ar- 
rives, on the invitation of Dr. Atl, the 
I. W. W. propagandist. August 22 the 
present German Minister, von Eckhardt, 
irrives at the capital with letters from 
Carranza (still at Vera Cruz), stating 
that von Eckhardt has come “accredited 
to the Constitutionalist Government.” 
(We did not recognize Carranza until 
October 19.) 

With the definite coming into power, 
therefore, of the Carranza régime, we 
tind at his side the German Minister and 
the I. W. W., in their official capacities, 
ind in full co-operation and recognition. 
We find starting up at once an exagger- 
ited anti-Americanism, of the “politi 
al patriotism” type. 

In my recent trip through Mexico my 
esire to see Zapata was stimulated by 
the utterly contradictory reports about 
im. Every form of abuse possible is 
heaped upon him, yet on all 

knowledgment that Zapata is the one 
eader in al] these years who has had a 


sides 









consistent principle. Zapata is fight- 
ng to restore the farms of which the 
Indians were by legal processes dis 
possessed in spite of primordial titles 
enturies old, and to establish small 
igricuitural proprietorship, leaving the 
ther economic problems of Mexico, for 
vhich modert ipital and methods are 
ssential, free Zapata, Carranza, 
Alvarado, all proclaim agrarian revindi 
ition of the Indiar But the Indian 
lispossessed, his race-brother  bulks 
rst in Za ’s thoughts; in Carranza’s 
nd Alvarac s itis the capitaust hated, 
specially the foreigner, and most espe 
lly the America rhe Zapata move 
ent is a social home movement; the 
then a politica inti-foreign one 
Zapata shares the anti-Spanish feeling 
bove mentioned, and neither he nor his 
people are anti-Yankee in the usual 


sense; he and his officers are also speci- 


fieally anti-German. Alvarado is a con 


inced I1.W.W who expects to succeed 
Carranza as President, and establish the 
first Syndicalistic State; to both him 


and Carranza, Indianism is something to 
e cultivated and exploited politically. 


I have ridden hundreds of miles 
through southern Mexico, where I was 
told ne other American had been for 
the last one or two years at least, and 
vhere | was warned that it was utterly 


mpossible to go for roving bandits, who 
would at the least strip nte to my shoes. 
I have been in a town as it was attacked 
xy Felicistas, and seen the Carrancista 


soldiers after repelling the attack loot 


the town they were brought in to de 


fend, the commanuing general of the 
division, Heriberto Jara of Vera Cruz, 
bring up the rear of the line of loot- 
burdened men; while others after shoot- 
ing a prisoner found wounded in the 
leg, dragged him by a rope behind a 
cart; and while a colonel on the general’s 
staff warned a friendly storekeeper to 
shut his doors, as they could not promise 
protection from their own troops. I 
never felt safe one hour of the time I 
was within Carranza I felt safe 
every hour I was off among the country 
people, in the districts protected by their 
soldiers, farmers like themselves, work- 
ing their fields and taking a gun when 
the need came to defend their homes 
from the marauding Carrancistas. 
have no doubt there are bands of ban- 
dits, but I believe them to be mainly, at 
least, on the border lines between the op- 
posing forces. 

The Revolutionists of Mexico to-day 
are a peasant yeomanry defending their 


lines; 


homes; while one may describe the 
Government forces as Germans in Bel- 
gium, or Bolsheviki in Russia; either 


term fits. 

The ignorance in this country as to 
the extent of the German propaganda 
and influence over the border is little 
short of amazing. To try to show its 
working, take the matter of the public 
In Yucatan a free press is non 
a long 


press 
existent; but in Mexico there is 
list of anti-government papers, rising 
and falling, besides the main dailies 
Nearly the whole of this press is German 
subsidized; in some cases the anti-Am- 
ericanism virulent in the extreme, 
excitatory of fears of invasion. A 
good deal of this is hidden behind rabid 
I. W. W. anti-capitalism, where that is 
the cue, as in the oi] regions and in the 
north; and that serves to excite strikes, 
or destruction; but the purchase money 
is traceable, and has several times been 
openly proven German. Some of these 
rabid anti-foreign papers are also anti- 
Carranza, to give them circulation 
among the Revolutionary districts; but 
there, too, they serve Carranza’s aims, 
for they excite the sentiment which he 
hopes to use when “the Day” of vindica- 
tion comes. When we learned that food 
shipments released by us to relieve dis- 
tress were being used for outrageous 
profiteering, and ordered the question 
investigated, it gave rise to violent edi 
torials on Mexico’s sovereign right to 
egulate her own internal commerce. 
Last January the Sonora News Co., a 
ong established American company, 
obeying our Trading With the Enemy 
Act, cut out the most violent and shame- 
mendacious German paper from 
It had its whole contract 
consequence, the Gover 
ent stating in the official 
etter that the special reason was that 
such action invaded Mexico’s sovereign 
dignity, and compromised her ‘ 
neutrality.” Other cases followed, with 
like action, declaring broadly that “the 
American Black List has no validity 
Mexico, supported immediately 
by specific Carranza him 


1S 





essly 
ts train list 
ancelled in 
Secretary 


strict 


ana 
decrees fron 
se] 


Mexico, 





outside of Carrancista circles, 
s our friend; it is also in desperation, 
and erying to us; it is absolutely pro- 
Ally, and anti-German. The case is a 
ear one: the Carranza policy is a 
political one, against us, to which he is 
acrificing the inner condition of the 
ountry; but the Mexicans outside his 
ranks see that alliance with Germany 
would only mean for Mexico what it did 
for Russia, even if Germany had won; 
ind they see Mexico’s future in friend 
hip with us. 
If we would permit it, if we would 
ecognize the facts from the world- 
tandpoint, that assumed diplomatic 


regularity is being used intentionally to 
hold us off and for no other purpose as 


Germany hoped to do first with Eng 
and and then with us, till the better 
ime; if we would recognize the Mexi 

n people whose welfare we have at 


heart, instead of the Carranza Govern- 
ment which has betrayed the Mexican 
Revolution as Lenine did the Russian; if 
would only go no further than was 
done by the Carranza Government itself 
recognize the belligerency of the 


we 


and 


| 
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“IT wonder, Mary, if tea and coffee really harm 
one as much as some folks think ? 


“Well, John, you wouldn’t give them to little 
Jack, would you? It seems to me the safest 
and best table drink for all of us is 


Instant Postum 


‘**There’s a Reason’”’ 
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French Ivory and Ebony 
Toilet Brushes 








MARK 











will delight the heart of every 

who would have beautiful art 

her toilet table 

“Keystone” Brushes are not only artistic 
in appearance—they are perfect in work 
mansnip 

Sold by leading drug, jewelry and de- 


partmental stores 


Stevens-Hepner Co., Limited 
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Appreciation! 


= The more discriminating your ear for the 
finer shadings of musical tone, the keener 

will be your appreciation of music as played = 
on the Brunswick. This is the instrument =| 
“E that plays ALL records CORRECTLY, due to: i 





1. The “Ultona”’—a reproducer which, by the 
mere turn of a hand, plays every make of 
record with the proper diaphragm, exact 
weight and correct needle. 


beds I 


2. The all-wood sound chamber—built like a 
violin—which, with the “Uitona” eliminates 
all nasal and metallic harshness 

FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 
Write for booklet showing the simplicity principles of the 
“Ultona” and ask any Brunswick dealer te play any make 
of record. This test is conclusive. 


The Musical Merchandise Ses Co. 
le Distributors for Canaad 
Dept. ML. Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 








By uaing ¢ 
tat these prepa: at 
your trouble. Consultation FREE. 








ix 
Princess Complexion Purifier $1.50 
Princess Skin Food ........ 50 
Princess Hair Rejuvena'ttor ; 1.50 
Princess Cinderella Cold Cream 50 
Free Sample of this lightful Cold Cream 
Ss securely packed, sent « iage paki to any "address in Canada, with 
instructions for home use receipt of price. Write for B te | 





Hiscott Institute, Limited 59F College Street, ‘iis 














HIRST S Pain Exterminator 


Works Quickly 


BE PREPARED--HAVE A BOT- 
TLE IN THE HOUSE. 
Attac of rheumatism, lumbago 
neuralgia, toothache, earache, sore 

hroat are quickly relieved by 

Hirst’s Pain Exterminator. It is 

equally = effective for relieving 

\ weilen joints, sprains, lame back 

ful ailments. Has a 

indred uses ind for over 40 

; ear used and recommended! 

D n't experiment—buy Hirst’s 


tried familv friend 









| ‘Hirst Remedy Company 
Hamilton, Canada 


Also makers of HIRST’S Family Salve 
HIRST’S Pectoral ek Meee 
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legitimate State Government of Oaxaca, 
the whole matter would be settled by an 
immediate declaration of alliance by 
that Sovereignty, carrying with it all 
the rest of the Revolutionary move- 
ment through the whole Republic. 
We would lose Carranza, and with 
him the danger which he _ and 
the German Minister are fomenting, 
that we be drawn into attacking Mexico 
on the northern border, or in Tampico; 
all danger of the rupture between us and 
the Mexicans would cease, for the 
Carranza Government could not last if 
the Revolutionists got the ammunition 
they need. 

The interior condition is wholly mis- 
understood in this country. It is not a 

‘ase of more or less widespread bandi 
try, pillage. It is a political movement, it 
is unified, and all the parties are in 
communication and co-operation, slowly 
strengthening themselves and pinching 
in the Carranza Government amidst the 
growing hatred of the whole people, and 
its economically critical situation. 

The present movement is a unified 
political revolution to restore constitu 
tiona] government, wipe out the social- 
istic legislation, and come back to a 
position of respect internationally. 
From a military point, the country is 
controlled by three main forces, in co 


operation: Felix Diaz commanding in 
Chiapas, Vera Cruz, the Tehuantepec 
isthmus, and part of Puebla, the Oaxaca 
State forces under Meixueiro; Zapata 
commanding in Morelos, part of Puebla 
and Guerrero; Guerrero also seceded 
lately, and State forces there co-oper- 
ate; up the west side and through the 
north various military leaders; on the 
east coast in the oil district, Pelaez. The 
southern contingents have definite 
political programmes (substantially 
identical) to the restoration of constitu 
tional government, with reforms giving 
effect to the social principles underlying 
the late revolution; these programmes 
aave been accepted by the military chiefs 
in the north. And they include for the 
first time in Mexico’s history the econ- 
omic regeneration of the In dian; that is 
Zapata’s one care for which he will fight 
to the end; it is Meixueiro’s; and Diaz 
has made it his. The Mexican revolu 
tion (really started by Zapata in 1909, 
before Madero) will never end until the 
mountain peasants of Morelos come into 
their own; you might as well fight the 
Swiss; but give them their farms, buy 

ing them from the landlords if neces 
sary, and it ends to-morrow. And above 
all give them economic assurance that 7 
is worth while saving—and their rege 

eration and that of Mexico will come 


The Alleged Polish Pogroms 


Are They a Fact or Merely More 


y ) 
Crermean | 


7. ARTRENDING § stories of the 


assacre of defenceless Jew ish met 


opaganda 


and women in Lemberg have come 
through German sources to Western 
countries and have caused some dis 
couragement to the well-wishers of Po- 
land. Mr. W. Czerniewski, however, 
a noted Polish Publicist in the West de 
clares in the London (Eng.) Ne 
Witness that it is a subtle piece of Ger 
man propaganda to snatch in the East 
what the Teutons have lost in the West 
He says: 

Through the Wolff Agency the work 

' 


of propaganda has been steadily carried 
on. One after the other telegrams are 
dispatched announcing a state of an- 
archy in Poland, giving the details of a 
pogrom against the Jews. This cam 
paign was launched as far back as last 
February, when mass-meetings were 
held in Krakow and Lemberg to demand 
the restoration of an independent Po- 
land, with access to the sea. Following 
on these demonstrations the Wolff 
Agency issued reports of anti-Semitic 
riots in Galicia, together with state- 
ments of the appearance of Bolshevism. 
These statements were absolutely false. 
I have had the opportunity of seeing 
and conversing with men who actually 
took part in these national demonstra- 
tions, and they solemnly assure me that 
no anti-Semitic riots have taken place. 
In this connection it is important to note 
that there have never been Jewish po- 
groms in the districts inhabited by 
Poles, with the single exception in 1905 








A Knotty Point For 


The Subje ct Like Ny th 
(rreatest Difficulty {mong the 
Various Peace Problems 


( auae 


‘HAT the problems for settlement by 
the Peace Conference are by no 
means without difficulty will be gen- 
erally admitted and perhaps the one 
most likely to cause dissension among 
the Allies themselves is the settlement 
of the rival claims of Italy, the Jugo 
Slavs and the Greeks to various parts of 
the country to the east of the Adriatic. 
The Literary Digest quotes Prof. Bern 
ard Pares, of King’s 
on this subject as saying: 


College, London, 
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cf at 
sion, however, the pogrom was arranged 
and carried through by the Russiar 


troops, who alone took part in it 


wrrom in Siedlece On this occa 


On every side, Poland is surrounded by 
inarchy, and it is quite possible that if 
pogroms have occurred German and 
Austrian troops returning from the 
front were implicated 


Germany has lost her game in the 
West, but she will not throw down het 
rds in the East Her 
of po itic ‘3 is not confined to the saving 


present s¢ heme 





‘ f ner eastern frontiers Her aim is 
aiSo » Balkanize eastern Europe She 
desires, therefore, to see a small ar 

weak Poland Ukraine 
ar if ey ethe r witli 
White Ruthenia and Esthoni: If Ger 
many sa fulfilled 
her amt sputed 
None of a pos 

tion to « Germans 











Honeycombe ntrigues 
nutual it s would arise 
the \ } nselves 
lissipate iffairs 
and serve Germany as a bridge to the 
Senther East. And the old story wouk 
be repeated yet agair The sap of the 
East would pour new blood into Germar 
veins, the Balkanized East would be a 
fertilizer through which Prussia wou 

find in and, once more recu 
perated, -venge on those who have 
destroyed her to-day. Lord Robert Cecil 
has said that the German revolution may 
only be a trick. Even so, Germany is 
playing the most cunning game that 
even she has ever launched. Beaten ir 

-" 


the field, she is still fighting a great 
battle. a battle in whict 1 she is employ 
ing those forces which are in existence 
In ourse@ives. She is endeavoring ti 
poison our minds, to weaken our wil 


to disintegrate our purpose. 


-ace Conterence 


The relations between Italy and the 
Jugo-Slavs are one of the pivotal prob 
lems of the war, and Italo-Jugo-Slav 
friendship is a necessary factor in re 
storing peaceful and ordered conditions 
in southeastern Europe. But though 
t has hitherto been possible to make out 
a case for not probing too deeply the 
causes which have hampered the attain 
ment of complete and cordial under 
ding between the two peoples, it i 
clear that the moment has now come 
when only a frank recognition of the 
facts can save us from disastrous de 
cisions. 

The root of the whole evil lies in the 
secret treaty concluded on April 26, 
1915, by Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia with Italy. The main lines of this 
iniquitous arrangement had already 
leaked out soon after its conclusion, but 











Kee. 


it was not until the Bolsheviki obtained 
control in Petrograd that the actual text 
of the treaty became known; and to this 
day only two British newspapers—the 
Manchester Guardian and The New 
Europe—have dared to acquaint their 
readers with its sacred contents. The 
territorial concessions thus secured by 
Italy include, not merely southern Tyrol 
to the Brenner, Gorizia, Trieste, the line 
of the Julian Alps to near Fiume, and 


the whole of Istria (with the islands of | 


Lussin and Cherso), but also the whole 
of northern Dalmatia, including Zara, 
Sebenico, and their hinterland, and even 
the southern islands of Lissa, Lesina, 
Curzola, and Meleda. This involves the 


annexation of nearly three-quarters of | 


a million Slovenes and Croats, living in 
compact masses and with a keenly de- 
veloped national consciousness. 

“The blame for this treaty does not 
rest with Italy alone, it is shared 
equally by France, Britain, and Czarist 
Russia. But while the other three 
foreign ministers who concluded it have 
long since fallen. Baron Sonnino still 


remains at his post and with usurious | 


stubbornness seeks to hold the Allies 
to their bond.” All Italian opinion, 
however, does not run with the Foreign 
Minister, and in a volume entitled 
“Italia e Jugo-Slav,” published in Flor- 
ence, a group of Italian publicists have 
set out to combat the claims which the 
advanced Nationalists base upon the 
Treaty of London. 


Locating Guns By 
Sound 


Hou Three German (runs W, i'é 
Piscevered hy Sound in 
One Day 


rae the end of the war the 
positions of hundreds of German 
guns were accurately discovered by 
calculations based upon sound. The 
Popular Science Monthly thus describes 
the method by which this marvellous 
ichievement was effected: 


By the use of “receiving stations” be 
hind the lines, British and French mili- 
tary observers have been able to locate 
hundreds of German guns through the 
application of the science of acoustics 
These stations are placed behind the 
Allied lines at points accurately deter- 
mined, with the distance from each sta- 
tion to all others carefully recorded. 

A receiving station may be nothing 
more than a microphone-receiver con- 
cealed under a rock. The receiver is con 
nected by wire to a central station with 
which the other stations are also con- 
nected. A simple clockwork device in 
the central station records the exact in 
stant at which every sound is received at 
each receiving station. 

The first sound is that of the shell 
passing overhead, since the projectile 
fired by a high-power rifled cannon 
travels faster than the speed of sound, 
which is normally 1,123 feet a second, 
varying, however, with wind velocity 
and direction and the temperature and 
lensity of the air. The next sound re- 
corded is the “boom” of the gun, and 
then comes the sound of the exploding 
shel] 

Careful corrections are worked out to 
allow for variation in the speed of the 
sound-waves due to atmospheric condi 
tions. Then the difference in time at 
which the same sound was recorded 
from the different receiving stations is 
compared with the known distance from 
station to station. 

If, for example, the time when the 
sound made by a passing shell reaches 
Station 4 is 9:12:26, and the same 
sound is recorded from Station 5 at 9:- 
12:27 and from Station 6 at 9:12:27, 
t is a simple matter to determine that 
the point of origin of the sound is 1,086 
feet farther from Station 5 than from 
Station 4, and 543 feet farther from 
Station 6 than from Station 5. With 
the known distances between the station 
as base lines, triangulation on a large- 
scale map, involving intricate calcula- 
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Candy a 
Splendid food 


One of the most attractive forme in which food 
can be eaten—is candy. 





Candy is composed principalix of sugar, nuts, 
fruits, some fats such as butter, and chocolate. 





All these ingredients are recognized by eminent 
medical authorities as food products, which the 
system craves and demands. 







Let us examine their food values separately. 





We all know that sugar is a body-building essen- 
tial; about one-quarter pound of sugar being 
required by an adult every twenty-four hours. 






Nuts and fruits yield a high percentage of nutri- 
tious materials. 






Fats supply the bodily fuel and should be used 
in every dietary. 





Chocolate is a delightful stimulant, especially 
valuable in restoring energy. 





Combine these ingredients and are they not still 
food ? —-satisfying, nutritious, essential and in a 
most delightful and properly balanced form. 







Candy is beneficial to all and 





Eat more candy. 
harmful to none. 











Serve Candy as a Dessert. % 


It Is a Splendid Food. 
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TO INSURE « 
GOOD °° 
LETTERS 




















No matter how good the typewriter or how 


expert the stenographer, a really first class let- 

ter cannot be secured if the letter head is of | 

poor quality. | 
Uneven, spotty, discolored Bond naturally 


| makes a miserable letter. The fact that your 
letter is written on 


SUPERFINE | 
LINEN RECORD ; 




















(Facsimile of Watermark) 


is @ guarantee that your ietter head is above criticism and that 
your message will be read and respected. 
} Superfine Linen Record—Canada’s highest grade Bond 
Paper—has a crackle of quality; the clean, bright appearance 
that will not fade; and printing and lithographic qualities that 
every printer or lithographer will vouch for. 

The Superfine Linen Record watermark in your letter head 
is an indication of your sound judgment and in the mind of 
the recipient immediately elevates your commercia! standing 











Let us send you samples with specimen letter heads. 


THE ROLLAND PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED 
| High Grade Paper Makers since 1882 


MONTREAL 























EARNSCLIFFE LINEN BOND 
EMPIRE LINEN BOND 
COLONIAL BOND 
MOUNT ROYAL BOND 














Makers also of Li | 
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We paid one man 
last month, almost 
$500 for obtaining 
subscriptions to 
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He got every one of these subscrip tions working by him- 
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immensely popular among the best people all over Canada. 





Do you want tomake money? You can do so---and give 
. us your spare hours only, if you prefer! 


Simply sign the coupon, mail it to-day, and we’ll send 
you full particulars. 1 
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tions, provides valuable information as 
to distance, as indicated by the differ- 
ent times at which the same sound reach- 
ed the different receiving stations. The 
time records of the sound of the gun it 

self and of the exploding shell are also 
subjected to the same analysis; and, 
since it is obvious that the points from 
which the three different sounds origin 

ate must be in the same vertical plane, 
a straight line on the map connecting 

all three proves the accuracy of the 
computations. 

So accurate has this method proved 
that in almost every instance, when the 
work of the observers at the central sta 
tion (which may be miles away from 
the receiving stations) is co mpé ired with 
photographs made from airplanes, show 
ing the position of the same guns, there 
is not room for separate pinpricks to 
indicate the results of the two sets of 
observations. 

In one day, recently, sixty-three Ge 
man guns were located by this means, 
and destroyed by airplane bombs, al- 
though many of them had been so suc 
cessfully camouflaged that probably 
they never would have been discovered 
by any other means. 


German Princes 
Without Jobs 


Twenty-two Pett, Monarchs Ha 
Retired Into Private Life 


T seems hardly credible that the 
German nation should have tolerated 
up till last November more than a score 
of petty sovereigns the majority of 
whom ranged from homicidal maniacs 
tomeréimbeciles, and this at annual] cost 
of nearly half a billion dollars. The 
most that could be said for the best of 
them was that they were inoffensive. 
Frederick Cunliffe-Owen in Munsey’s 
gives an account of these various petty 
monarchs of which the following is a 
resume: 


Probabiy the best of the lot was the 
septuagenarian William II of Wiirttem 
berg, who was called upon to abdicate, 
not so much on account of any objection 
to himself personally, but because of 
the pronounced unpopularity of his 
Austrian-reared cousin and next heir, 
Duke Albert of Wiirttemberg, who was 
throughout the war one of the principa! 
commanders on the French front. 

William II is credited with having 
been averse to the war which has just 
come to a close, owing in part to the 
fact that as a young cavalry subaltern 
he took part in the campaign of 1870. 
Having smelled powder on the battle 
field, instead of in sham fights, like the 
Kaiser, he was appalled at the idea of 
reviving the horrors of the conflict of 
nearly fifty years ago. His attitude in 
the matter served to envenom his rela 
tions with his namesake of Berlin, the 
differences between them having 
originated in the days when the two 
princes were officers of the same regi 
ment at Potsdam. 

Bavaria’s royal house has had a long 
history of misfortune and four of her 
last five kings lost their thrones in differ 
ent ways. Ludwig I was forced to abdi 
cate in 1848, after the scandal of his 
infatuation for the Irish adventuress, 
Lola Montez. His grandson, Ludwig II, 
was declared insane, and only escaped 
incarceration by his tragic death a few 
days. iater. The second Ludwig's 
brother and successor, Otto, spent more 
than forty years under close restraint in 
the palace of Fiirstenried, and was for- 
mally deposed about three years before 
his hoot. And now Ludwig III has 
closed the record of the Wittelsbach 
sovereigns, probably forever, by his 
ignominious flight from Munich. 

It appears that the third and last 
Ludwig was returning from a walk with 
two of his daughters when he caught 
sight, at some distance, of a revolution- 
ary mob marching upon the palace. He 
instantly took to his heels and fled to 
Switzerland, oblivious of the fact that 
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Are Your 
Shirts 
Laundered 
at Home? 


F so you should wear 

W. G. & R. shirts---the 
only shirts with Double 
Wear Cuffs. 


These new cuffs make it 
possible to wear the shirt 
twice as long. Every man 
knows that the cuffs of a 
shirt get soiled first. And 
when one side of the Dou 
ble Wear Cuff gets soiled 
you don't have to put the 
shirt in the laundry. Just 
turn the cuffs, which fold 
easily and neatly either 
way, and wear the shirt 
a day or two longer 


Ask to see the new 
shirts with 


DOUBLE WEAR 
CUFFS 


TRADE MARK PATENTED 1918 


“The Cuff that Doubles 
the Life of the Shirt”’ 


= If your dealer cannot 


supply you, write us-- 
DEPT. A. 


Williams, Greene & Rome Co., 
LIMITED 


Kitchener, Canada 
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he was leaving behind him, 
of the mob, his elderly 
Marie Therese, 
at the time. 

It was in February, 1918, that Ludwig 
celebrated the anniversary of his 
marriage to his wife, an archduchess of 


at the mercy 
consort, Queen 
who was dangerously ill 


roider 


Austria. She is the senior of the descen- 
dants from the Stuart kings of Great 
Britain—that is to say, her descent from 
the Stuarts is less remote than that of 
King George The members of the 
White Rose and Jacobite Leagues in 
England and America, prior to the war, 


were wont to insist that were it not for 


the Act of Settlement barring Roman 
Catholics from the British crown, she 
would be in possession thereof, instead 


of George V 
King Ludwig 
nae 


stil arries a 


has always hated the 
the Prussians. He 
Prussian bullet in his 
body, and walks with a pronounced lim P, 
the ‘Tesult of wounds received ir 
fending Bavaria from Prussian invasion 
n the s six weeks’ war of 1866. He never 
an oceasion of manifesting his im- 
patience with Hohenzollern arrogance, 
his resentment at the constant at 
tempts on the part of the Berlin govern 
to encroach upon the ereignty 
of Bavaria. 

Under the 


and 
anda 


as de 


lost 
a 
ment SO\ 
seems to 
masses of 


circumstances, it 


of fate that the 


de an irony 
the Bavarian people, who shared his 
dislike of the Hohenzollerns, and of 
everything emanating from Berlin, 
hould always have looked upon him as 
a usurper, and as having played the 
yame of Prussia. 

Another German ruler who has al 
ways hated the Prussians, and abomin 


the former Kaiser, is the dethroned 
King Frederick Augustus of Saxony 
His sentiments in this regard have been 
} 


ated 


shared, not only by the princes and 
princesses of his house but also by his 
subjects. During the war the French 


English troops have borne tribute 
to the erence between the Prussians 
ind the Saxons, all to the advantage of 
ter; and it is said that more than 
from service in the 


7 
ana 


1; 
ail 


’ , ] 
lleved 


once, when re 
trenches, the men of Saxony hoisted pla 
cards for the information of their adver- 


saries, conveying the significant warn- 
ing: that their places were being taken 
by “Prussian swine.” 

King Frederick Augustus was the 
only monarch in Europe of his day to be 
afflicted with the strange malady to 
which the French have given the name 
of petit mal, in order to distinguish it 
from the grand mal, or epilepsy. The 
Scots graphically describe the petit mal 
and it takes the form of a 
stupor, with an irresist 
ble somnolence. Although otherwise 
perfect health, the Saxon king was in 
the habit of suddenly falling asleep at 
state banquets in honor of foreign sov 
ereigns, at councils of his ministers, at 
great court functions, and even on 
horseback at military reviews. His 
tumbles from his charger on occasions 
of this begs were very unkindly ascribed, 
Berlin, intoxicatior 


“a 


as “dwalms,” 


sudden mental 


n 








especi at to 

King FP rederick Augustus, while some 
what coarse in manner and speech, and 
in no sense an attractive character, has 
beh: aved with boundless patience and 
forbear ‘e towards his former wife, 
the Archduc ‘hess Louise of Austria, 


whom he was compelled by his father 
the King ¢ to divorce in con- 
sequence of her elopement 


reoryge, 


sensational 


late 


with her children’s Belgian tutor, Pro 
fessor Givon But as divorce is not 
recognized by the Roman Catholic 
church to which he belongs he still con- 


A Rod in Pickle 


Have Had 


Got 


many technical experts 


Amon the 
: called in to assist in defeating the 
was William H. Walke 
hemical engineering and later chief 
of lethal in 


Hun r, professor 


of « 
official manufacturer 
the United States. 
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siders himself her husband—this, too, in 
spite of her subsequent marriage to and 


divorce from an Italian pianist of the 
name of Tose] Although she has 
treated him in the most abominable 
fashion, and has given her name to a 


book of “Reminiscences,” ridiculing him 
and his whole family, he has continued 
until now to pay her an annuity suffi 
cient to keep her from want. 

The Grand Duke Frederick Augustus 
of Oldenburg, until his dethronement the 
other day, was the only German 
ereign who could boast of having v 


SOV 


isited 


he United States 

The dethroned grand duke is a queer 
character. When his wife ventured te 
differ from him, he was wont to have 
her committed to an asylum, on the pre 
text that she was ment: ally deranged 
He himself, during the de ade bet eding 








the war, had a habit of periodically re 
tiring of his own free wil! to a sana 
in Dresden, to ain in con 





seclusion, on the plea that he re 
qui red rest owe the cares and anxieties 
( tering the government of his 
tiny duchy. He used to complain the 
time of suffering from overwork 

It would be impossible to sketch, with- 
in the limits of a magazine article, the 
many oddities, idiosyncrasies, and 
foibles of the remainder of the recently 
dethroned pumpernickel monarchs of 
Germany. 

For instance, there the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, second ir 
of succession to the throne of Hol- 
land, while his own second heir, 
his recent downfall, was his cousin, 
Prince William of Saxe-Weimar. The 
latter lived for a num be r of years in the 
United States as a “remittance-man,” 
under the name of William Rohde. He 
was always forestalling his meagre 
allowance from home, and was com- 
pelled in consequence to resort to all 
sorts of extraordinary means of liveli- 





al] 


deposed 


is 


line 
until 


hood. He was successively a riding- 
master in New York, hack-driver, a 
street-car conductor, a wine tout, and 


even a waiter at a hotel. 

Then there is the Kaiser’s son-in-law, 
the dethroned Duke of Brunswick, who 
is understood fo have spent two years 
of the war under restraint in Austria as 
a lunatic, whose father, known as the 
Duke of Cumberland, is hopelessly in- 
sane, and whose grandfather, the last 
King of Hanover, was stone blind. 


Another dethroned princeling is the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the 
posthumous son of King Edward’s 


youngest brother, Leopold Duke of Al- 


bany. He was a schoolboy at Eton, 
having spent all his life in Engiand, 
when forced—sorely against his will, it 


is said—to accept the succession to his 
uncle Alfred’s petty German thrones of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. During the 
late war, however, the young duke dis- 
tinguished himself by his manifesta 
tions of execration for everything Eng- 
lish, although his mother, the widowed 
Duchess of Albany, makes her home in 
England, where she is dependent upon 
an allowance of twenty thousand dollars 
a year from the British treasury. 

The deposed Grand Duke of Baden is 
a rather colorless individual, whose 
mother, still living, is the only daughter 
of the late Emperor William. Two of 
his predecessors on the throne have been 
hopelessly insane, and his cousin and 
heir, Prince Max of Baden, the Kaiser’s 
last imperial chancellor, spent a couple 
of years in an asylum at Doebling, near 
Vienna, prior to his marriage in 1900 
to the daughter of the crazy Duke of 
Cumberland. 


For Germany 


Teutons had they not surrendered wher 
they did. 

Walker was one of the first 
recruits to the board of chemists com- 
missioned by Government to deal 
with the problems rising out of the in- 
troduction of poison gas in warfare. It 
was found that the only effective 
method of handling the situation was to 
produce sufficient quantities of the dead 
ly stuff to make it possible for the Allies 
to outdo the German in his own spe- 
cialty. Prior to this war poison gases 
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had never been manufactured in bulk. 
The task had been a new one even to 
Germany. 

England and France had already be- 
gun the manufacture of phosgen and 
mustard gas, and had produced them 
on a scale comparable with that of the 
enemy. The American problem was to 
bring to bear our unique facilities for 
quantity production, and by so doing 
to set a new standard in gas warfare. 
It was decided that an arsenal should be 
built and devoted exclusively to this pur- 
pose. Since it was desirable to keep the 
scheme secret as far as possible, an 
isolated region in Maryland, bordering 
on the Atlantic, was selected, and there, 
in the early months of 1918, were set up 
the various units of a great industrial 
establishment which was to produce 
such quantities of man-killing poisons 
as the world had never dreamed of. 

Scientific men knew the theories for 
producing these poisonous gases—knew 
how it had been done in the laboratory; 
but their manufacture in hundreds and 
thousands of tons, and the handling of 
these great quantities after being manu- 
factured, involved entirely new prob- 
lems. in building such a plant it be- 
came necessary that the reaction in a 
test-tube should be reproduced on the 
scale of an industry occupying scores of 
buildings and scattered over hundreds of 
acres of ground. The men of science, 
with their formulas carefully worked 
out, called in the most experienced and 
best-proved executives that the nation 
could furnish, and set them to making 
theory into reality. 

So did a plant come into being which, 
at the signing of the armistice, was pro- 
ducing more poison gas than all of the 
rest of the world combined. 

Few people probably appreciate the 
fact that the principal basis of the new 
terror that has been added to warfare is 
nothing more than everyday table-salt. 
Table-salt, in science, is sodium chlorid, 
and the first process in the manufacture 
of practically all the poisonous gases is 
to separate the chlorin from the sodium. 





The greatest of the units at Edgewood 
Arsenal is the chlorin plant. Water is 
saturated with salt, and electricity is 
sent through the brine solution at a high 
voltage. The chlorin is freed and 
carried away in pipes, as a gas; the 
sodium is salvaged in solid form and 
made available for industrial use. 

The chlorin so secured is the identical 
yellowish-green gas which the Germans 
first unleashed at Ypres in April, 1915, 
and which rolled down upon the French 
Colonials and the Canadians, taking a 
heavy tol! of lives. With a little scien- 
tific juggling it became the still more 
deadly phosgen of the later attacks, and 
it is one of the chief elements entering 
into the manufacture of mustard gas, 
the most dangerous of them all. 

When the armistice came, America 
was prepared to dominate the military 
situation in so far as it depended on 
the use of gas. By spring we should 
have been turning out ten times as much 
phosgen and mustard gas as Germany 
could produce, and should have been 
prepared to deluge the enemy with a 
veritable avalanche of destruction. 
Colonel Walker, who in rare degree 
combines scientific erudition with execu- 
tive ability, had performed one of the 
most remarkable tasks of the war 
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Bavaria Started the Revolution 


the Revolution. How it Feels to Earn 
$1000 a Week 


How Bavaria Set 


Thi 


German Social Republic 


T p First 


T is a somewhat curious fact that, al 
though the monarchy was perhaps 
any of 


the first 


mere popular in Bavaria than 
the other German States, Ge} 
man social public was there proclaimed. 


Che Nation (London, 


the 


dito 
ial on 

The Bavarian obviously 
established the type for the revolution 
ary movement throughout the Empire. 
The outbreaks in Kiel, Wilhelmshaven. 


subject 


movement 














and Hamburg preceded it in point of 
time; but they purely naval ir 
origin and had no constructive purpose 


ssful rather 
Bavar 


} 
nana, 


mutinies 
ments. The 


the other 


than po! a! move 


ian movement was, on 









deliberate and constructive from the 
first. Eisner, the Independent Social 
ist, who led it, and is now the provisional] 
President of the Bavarian Republic, 
man whose clearness of head and _ poli 
tical ability are alike notable, explained 
the motives which caused him to set 
revolution in motion at particular 
time. They were two. was 
to safeguard Bavaria the 
itastrophe which had overtaken Ger 
man Austria, and would have overtaken 


Bavaria adness of national 





lefence” had beer 
and stable gov 
people’s conn 1 
ed before demobi] 
iy, he he evea } 
nent of a genui 
ment, neadced 
steitiy oppose 
would secure gre 
cent Wilson's sight 
ernment whic} 


arming 
Germany for Nations.” 
In other 
tion, deliberately 


words, it 


Was a pe 


y planned—and it is 
pretty certain that distinguis! 
ian Radicals like Edgar Jaffe 
the plot a full week before 
ually carried out—in 
violent revolution when 
turned, and to secure for Germany a 
real standing in the League of Nations. 
Moreover , i 
on the inclusion of the Majorit 
sts in the government, and in I 
ing speech to the provisional Parliament 
he expressed the hope that the example 
of Socialist reunion would be followed 
throughout the Empire. 

We are inclined to believe that when 
the history of the transformation of 
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Hae Combated 
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“eo ,? 
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"THE virulence of the recent epidemic 
“of 
strated 
ihe 
it are round about 100,000. 

Dr. Hit 
the point that the disease started in Ger 
the difference be 
it and the influenza or grippe of 


temics. 


Influenza is demon- 
by the fact that the deaths in 


American continent resulting from 


Spanish 


hberg in Munsey’s brings out 
many and describes 
tween 
previous epi 

He says in part: 

In t 
vegan 
ance of a new and 


he early days of the year i913 we 
rumors of the appear- 


virulent plague in 
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to hear 


Europe. The collapse of Russia had 
ieleased large German forces on the 
eastern front, and the war lords of 
Berlin had openly boasted that with 
these additional troops they intended 
to crush France and England before 


America could come to the aid of her 
sorely tried Allies. But the weeks pass 
ed, und the threatened final assault 





“new model” revolution in Bavaria will 
he the rea] starting-point of a philoso 
phie narrative. Perhaps history will 
other motives in addition to 
those confessed by Eisner, and among 
them may be found a popular deter- 
mination to avoid the disruption of Ger- 
many by any dynastic intrigues between 
‘he Wittelsbachs and the Quai d’ Orsay, 
for example. The point to which we 
need to hold fast at present is that the 
movement constructive in concep 
tion and moderate in execution. The 
] lic peasantry and 


aiscover 


was 


a 


alliance of the Catholic 
the liberal intelligentsia was deliberate 
ly sought and gained. The whole move- 
nent methodical and as satis 
Pan "Y ae ¢ ve | } . " 

factory as a Hindenburg retreat 


Was as 


We quote in part an article on the 
(New 


same subject from the Natio» 


York): 


It is not an accident that the first 


flames of the revolution in Germany 
came from’ Bavaria. The feeling 
among the masses of the people in 
Bavaria was very str ly anti-war 





According to different press reports re- 
mutinies l 
of the war in 
iven 





broke during the course 
the Bavarian regiments 
foya!l Guard Regiment 


ience a few 
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Anti- 
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which 
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Kaiser. 
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months ago. 
eeling was displayed als« 

the Bavarian press, 
ast months carried on a 


aganda against the 





'so be mentioned 


working people of Bavaria resigned in 
great numbers from the Majority 


Socialist party on 
war policy, 

rty increase 
ck as October, 
stituency of Hof in 
which country 
for the old 
depe 


ment of 


account of its pro- 
and the Independent Social- 
considerably. As 
1917, the con 
northern Bavaria, 
hitherto been 
party, went over to the In 
dents. The immediate accomplish- 

the revolution must be con- 
sidered as the work of the leaders of 
the Independent Socialists. But it can- 
not be said that it was their work alone. 
The revolution in Bavaria is the work 
of the war-tired, hungry people of 
Bavaria, stimulated by the Independent 
Socialists. 

It is very significant that the first 
dynasty to fall at the beginning of the 
revolution was that of Bavaria. The 
Kingdom of Bavaria was one of the 
dynasties of Germany, if not of 
Europe, and it was more deep-rooted 
n the minds of the people than any 
other. The fall of the Bavarian dy- 
nasty was the beginning of the twilight 
of the gods, for the Oldsburg, Hohen 
zollern, and Hapsburg dynasties. 
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the “Flu” 


upon the freedom of the world was un- 
accountably delayed. January and 
February went by, and still the “sharp 
German sword,” of which the former 
Kaiser used to be so fond of talking, 
did not spring from its scabbard. 

It began to be whispered that a new 
plague, the first pandemic scourge of 
the present world war, had made such 
inroads upon the German military ma- 
chine, as wel! as upon the “home front” 
behind, that the western offensive had to 
be postponed until the worst of it was 
over. The end of the third week in 
March saw this point reached, and the 
onslaught began. 

For want of a more accurate name 
this modern plague, the like of which 
has not been experienced by humanity 
in four hundred years, has commonly 
been called Spanish influenza. Yet it 
did not originate in Spain, nor was it 
exactly the grippe or influenza of other 
cays. It appears that the Germans, in 
anticipation that the malady might be 





justly named German plague, sent 
broadcast a misleading name which 
they had craftily devised before the 


infection spread from Germany to other 
countries. 

Bacilli are the cause of influenza, as 
they are the cause of bubonic plague, 
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How does it feel to earn $1,000 a 
week? How does it feel to have earned 
$200,000 in four years? How 
feel to be free from money worries? 
How does it feel to have everything 
one can want? These are questions 
I shall answer for the benefit of my 
reader out of my own personal ex 
perience. And I shall try to explain, 
simply and clearly, the secret of what 
my friends call my phenomenal success 


does it 


Let me begin four years ago. At 
that time my wife and I and our two 
Labies were living on my earnings of 
twenty-five dollars a week. We occu 
pied a tiny flat, wore the simplest 
clothes, had to be satisfied with the 
cheapest entertainment—and dreamed 
sweet dreams of the time when I should 
be earning fifty dollars a week. That 
was the limit of my ambition. Indeed, 


it seemed to be the limit of my possi- 
bilities. For I was but an average man, 
without influential friends, without a 
liberal education, without a dominating 
personality, and without money. 

With nothing to begin with, I have 
become the sole owner of a business 
which has paid me over $200,000 in 
clear profits during the past four years 


and which now pays me more than a 
thousand dollars a week. I did not 
gamble. I did not make my money in 


Wall Street. My business is not a war 
baby—on the contrary, many others in 
my line have failed since the war be- 
gan 

In four years, the 
my life has changed 


entire scheme of 
Instead of living 


in a two by four flat, we occupy our 
own home, built for us at a cost of 
over $60,000. We have three automo- 


biles. Our children go to private schools. 
We have everything we want, and we 
want the best of everything. Instead 
of dreaming of fifty dollars a week I 
am dreaming in terms of a million dol- 
lars—with greater possibilities of my 
dream coming true than my former 
dream of earning fifty dollars a week. 

What brought about this remarkable 
change? What transformed me, almost 
overnight, from a slow-going, easily- 
satisfied, average mar—into a positive, 
quick-acting, determined individual who 
admits no defeat, who overcomes every 
obstacle, and who completely dominates 
every situation? It all began with a 
auestion my wife asked me one even- 
ing after reading an article in a maga- 
zine about a great engineer who was 
said to earn a $50,000 salary. 

“How do you suppose it feels to earn 
$1,000 a week?” she asked. And with- 
out thinking, I replied, “I haven’t the 
slightest idea, my dear, so the only way 
to find out is to earn it.” We both 
laughed, and soon the question was 
apparently forgotten. 

But that night, and for weeks after- 
ward, the same question and my reply 
kept popping into my brain. I began 
to analyze the qualities of the success- 
ful men in our town. What is it that 


enables them to get everything they 
want? They are not better educated 
than I—indeed. some are far less in- 


telligent. But they must have possessed 
some quality that | Perhaps 
it was their mental attitude; perhans 
they things from an entirely 
different angle than I. Whatever it was, 
that “something” the secret of 
their success It was the thing 
that 1 them head and shoulders 
above me in money-earning ability. In 


all other ways we were the same. 
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in the een seeking There w: 
the re f pri pie of ail succe 
Power of was the brain faculty 

ed, ar which every uccessful man p 

-ower of Will” was writen by Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock, a_ scientist whose mame 
inks with such leaders of thought as Jame 
Bergson and Royce After twenty years of re 

d study, had completed the m 
nd cor ctive study of will powse 
I astonished to vead his state 
I will is just as susceptible 
evelopme he muscles of the body!" Ar 
D Hadad had actually set down the very 
i « r and exercises by which anyo 
1 deve t vill, making it a bigger 
nge force ach day simply through ar 
‘ ive course of training 

] almest needless to say that I at on 
‘ t yractice the exercises formulated by 
D And I need recount the ex 
tra resulta that I obtained almost fron 
the first day. Shortly after that, I took hold 





of a business that for twelve years had beer 











losing money I started with $300 of borrowed 
capita During first year 1 made $30,000 
My second year paid me $50,000. My third yea 
etted me $70,000 Last year, due to increased 
materials, my profits were only $50,000, 
i my volume of business increased New 
plar which I am forcing th:ouzh, wil) bring 
Yr t fits f the present fiscal year up t 
$65,000 
Earnin thousand dollars a week makes me 
fe« sect against want It gives me the 
money with which to buy whatever will make 
nr family happ It enables me to take a 
chance an investment that lovks good, with 
ut ow vying about losing the muney. It frees 
my mir financial worries It has made m: 
heal thie more mtented, and keener minded 
It is the greatest recipe I know fur happiness 
P ock’s lessons, rules and exercises 
in t ing have recently been compiled and 
publi n boo form by the Pelton Publish- 
ing ¢ of Meriden, Conn I am euthorized t 
ay th any reader who cares to examine the 
may d so without sending any money in 
advance In other words. if after five days 
eading 1 do not fee! that the book is wort 
< (plus duty) the sum asked, return it and you 
wi we thing. When you receive your copy 
for examinatior suggest that you first read 
the articles on the law of great thinking; how 
to develop wnalytical power; how to perfectly 
concentrate on any subject new to guard 
against errors in thought; how to drive from th: 
mind unwelcome thoughts; how te develop fea 
essness; now to use the mind in sickness; how 


to acquire a domipating personality 


Never before have business men and womer 
needed this help so badly as in these tryinx 
times Hundreds of rea) and imagina'ry obstacles 
confront us every day, and only those who are 
master f themselves and who hold thei: 
ead ; wi succeed ‘Pewer of Will” as 
neve vefore, is an absolute necessity~an_ in- 
estment in self-culture which no one can afford 


will scoff at the idea of 
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1 the fountainhead of wealth, 

very thing we are striving for 

mass of intelligent men and 

women will at least investigate for themselves 
by sending for risk 
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i ar sure ait 
and fe thousar of others- what “Power of 
wi as done well worth investigating It 
is ir ting to note that among the 250,000 
of “Power of Will” are such prominent 
us Supreme Court Justice P or; Wu Ting 
Ex-U.S, Chinese Ambass Gov. Mc- 





Assistant Postmaster- 

| Manager Christeson, of 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis 
Senator Arthur Capper, and thousands of 
others In fact, today “Power of Will” is just 
as importar and as necessary to @ man’s o 
, dictionary 
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womar equipment for success, as a 
T try t succeed w uut Power of Will is 
ke trying to do business without a telephone 
As your rn in will training, I suggest 
immediate act this matter before you It 
not even necessary to write a letter. Use the 
form below, if you prefer, addressing it to the 
Peltor Publishing Company 137-B Wilcox 
BR k. Meriden. Conr and the book will come 
by return m This one act may mean thi 
turning 1 f yo life, as it has meant t 
me and to so many others 
The cost f pape printing and binding has 
iin t ibled d ng the past three yaea'rs, ir 
spite f hick Power of Will” has not beer 
r { The publ feels that s 
t 1 ” uld be kept low-priced a 
I e, but in view of the enormous increas 
t t of every manufacturing item, the pres 
ont edtiion will te the test d at the pre 
pric The ext r cost more Iu 
you t end in the coupon now 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
137-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
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the old “black death” of fourteenth- 
century England, and still a dreaded 
scourge of mankind. The _ specific 
bacilli of both these contagions were dis- 
covered by a Japanese physician and 
bacteriologist, Kitasato. 

The name of Dr. Pfeiffer, a German, 
has commonly been attached to the dis- 
covery of the influenza bacillus, as a 
result of the well-known Teutonic 
methods of advertising their scientific 
men and decrying or ignoring those of 
other countries. The records show that 
Professor Kitasato announced his iden- 
tification of the bacillus early in Jan- 
uary, 1892, while Pfeiffer made a simi- 
lar announcement at the end of that 
same month. English and American 
physicians mistakenly accepted the Ger- 
man version of the matter and called 
the influenza virus the “Pfeiffer bacil- 
lus.” Dr. Kitasato, one of the world’s 
greatest bacteriologists, the discov- 
erer of many bacteria—notably the 
piague bacillus which he first identi- 
fied in Hong Kong in 1894 has too long 
been unjustly deprived of credit for his 
work, 

From observation of one thousand 
soldiers it was found that from one to 
three days after contact or approach 
to others who had the disease a fever- 
ish state began. The fever rose steadily 
until, on the second or third dav after- 
ward, it was as high as occurs in pneu- 
monia. In many cases the patient’s 
temperature went as high as one hun- 
cred and four degrees. Pneumonia, in- 
deed, is one of the commonest and most 
dangerous complications. 

The disease starts with a chill, or 
chills, that may shake the room. Severe 
headacnes are generally present, with 
pains in the legs, in the groin, in the 
neck, in the spine, and in the small of 
the back. Then “that tired feeling,” 
named by doctors “general malaise,” 
takes charge of the sufferer’s anatomy. 
The victim feels wretched all over. The 
face is flushed. Fever blisters—a fre- 
auent accompaniment of pneumonia, 
meningitis, and certain malaria—break 
out on the sufferer’s lips. 

Spanish influenza runs its course with 
Liberty-motor speed, reaching its crisis 
on or about the second day. On the 
fourth day as a rule, the patient is well, 
or else pneumonia or some other com- 
plication has asserted its dangerous 
presence. 

A harsh cough is a frequently encoun- 
tered symptom. The patient hacks and 
sprays forth great numbers of the mi- 
crobes, which spread the _ infection 
rapidly unless handled with the great- 
est precaution. A_ thick, tenacious 
sputum of whitish mucoid character 
differentiates the new disease from the 
old form of influenza with its greenish 
sputum. The feature also distinguishes 
Spanish influenza from pneumonia, with 
its typical rusty-co'ored expectoration. 
A failure of intestinal action, a re- 
stricted flow of the kidney fluids, and 
a want of appetite are also among the 
characteristic signs and sy mptoms. 

If you take close notice of the several 
differences between the new malady 
and the old influenza, you will observe 
that the fever is sharper and higher, 
but of shorter duration; the total course 
of the new scourge is briefer; there are 
fewer stomachic or intestinal symptoms 
in the Spanish influenza, whereas in the 


cld form of the disease gastro-intestinal 
disturbances were predominant. 

But the final proof of the fact that 
the new influenza is a distinct malady 
is afforded by the identification of the 
specific microbe which causes it. This 
interesting discovery was due to ~ re 
searches of three army surgeons, Cap 
tains, T. R. Little, C. J. Garafalo, and 
P. A. Williams, of the Canadian Mobile 
Bacteriological Laboratory, attached to 
the British base hospitals. 

The physicians and scientists of the 
Allied countries have seriously con 
sidered whether the germs of the dis 
ease were intentionally disseminated by 
the Kaiser’s government, with the in 
tention of weakening Germany’ s op 
ponents. No definite conclusion has 
been reached on this point, but the sug- 
gestion cannot be hastily dismissed, as 
the German war lords stand officially 
charged with sending disease-germs to 
their embassy in Rumania. Documents 
published by our State Department 
have told how bottles containing culti 
vations of the microbes of anthrax and 
glanders, bearing a German consular 
seal, with directions for their use in 
spreading infection, were found secreted 
in the German legation at Bucharest 
efter the American envoy took charge 
of the place. 

The present plague is probably the 
most malignant pandemic that the 
world has experienced since medieval 
times, when Boccaccio’s ladies and 
gentlemen had to run away from 
Florence to escape an outbreak of the 
bubonic plague. In one of our army 
cantonments I saw more cases of pneu 
monia at one time than have entered the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in the thirty 
odd years of its foundation. 

In civil, as in military life, pneumonia 
was far ‘and away the most frequent 
complication ; and this led to the re- 
vival of the old name of “black plague 
for the new disease, the bodies of many 
of its victims being cyanotic, or pur 
plish-black in color, at the approach of 
death. 

Another similarity between Spanish 
influenza and the bubonic plague was 
the number of rats and other rodents 
found dead. One day last October | 
noticed, and reported to the United 
States Public Health Service, three dead 
rats lying within a few blocks on three 
of the most prominent streets in Balti 
more. Rats and their fleas seems to 
be the spreaders of contagion in several 
epidemic diseases. 

Lieutenant-Commander L. W. Me 
Guire, of the navy, has gone another 
step forward in the treatment of in- 
fluenza pneumonia. At the Chelsea 
camp hospital, on September 28 last, he 
and his assistants began to use serum 
taken from the blood of convalescent 
patients. Up to the time of his report, 
twenty-seven patients had been treated 
with this human antiserum, and twenty- 
six recovered. The serum was injected 
into the patients within forty-eight 
hours of the pneumonia’s start. 

To every cloud there is a silver lining 
This terrible epidemic has at least 
brought with it one benefit to humanity 
For the first time in thousands of years 
there at last appears a ray of light to 
help us toward the conquest of one of 
man’s most deadly and dangerous 
enemies—pneumonia. 





Is There a Spirit World? 


y ’ ° Y 1 
Noted Scientist Givea Reasons For 


His Be lie f “an 


Existence 


"OME two years ago Sir Oliver Lodge 

caused some sensation in the liter- 
ary and scientific world by declaring 
his belief in a spirit existence after 
death. There has been much discus- 
sion ever since and a distinct revival 
of interest on the subject. In the cur- 
rent number of the Strand Magazine an 
interviewer gives Sir Oliver’s reasons 
for considering that the existence of a 
spirit world has been proven. The in- 
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terviewer tukes the form of question 
and answer. After Sir Oliver has ex 
pressed his idea that the independence 
of mind and matter is proven by the 
experience of a multitude of bereaved 
persons and by the system of cross cor 
respondence and other rather compli 
cated forms of identity, the interviewer 
asks him for instances of cases which 
he regards as satisfactory evidence and 
Sir Oliver replies: 

“Well, lm not sure that I ought to 
talk in general terms, and a great many 
of your readers already know of cases 
which might be given in illustration 


ha 
sul 


ent 
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kn 
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But, inasmuch as a 
men at the present 
death for our sake, it is perhaps only 
fair that the fact, as I consider it, that 
death is but an episode in continued 
existence, and that the interest and en- 
joyment of life after death exceed what 


large number of 
time are facing 


has been experienced here, should be 
made more widely known; and on that 
ground I may be excused for giving a 
rourh summary of the popular evi- 
dence.” 


“I wish you would.’ 


lake, then, a young fellow killed in 
the war, and suppose his parents suc 
eed in getting into touch with him. 


He will greet them in his accustomed 
nanner, calling them by the name they 
ire used to, from him. In some cases 
‘Pater,’ in others ‘Dad,’ sometimes by 
an unusual nickname such as ‘Erb,’ 
sometimes simply ‘Father.’ Whatever 
had been customary, that is employed, 
n the most natural manner, by the 
dead son. He may ask after his broth- 
ers and sisters by name, or at least by 
initial, for names are sometimes trouble- 
some things to get through. He may 
give characteristic touches or comments 
about each, sometimes thereby showing 
that he knows in a general way what 
they are now doing. His own appear- 
ance can be described by the medium, 
ind~=silittle’§=«trivial peculiarities or 
blemishes are often noted, such as scars 
‘r marks of an identifying character. 
“As to incidents—I 
ase where a young 


remember one 
deceased communi- 


ator said to his parents that he had 
1ade an appointment to meet his 


yrother in France at a certain bridge, 
but that when they got to the rendez- 
ous the bridge was no longer there, it 
1ad been blown up. A subsequent let- 


ter from the surviving brother in 
France completely confirmed this state- 
nent. The parents had known nothing 
ibout these facts at the time of the 
sitting. 

“Here is another case: Three 
yrrothers were al! kijled; the medium 
yave the names of a!! three, to mother 
ind sister who were present; and one 
of them, the youngest, was represented 


is the spokesman, ultimately sending 
1 message to his father—‘Tell him that 
{ have not been talking all the time.’ 
The verbal exuberance of this particu- 
ir member of the family had often 
been humorously suppressed by the 
father. 

“In another instance a boy spoke of 
something in a waistcoat-pocket which 
he wanted given to his yourg brother. 
His clothes had been folded and put 
iway, but on examination a coin was 
found in the place describedg 

“A frequent test giyen is a descrip- 
tion of the old house where the family 
1ad lived, small details and peculiar- 
ties being emphasized, arrangements of 
furniture, pattern on wall, and some- 
times even the books in a book-case be- 
ng remembered.” 


“It seems odd for trivial details 
to be remembered. Can they an- 
swer specific questions?” 


‘They do not always remember what 
the inquirer expects them to remember; 


ind if they do, it is liable to be put 
flown to mind-reading. 
“To challenge a communicator sud- 


ienly to bethink himself of some forgot 
ten incident, and to recall it to the sit- 
ter’s memory, is to set a d:fficult pro 
blem; but occasionally even (that can be 
esponded to—as when an old fishing 
expedition was recalled wherein two 
noats were employed, and on the capture 
of an unwieldy fish by one, a native 
n the other boat had called out, ‘Eh! 
ook at yon fish, it’s got a face like a 
non.’ 3ut I am hardly justified in 
nentioning this for the facts 
have not been published, and I am in 
sufficiently acquainted with them. 
“Another incident, of a very differ- 
ent kind, concerns two boy-friends who 
jied of illness within ten days of each 
ther but separated by a considerable 
distance. The death of the first boy, 


case; 


named Herbert, was kept from the 
knowledge of the second; yet, when he 
too died, his friends report that he 
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smiled and said, 


‘Why, 
glad to see you!’” 


Herbert, I am 


“Tell me of some other incidents.” 


“Some good ones were published by 


Mr. Wilkinson in the London Magazine 


for October, 1917. They are rather 
typical instances of the kind of thing 
that occurs. The name ‘Poger,’ for 


instance, and reference to a _ bronze 
thing like a coin, in his satchel. A 
similar case is related by Sir William 
Barrett in his book, ‘On the Threshold 
of the Unseen,’ page 184. A young of- 
ficer who had been killed said he wanted 
a pearl tie-pin, which would be found 
in his kit, sent to a lady whom he named 
at a certain address, saying that he had 
been secretly engaged to her. Nothing 
of all this was known by the family; 
but the communication was so clear that 
they wrote a letter of inquiry to the 
address given. The letter came back 
marked ‘Unknown,’ and the whole thing 
was thought to be imaginary or a 
meaningless fabrication. 

“When his kit came back, however, 
a pearl tie pin was found in it; and 
when later on his will was discovered, 
the young lady’s name, just as it had 
been given at the sitting, was men- 
tioned as his residuary legatee, and his 
engagement to her admitted. Every- 
thing was correct, therefore, except the 
address. Why the address was wrong 
I don’t know. The fact that it was 
wrong perhaps allowed the other por- 
uions of the communication to be veri- 
fied in a more gradual manner. But 
usually in cases of this kind there is 
some little part of the communication 
which is wrong; and it is most charit- 
able to attribute the error to difficulties 
in communication, or to unsuspected 
lapse of the medium into normality; like 
a sort of mom entary waking up in the 
middle of a dream, and then continuing 


it again after an interval of imagin- 
ative inventiveness not justified by 
anything in the main dream, nor by 


anything for which the main communi- 
cator was responsible; indeed, he might 
not know that it had been interpolated.” 


“Are things not sometimes 
thought wrong which really turn 
out right?” 

“Yes; some striking examples of 
messages at first thought wrong or 
meaningless, but subsequently found 
justified by rather laborious inquiry 


among comparative strangers, are giv- 
en in the books of Mr. J. Arthur Hill 
— ‘Psychical Investigations’ and ‘Man 
is a Spirit’ (Cassell). I have come 
across singular cases of this kind my- 


self. In such cases telepathy from the 
sitter, as an explanation, is absurdly 
impossible. The survival hypothesis, 





in practice, works: all others require 
straining, and supplementing, and using 
alternatively on different occasions.” 

then, 


“You are, satisfied that ex 


istence is not limited to this pre- 
sent life on earth?” 
“I am, absolutely. And death now 


seems to me something rather to look 
forward to than to dread. Clearly it 
is an interesting adventure; and usually 
I don’t really think that the episode it- 
self is a painful one. Recovery from 
an accident or from unconsciousness 
the ‘coming to’—may be painful, but 
the passing away usually is not.” 


well that this 
more widely 


“Would it not be 
knowledge should bx 
disseminated?” 


“If people have a reasonable know- 
ledge of what to expect when they find 
other conditions, the transition is hard- 
ly even a shock. It is surely desirable 
that people who face great dangers 
should be prepared for what may hap- 
pen to them, and take it as a part of 

fe’s experience. It is certainly wrong, 
and desperately misguided, to seek that 
experience prematurely; but sooner or 
later it is bound to come, and if it come 
in the course of duty and in a struggle 
for a noble cause, they may be happier 
to whom it thus comes than we who 
will soon encounter it in a more prosaic 
way. They may be happy in the oppor- 
tunity. The readiness is all.” 
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SAL BRAND 
COFFE 


Now as always—Your Guarantee 
of a perfect cup of Coffee # 


In '2, | and 2 pound tins—in the bean, 
ground, or fine ground, for percolators. 
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Write for booklet: “Perfect Coffee—Perfectly Made”. It’s free. 
CHASE & SANBORN ° MONTREAL 
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Do not pouitice your chilblains. Grase- 
hopper Ointment draws out the in- 
flammation as easily as a sponge absorbs 
J 


water try a box, and see if it does 


POSITIVELY CURED tw: co so in your case. Grasshopper 
Sold by all Chemists and Drug Stores throughor Ointment contains no injurious sub- 
Canada tance Please refuse all substitutes, 


























“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 


| 
—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. I’ve been 
promoted with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra ff 
money is yours. Justa little reward for urging me to study at home. § 
The boss says my spare time training has made me a valuable man 
to the firm and there’s more money coming soon. We’re starting 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. 5.!” | 

Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost of living 
is mounting month by month. You can’t get along on what you have been 
making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved there ff 
is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do £ ome ff 
one thing well and employers will be _pencenaecetn TEAR OUT HERE Ee ee 
glad to pay you real money for your ‘INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


special knowledge. | Dept. P, 745 St. Catherine St., W. Montreal, Can. 



















Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
4 _— _ . conf « i the ition, or in the subject before which It ark x. 
You can get the training that will |  eiaernican aseeneen OSALESMANSHIP 
prepare you for the position you want | Pete Lighting and Kye. | ADVERTISING 
oe re _ ae ri Electric Wiring 5 Window Trimmer 
in the work you like best, whatever it | Totgraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
may be. You can get it without sac- | Telephone Work Rise Pointer 
sos" + - “ Oa Ca allroe rainmen 
rificing a day or a dollar from your Bs anical Drafteman ILLUSTRATING 
= occupation. You can get it at | Sateen ony ly ilbeate Cartooning 
ome, in spare time, through the Inter- ! Gas Engine Operating — Stenographer and Typist 
, ¢ ‘orrecno > » ) CIVIL ENGINEER ~. Cert. Pub. Accountant 
national Corre pe ndence Schools. 1 idores and Mapplog — TRAFFIC MANAGER 
beg MINE FOREMAN or EN@K \ Reilway a 
It is th ness of t} I C. S. to prepare men STATIONARY ENGINEER = Commercia 
in just your c'rcumsta ; for better positions [Marine t  neananad 5 GOOD ENG iS 
atte r ‘ en o y —_ nip rm n eache 
at better pay. They ha been doin oth T | D ARCHITECT  vommon School Subjects 
«+ years ihe 1ave helped two million other |. Contractor and Kullder . Mathematics 
men and women y are training r Arebitectural Drafteman ja. CIVIL SERVICE 
100,000 now. Every day many stude nts write [Re oncrete Balider LJ Railway Mail Clerk 
to tell of advancements and increased salaries ja Structural Engineer a, AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
slready won [) PLUMBING AND HEATING [jaate Kepairing 
a Sheet Metal W orker La Navigation f) & toh 
: ™ Textile Overseer or Snpt C sGR0UL TURE OS rrenen 
You hav: the same chance they had. What |) Sicnesist [) Ponttry Maising Eo italien 
are you going to do with i Can you afford [ 
to let a single priceless hour pass without at —— 
least finding out what the I. C.S. can do for > - 
you? Here is all we ask—without cost, with- | 5"° naatl . 
out obligating yourself in any way, simply Street 
mark and mail this coupon. | end ie 
| city —— t 
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“KKOVAH” (CUSTARD 


The children just love custard. Don’t deprive 
them of it because eggs are dear. Make it with 


“KKOVAH” CUSTARD 


No eggs are required, and it’s simply delicious 
served with stewed prunes, preserved fruit, etc. 
15 cents a tin 
Serve daily; use instead of heavy puddings which are indigestible 
and not nutritious. Ask your grocer, and give the kiddies a 
treat to-day If he cannot supply you write direct to 

Sutcliffe & Bingham of Canada, Limited 


Sl Peter St., Toronto, Ontario. 














DEPARTMENT OF NAVAL SERVICE 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


The Royal Naval College is established for the purpose of imparting 
a complete education in Naval Science. 

Graduates are qualified to enter the Imperia] or Canadian Services 
as midshipmen A naval career is not compulsory, however. For 
those who do not wish to enter the Navy the course provides a 
thorough grounding in Applied Science and is accepted as qualifying 
for entry as second year students in Canadian Universities. 

The scheme of education aims at developing discipline with ability 
to obey and take charge, a high sense of honor, both physical and 
mental, a good grounding in Science, Engineering, Mathematics, 
Navigation, History and Modern Languages, as a basis for general 
development or further specialization. 

Candidates must be between their fourteenth and sixteenth birth- 
days on July Ist following the examination. 

Particulars of entry may be obtained on application to the Depart- 
ment of the Naval Service, Ottawa 








G. J. DESBARATS, 
Ottawa, January 8, 1918 Deputy Minister of the Nava! Service 


Unauthorized publication of this advertisement will not be paid for. 








St. Andrew's College 


TORONTO A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS CANADA 
UPPER SCHOOL, LOWER SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for t versities, Royal Military College and Business 
Reopens after Christmas Vacation, January 9th, 1919 
Caiendar sent on application REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A,, LL.D. , Headmaster 











Lower Canada College 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master — - MONTREAL 
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Continued from page 32 


The unfortunate woman saw that half 
measures wouldn't do, so she gathered 
up Reginald Adolphus, aged nine, and 
threw him to the beasts. So she con- 
tinued, sacrificing her children, unti 
finally the horses staggered into a settle 
ment, and she was saved. But all her 
children had been fed to the wolves. 
When she told her story she was taken 
before a magistrate who had his head- 
quarters there. This magistrate, after 
learning the facts, said that no penalty 
could be severe enough for her, but, un- 
fortunately, the law didn’t cover such a 

not be punished. 





case, and she could 
Hearing this, a woodman who had been 
standing by, stepped up to her and split 
her head open with his ax. 

Engle told this story with many dra- 
matic pauses, and as though it had al! 
happened in his own neighborhood. He 
called the children by name, as though 
he had held them on his knee in their 
tender infancy; he hinted that the 
wicked mother was distantly related to 
his wife. He spoke of the magistrate as 
though the latter slept in his woodshed. 
The story had all the earmarks of that 
truth which, crushed to earth, will rise 
again, and it made a profound impres- 
sion. 

Long years afterward I learned that 
the story, minus the Engle frills, has 
been a Russian folk tale for a hundred 
years or more. It has flourished in one 
form or another in every country where 
there are wolves. 


7 NGLE dearly loved to point a moral 
4 His stories were al! calculated 
struct and improve. 


ited to in 

His forest cabin, he said, was about 
fifteen from the nearest 
When he had occasion to go shopping he 
had to go on foot, and it was a weary 
walk, for there was no road, and the 
trees were so close together they over- 
lapped. One winter day he set forth to 
buy some things he needed, and when he 
was passing the cabin of a neighbor, the 
housewife came to the door, and begged 
him, if he was going to the settlement, to 
get her ten cents’ worth of ground red 
pepper. He cheerfully promised to do 
so, and went his way. 

He bought the things he needed and 
started for home. He had walked three 
or four miles, when he remembered that 
he hadn’t bought the pepper for the 
woman. His first impulse was to let the 
matter slide. It was getting late in the 
day; the sky was overcast, and a storm 
threatening. He had twelve miles to 
walk to get home. But he was a man 
with a conscience. He had promised the 
woman to get her ten cents’ worth of red 
pepper. And a promise with him was a 
sacred thing. Better perish in the storm 


mies store. 


fulfilling a pledge than reach home 

safety, with a twisted conscience. 
So he went back and bought the pep 
journey 

before he 






resurned the we 


per, and 


home. Night overtock him 
was half way home. The trees were 
groaning in a blast that promised 


above the howling 
more 


fearful might. Ar 
of the win 


T could hear a 
terrifying sound: 


le he 
i n 


the hunting call of the 
wolves. And presently they were al 
around him, " 


gaunt and gray, wit! 
gleaming teeth r eyes. He 
hoisted himself up into a tree that ex 
tended friendly branches to him. Once 
in the tree he realized that he was not 
much better off. The wolves were squat 
ly under him, an 
spring, 


They had no pressing er 


and burning 
) 


; 





ting around directly 
were prepared to wait there until 
if necessary 
gagements demanding their presence 
elsewhere. Mr. Engle reflected that it 
might be three weeks before anybody 
came along that way, and by that time 
he’d have chilblains in his feet, anc 
would be badly cramped from sitting 
upon an unupholstered branch so long 
The situation was serious, and Engl 
almost cespaired. 

He began reviewing the events of his 
life, as one wil! when facing the drea 

tin 








hour. He had done many t 
gretted; but, on the other har 
accon plished some good ; 
cording angel would give |} 





walking back three mi 
per. The pepper! It gave him an idea 
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b beens are old tales, and they have 
nothing to do with any of the great 
nts of this present time Tney are 
ld tales of a Canada that is gone. T 
rreat woods that were once but a brie 

ourney from Lake Ontario blue waters, 
have been made into paper pulp. Sun 

mer resorts are furnishing entertain 
ment to the tired busin nan, where 
once the lonely settler rested by his log 
fire and heard the howlin’ of the wolves 
on winter nights. Motor boats whizz 
along the streams that once knew noth 
ing swifter than the bark canoe. 

When I think of Canada I think of the 
lonely places, the melancholy woods and 
the wild things that infested them. And 
so my Canada is vastly different fron 
the one on the map. My Canada is a 
winter night’s cream, and the real Car 


ada becomes great under sunny skies. 








The Three Sapphires 


Continued from page 29 


at a word from the herdsmanr said: 

“Nawab Darna Singh sends salaams 
to the keddah sahib.” 

Finnerty started in amazement. 
“Why should he have sent you, knowing 
that a Banjara does not kiss the hand 
that has beaten him like a dog?” 

“Because of that, huzoor. Darna 
Singh is also treated like a dog, for he is 
put in a cage, and those who are beaten 
join together against the whip.” 

“Why is Darna Singh caged?” 

The man cast an uneasy glance to- 
ward Lord Victor and hesitated. Sens- 
ing the reason for this, Finnerty said: 
“Speak the truth and fear not.” 

“We of this country know that the 
sahibs are quick to anger if the mem- 
sahibs are spoken of, but it is because 
of the young mem-sahib that Darna 
Singh suffers. There is to be war, and 
Darna Singh came to know—though it 
may be a lie—that the mem-sahib would 
be made maharani—perhaps not a gudi 
maharani—and his sister would be 
taken with a fever and die. And it may 
be that in a passion over this he sought 
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to end the matter with a thrust of a 
knife, but I have heard that Rajah 
Ananda received but a slight cut.” 

“I’m damned sorry for that, for the 
Nawab has a strong arm.” 

“Darna Singh was indeed unlucky, 
sahib, for Rajah Ananda had_ been 
taught in Belati to strike with the hand 
and that saved him.” 

“Where is the Nawab caged?” 

“Below; where the guns are.” 

Finnerty caught a quick flash of the 
eye from Swinton. 

“And if that is the truth, that you 
come from him must be a lie, for a jailer 
does not give entrance to friends of the 
prisoner.” 

“True, sahib; but the rani is not 
caged, and she fears for the life of het 
brother, and knowing I had been beater 
by the rajah and knowing that a Ban 
jara does not forgive, for our tribe is 
many in her father’s state, she sent by 
2 handmaid, who is also of our tribe, a 
ring of keys that were Darna Singh's, 
and the Woman was taught to say, ‘Give 
these to the keddah sahib and tell him 


‘hat war comes to the sirca) 





at these 
keys open the way where are many guns 
nd where now is Da Singh.” 

The m: from the folds of his 


urban a ring upon which were three 














eys. Finnerty received them in aston 
hment; then ask “Where are the 
— 

“ree ack leopar came out from 
s cage through Jadoo Cave, d it may 
that Darna Singh opened a door of 


he cave with one of these 
“Damnit!” Swinton ejaculated 
Chat’s the whole thing.” But Finnerty 
bjected: “We searched that 

was no door.” 

ue, there is no d 

high up in 

at S a cave 

and 

opens to 


keys.’ 





and 
the re 
“oly but there is 


the gloom, and be 


that was 


Or, 


i passage 





made by 
that is the door. 
the trail that we 
The native messenger was 


‘elgners, 





+ 





“By ove!” inne rty exclaimed. 
That’s how the leopard slipped away.” 

The herdsman said: “I did not know 
f this, and perhaps wrongly accused 
that monkey-faced shikari of sleeping 
ver his task.” 

The messenve 
y “A wa 
nanners of 





»w said deprecating 
the many 


inside of 


an nows 


acquiring to the 





1 bungalow without being seen, and one 

ay is to wait for darkness. Also they 
vill watch the sahib’s bungalow for his 
eturn.” 


“if I an 
t, my faithful fellow, 
vhen this is over the will give to 
you and your brother a village that you 
nay collect the tithes from and have a 


“Very well,” Finnerty said: 


+ 


bie to see to 1 


Sircar 


home.” 
“Sahib, I have re 
from the rs 


pay in 
ivance 
ng in the n 
“Sit you ther 
. “while we talk u 
“We've a chance, m: 








now that we 
get in,”’ Swinton declared. “I have 
your 10-bore, 
id of their 


thing 





Y 


vy cordite rifle, you have 





get con 





nmunition we'll blow the 
go with it 


daamn 


there was no 


gorda felt that 





juestion about the captain’s sincer 

ty, the flat blue eyes transmitted noth 
ng but fixed purpose. 

“Oh, I say, am in the discard? 


lord Victor asked plaintively, for the 
iformation had _ been 
condensed form, Fin 
impor 
future 


nessenge r’s it 
anslated in a 
nerty rather emphasizing the 
t part Marie played as the 
tharanl. 
“IT thoug 
“you W 

i don’t mind being pipped 
uty rather expect it 


shou.d rather ce my 











t of that,” Swinton answer 
ll be a ‘reserve battal ; 
in the way of 
day—but 
family to know 
at I pegged out playing the game, and 
I shouldn't if we’re bagged in 
that cubby-hole. that it would never be 
nown just how we disappeared.’ 
“Besides, youngster,” Finnerty 
ed, “if you can work yourself into com- 
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some 








wonder 





had 


add 


nunication with the government we 
vou to let them know what Is 
” The major spoke to the Ban- 





then he turned to Lord Victor: 
s chap will smuggle you out, he 
I think he can do it. Your 
rother will vou word if we get 

it, and even if he knows we've been 
captured he will come to tell you; at 
anv rate, if we're not reported safe be 
the 


ays, and 


bring 











fore morning you had better take 
orses and get away—the Banjara can 
tick on one, ys.” 
“Don’t worry over us, Gilfain,” 
Swinton adde “just get word out as 
on as you car 
Ther the watchmar $ “The 
thib sent back out of the jungle the 
ephant with the bell, and it a 
red elephant for such as worship the 
( that sits in s.eey 
It sacr ephant to tk who 
nip Bu ha Finnerty answere 
The we n who came from the ma 
ar . t Rajah Ananda has 
n th icred elephant in his hand, 
! I ht i ht of ome! t the 
| cit Coin 
I I erty criec “That 
\ t the three sapphires to 
wre Nothing will stop him; 
( t ally insane.” 
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A sibilant whistle from Swinton was 


his only comment. The thought was 


paralyzing. 


“Well” 


Finnerty sighed the word 
here till it’s dark, 
card.” He 


*~h was a hunting kr 





girding his loins 





now 


Salida: 





Ananda will it men t& 
you on the trail, sahib, but if you 
through the jungle to 
there is a small path—one the sahib no 
loubt | my brother and I will 
back up over this broad 


sena o 





to east 


where 





tr ) with a stony bed, and 
then through the jungle and back to 


wait, so that those who come 


‘The keddah 
GOwWT 


sahib and 
then went 
" perhaps to fol- 


and 





Finnerty commented, 


commendation: “"*To a 





strong man a wrong done is more pow 


nnerty and his companion 
through the jungle. It 

for the rajah’s men, 
were up in the 
not guard every approach 
was now sinki on the 
and with its usual bird clamor 


Once, 


"THEN F 
[ cut 


was a 


across 
rood 
thinking" the 

INKINE une 


would 


ruse, 


sahibs 








day was passing 





) waited, Lord Victor said: “I 
don’t believe that girl would join her- 
self to a native.” 


“That’s you're in the 
oon of faith, my young friend 
Jour age I believed 

nerty said 
“Just the sort of faith,” 


tributed, “that ¢ 


bec Aause full 
At 
n fairies, too,” Fin- 


Swinton con- 








: Vi ves such women their 
power for mischief; a Prussian spy 
nust do as she is told, and if she were 
llotted to Ananda, to 1anda~ she 

A shr note that might have beer 


from a boatswin’'s whistle or a 
came floating up from 
had left the Safed Jan 


was answered from on to- 


silver 
red-breasted teal 


where they 


frail It 
ward the palace hill 

“Ananda’s men have found where the 
horses have turned to go back up into 
the hills,” Finnerty chuckled. 

“Deucedly clever work of that Ban- 
jara,” Lord Victor declared; “sorry I 
hot the old infidel’s dog.” 

little later the whistling note, re- 
peated three times, came from higher 
up, where the Safed Jan Trail lay. 

The forest was dark from the drop 
ight’s curtain when the Banjara 
; brother came so softly along the 
scarce discernible trail that they were 
10st upon the sahibs before they 
re heard. 

“The moon will appear in two hours, 
sahib, and its light would betray you, 
the herdsman advised, “so it is well 
hat we take the horses down this path 
which no one travels at night, and when 
we have come close to Jadoo Nala I will 
remain with the horses and you will go 
with my brother into the cave.” 

When they had proper 
place to leave their horses in the jungle, 
Lord Victor “The strategy of 








come to a 


Salt 


you two Johnnies isn’t what I'd call 
first choy I'll be a dub at this sortie 
game, for I don’t know the language.”’ 


“The 
shortly. 
“There's another thing, youth 
resumed; “either of you chaps are sort 
of serviceable to the k 
him a 


Bani: said 


a does,” 





Finnerty 


th 
Une 


cost 


for 


ng, probably 


thousand pounds up to date 








our training, and I’m—as our delight- 
ful frier Foley phrased it 1 waster. 
sabe, my dear major. 

‘My dear boy, you’re in training for 
the fut e earls ughbred 

t isn’t much b but 
r enerally deve thing 
vyorth while sabe 

‘Thanks, old top! Rather think I'll 
tow tha Wav a 1 good tip But to 

t I’d fee] rather thankful to 

take a hance inside to well, come 
back.” 

“You mean about the girl? We 
forget all that, and are now try 

o the best we can for what’s to come, 
ind your place is just where you've 
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Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter wl 
Eliminate everything but the long down- 
stroke and there w This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. It is always 
written downward. 





I remain 


From the longhand Jetter 2 rub out 
everything except the-upper part — the 
circle—and you will have the Paragon E o 

Write this circle at the beginning of 

/ and you will have Ed ? 

By letting the circle remain open it 
will be a hook, and this hooks stands for 
A. Thus 7 will be Ad. Add another 
A at the end thus and you will have 
a girl’s name, Ada. 

From eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and © will remain which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand which is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon 
tal stroke 

Therefore, —owould be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, 
t0 at to add D—thus and you will 
have Med. Now add the large circle 
O and you will have (medo), which 
is meadow, with the silent A and W 


omitted 


mene, 
and one natural rule for thbreviations. 
That is all 
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been stationed; 
command.” 


that is, unless you're in 


Lord Victor sprang to his feet, click- 
ed his heels together, very erect and 
soldierly, for he had been at Sandhurst, 
and saluted. With a laugh Finnerty 
said: “Fall out!” The discussion 
ceased. 

;ROM where they were they could 

hear, at times, curious, muffled 
noises disturbing the evening quiet, 


coming from the palace hill 
now gave some final advice: 

“It is now eight o’clock. If we do 
not come back for the horses or get you 
word before morning, make for the out- 
side. Have you any money?” 

“Not much,” Lord Victor 
Finnerty and Swinton gave him the 
money they had, the former saying: 
“If we get caught in that cave we won't 
need these rupees to pay board for 
long, I fancy.” He held out his hand, 
and the youth took it, saying “I'll re- 
member about the thoroughbred colt.” 

Swinton shook hands with him, say- 


Finnerty 


answered. 


ing: “Duty is the best tutor, Lord 
Victor; it’s a steadier, eh?” 
“Sorry about—well, the—that silly 


break of mine about secret service, you 
know.” 

The Banjara,: noting this completion 
of detail, said: , “And the matter of a 
village, huzoor—-does the young Lord 
Sahib understand that he is to tell the 


sirear that me and ‘ny brother have 
been true to their salt?” 

“I will tell him to not forget, my 
friend, for you will well deserve it,” 


the major answered. 
When he had impressed this matter 


upon Gilfain, Finnerty held out his 
hand to the Banjara: “Brother, you 
are a man. 

“We Banjaras are taught by our 
mothers that we are to become men,’ 
the herdsman answered with simple 


dignity. 

Like the sealing of a solemn compact 
between the members of a brotherhood 
was this exchange of handclasps, Swin- 
ton also taking the Banjara’s hand ina 
grasp of admiration. 


As Finnerty and Swinton melted 
down the gloomed path with the Ban- 
jara’s brother, the herdsman stood 


watching their going, repeating a tribal 
saying: “In the kingdom of men there 
are no boundaries.” 

When the two sahibs came out to 
where the Safed Jan Trail wound along 
the bed of anala approaching the pal- 
ace plateau, their guide said: “Just be- 
yond is the new cave. I will go for- 
ward to see that no one keeps the door, 


The Veins 


men” of the British front. 
have tackled everything from rail- 
roading to strafing the Boche, from tak- 
ing up ammunition to bringing out the 
wounded—from laying and running the 
narrow gauge to shooting down enemy 
aircraft with their Lewis guns. (The 
llth shot down a German plane in the 
apple orchard at Merville.) 


Continued fr 


They 


Taking Part in the Big Push 

HE Railroad Troops have played an 

imports ant, and a most strenuous, 
part in the campaign now waging which, 
we are convinced, is going to end the 
war. I am writing this at a point forty 
miles in advance of the positions we held 
two months ago—and the C.R.T. have 
laid steel all along that broad slice of 
reconquered territory! It has been per- 
haps the most rapid bit of railroading 
the world has ever seen. 

To show how great the hazard has 
been, I want to tell of the last advance 
of our victorious armies before Arras 
and along the valley of the Scarpe, when 
two platoons were sent up to repair a 
narrow gauge line under fire. 

They relaid one hundred and twenty- 
three shell breaks in six days. They had 
to live in dugouts. Each night the enemy 
put over every kind of shell, “Rubber 
heels,” “Coal boxes,” “Whizzbangs” and 
bombs from his aircraft. The Hun was 
doing all in his power to delay the ad- 


that 
hear 
they 


not think it strange 
If the sahibs 


tree cricket 


for they will 
I should be about. 
the small cry of a 
may come forward.” 

In five minutes the hissing pipe 
cicada came back to their ears, 
slipping from the jungle to the 
trail they noiselessly crept to the 
portal that yawned to the right of 
way. From the contour of the hil 
outlined against an afterglow sky, Fin 
nerty knew that they were on the re 
verse side of the jutting point that held 
Jadoo Cave. As they entered a gloon 
so intense they saw nothing, a whisper 
reassured them, and the native’s hand 
gri asped Finnerty’s fingers. The major 
understanding, reached back the stock 
of his 10-bore to Swinton, and they 
went forward into blackness. Soon the 
watchman stopped and whispered: “Put 
out your hand, sahib, and fee! the spot 
that is here.” 

By a grasp on his wrist Finnerty’s 
hand was placed upon a stone wall, and 


of a 
and, 
nala 
dark 
their 


his fingers, moving up and down and 
across, detected a thin crack so truly 
perpendicular that it suggested 


mechanics 

The native whispered: “One of the 
keys on the ring will unlock this that 
is a door.” Then, he fumbled the wall 
with his fingers, and presently found a 
square block of stone, saying: “The 
keyhole is within.” 

A long-stemmed key on the ring fitted 
the keyhole, but before Finnerty could 





shoot the bolt the native whispered 
“Not yet, sahib.” He produced two 
candles and a box of matches. “Re 
nember, sahib, that no man owns the 
light of a fire; here is an eye that makes 
no betraying light.” And he placed in 
Finnerty’s fingers a siim male-bamboo 
rod. 

At a twist from Finnerty’s hand a 


heavy bolt in the lock glided back with 
noiseless ease; a pull caused the stone 
faced door to swing forward in the same 
frictionless quiet, and beyond was a 
yvloom as deep as that of the cave. 

“T will watch, sahib,” the guide whis 
pered, “and if it is known that evil has 
fallen upon you I will warn the Lord 
Sahib; if it please the gods that you 
come forth I will also carry to him that 
good tale.” 

Closing the door behind them, the two 
adventurers stood in a void so opaque, 
devoid of sound, that it produced a 
feeling of floating in blackened space 
with the earth obliterated. Finnerty’s 
big hand groped till it found the cap- 
iain’s shoulder, where it rested for a 
second in heavy assurance. 

To be concluded 


so 


of the Great War God 


om page 25 


by shelling 


vance and bombing our 
arteries of traffic. 
The first morning out the C.R.T. lined 


up in the square before the station near 


the quivering bodies of four disem- 
boweled horses while members of the 
Veterinary Corps were busy shooting 


these poor “Long Faced Pals” to 
their pitiful sufferings. The Red ¢ 
were busy taking away dead and wound 
ed Tommies. A twelve-inch shell fron 
a long range naval gun had dropped or 
a ration-train of the Army Service 
Corps with frightful consequences. The 
second morning the Boche blew up a 
motor lorry in a Mechanical Transport 
park near by The third morning he 
smashed a corner of a cemetery; and 


save 


ross 


bricks, gravestones, shrapnel, rubble 
and dead t 2c foa}) r " ) 
and dead bones fell among them. 

The sixth morning the Hun got four 
of their transport mules, wounded the 
transport cook, and killed two Imper 
ials in horse lines quite close to the 
C.2.T. 


Nights were made hideous by ever\ 
kind of explosion common to these _ Is 
of the big guns. When these two pI: 
toons finished their job they were con 
gratulated on parade by the 
commanding the division. 

The morale of these troops at such a 
time of intense nervous strain is showr 
by the fact that “the clink,” or guard 
tent, standing directly under the range 


general 


of the German guns, was never dug in 
or sand-bagged. On the fifth morning 
one of the defaulters, waiting a court- 
martial for a few hours A.W.L., was 
struck by a flying brick on the ankle 
while busy shaving. He calmly picked 
up the brick, while shell pieces were rat- 
tling down all around him, walked over 
to the nearest dugout and said:— 

“Look at that! Jerry tried to give 
me a free hair cut.” 

Then he proceeded to finish his shave 
while the earth went reeling and vibrat- 
ing to the ceaseless impact of exploding 
shells, any of which may have meant the 
end of all things for him. 

During this last great advance the 


5th—in which I am a humble unit— 
have leap-frogged their companies along 
the narrow gauge and at this time of 


writing are actually connecting up our 
lines with German steel beyond Lille 
You see a dozen little cars behind a 
petrol motor, or a Baldwin dinky loco- 
motive rolling along chock and block with 
troops going up; ammunition, kits, tents, 
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grub, then more railroad material, then 
ballast from the slag heaps of mines. 





{ 


The further the line stretches the busier | 


it gets. 
are Canadian in structure, Canadian in 
skill and Canadian in spirit. 

The names of some of our command- 
ing officers are “household words” in 
France General “Jacky” Stewart, 
Colonel Griffin, D.S.0., Major Purdee 
with his “Artemus T. Ward” brand of 
humor and his Champion Baseball 
Team, Major Adjutant “Bimbo” Sweeny, 
Major Grant, Major Harrison in charge 
of the 11th at Merville—these are only a 
few. There are hundreds unknown to 
fame but deserving of the highest 


Truly the veins of the War God | 


honors, kind-hearted, modest gentlemen | 


from every province, doing their duty 
as they see it from day to day. 

The keynote of the Railroad Troops is 
efficiency. It is only by maintaining a 
high grade of efficiency that the work 
can be done and the success this branch 
of the service has achieved is something 
that Canada may well prize. 


Wild Miners I Have Met 


Continued from page 31 


Take this—Have another—I’ll 
fended if you don’t.” 

The nuggets ran in value from twenty 
to one hundred dollars apiece! * 

In time Belinda Mulrooney became 
one of the wealthiest citizens of Dawson. 
Her hote! was a good investment and 
some of her claims proved very rich. 
She was shrewd enough to look after 
her wealth too. Then entered on the 
scene one Charbonneau who used the 
prefix Count. 


be of- 


The Romance of Kelinda 
thew Count was handsome enough in 
his way and he was most plausible. 
He had come to the Yukon to make his 
fortune but, as far as we could learn, 
he did not plan to go up the creeks and 
moi! for it in the frozen soil. He became 
one of the characters of the camp. We 
ail called him Count, though we knew 
that his title had no foundation in let- 
ters of nobility. Then one day a start- 
ling bit of information circulated around 
the town. Belinda Mulrooney had be- 

come the Countess Charbonneau! 

That was the start of a brilliant 
career for our friend the Count. With 
Belinda’s wealth behind him, he blos- 
somed out in unexpected colors. After 
a short but colorful stay in Dawson, he 
whisked his countess off for a honey- 
moon trip to Paris. They never came 
back, never at least while I was in 
Dawson. However, we got word of them 
occasionally. ' 

A miner named Edward Lewin hap- 
pened to go to Paris about the same time 
and this was the story that he brought 
back. One day he was sitting in the 
rotunda of a fashionable Paris hotel 
when a handsome carriage drove up 
with a coachman and footman on the 
box in livery. Down got the gorgeously 
caparisoned footman and spread a roll 
of fine carpet across the pavement to the 
hotel steps. Lewin got up in a flurry of 
excitement to see what important per- 
sonage this was arriving. He expected 
a prince, a duke, a famous diplomat at 
the least. Out of the coach stepped— 
Count and Countess Charbonneau! 

The Count was a picture of what your 
gallant of the boulevard should be— 
morning coat, pearl grey spats, speck- 
less silk hat, gardenia in button hole, 
ingratiating smile and all. Belinda 
looked blooming and happy. 

As they passed through the rotunda, 
the eye of the Count fell on Lewin and 
for a moment he looked rather taken 
aback. Then a smile lighted up his face 
and a sly wink flickered a message to 
the brother miner; a message which 
Charbonneau amplified shortly after 
over some liquid refreshments. 

“Putting up a big appearance, you 
know,” he informed Lewin. “Got some 
big deals on and it is necessary to look 
important.” ; 

He paid the bill for the drinks with a 
hundred franc note and airily waved the 
waiter away with the change. 

It was reported later in Dawson that 
the Count’s transactions in Paris got 
him into a tangle, the exact nature of 


which we did not learn. We heard also 
that he had made very serious inroads 
into Belinda’s fortune. But what be- 
came of the couple I never heard. 


HERE were plenty of other charac- 
ters in the camp but space will not 
permit of more than a passing mention 
of most of them. There was “Curley” 
Munroe who always went around in his 
shirt sleeves, 


even appearing on the | 


streets in dead of winter that way and | 


who refused to don coat and vest when 
he accompanied a deputation to Ottawa; 
Joe Barrett, a French-Canadian who 
made a big strike on Dominion Creek 
and who was brought into Dawson 
society by the marriage of his niece, a 
very pretty dark-eyed girl, to the son 


of one of the Judges; Ross who was a | 


humble messenger in one of the banks 
but cleaned up at least $300,000 through 
buying claims on the side and who stay- 
ed with his job nevertheless because, as 
he explained it, “If I stay two years 
more I get a superannuation allowance 
of $50 per month.” 


The King of the Klondyke 

Finally, there was the greatest miner 
of them all—Aiex. McDonald, who was 
known wherever mining men met as 
“the King of the Klondyke.” Alex. 
worth a whole article in himself. 

McDonald was born in Nova Scotia, 
of Highland Scotch parents, and he 
drifted into the mining game early. He 
spent many years in the gold fields of 
Colorado without acquiring any wealth 
and went to the Yukon among the first. 
The story told was that he had three 
dollars and a half when he landed in 
Dawson. His income the first year was 
over a million dollars. 

It was not entirely luck that enabled 
him to acquire valuable claims on prac- 
tically all the best creeks, though, of 
course, luck played a big part in it. He 
had long experience back of him, a 
magnificent physique and plenty of grit. 
He worked hard and long and no hard- 
ships ever daunted him. Within a few 
years he was the richest man in the 
Yukon and perhaps one of the richest 
in Canada. 

When I first reached the Yukon, he 
was in the heyday of his fortune and 
fame. Alex. waz a man of powerful 
stature, over six feet in height and heav- 
ily built. He was homely and stolid ap- 
pearing, with a long nose and a most 
tremendously heavy underjaw. He 
looked like a moose. In fact, the miners 
had dubbed him from the first “The Big 
Moose”; and the name stuck. 

He was a rather dull fellow and al- 
ways gave one the impression of a man 
who had had wealth and responsibility 
sprung on him and had never quite re- 
covered from the surprise. “I speakit 
the twa talks,” he used to tell us, mean- 
ing English and Gaelic—but in reality, 
he spoke little of anything. He was a 
silent, dour man, mixing little with the 


is 


community and taking no interest in | 


things outside of his claims. 


At the height of his career in the 
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Yukon, he owned perhaps as many as 
forty claims and most of them were 
sood ones. He had located a number of 
them himself, the rest he had bought in. 
No estimate could be placed on the 
umount of his wealth; he had only the 
vaguest idea of it himsel f. He was a 
Roman Catholic and always gave most 
berally, building a church and hospital 
and contributing liberally to all funda, 
for which he was given the Order of 
Knighthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church by the Pope. 

Alex. brought a wife up to Dawson in 
the height of his afluence—a pretty girl 
whom he had met in Seattle. She was 
dark-eyed, vivacious and quite young, in 
fact the very opposite of big Alex. in 
every way. They seemed quite happy 
although the young consort of the min- 
ing King began to drag him into social 
activities that were far beyond his ken. 
i remember seeing him at a reception 
given on the memorable occasion when 
Lord Minto, then Governor-General, 
visited Dawson. Alex. had donned a 
Prince Albert and silk hat and he looked 
hopelessly miserable. Out on the creeks 
he was a giant among men; in a draw- 
ing-room, he dwindled into vacuous 
insignificance. 


His Fortune Swept Away 

t= turn in the King’s affairs came 

when he began to branch out too far 
end got beyond his depth. He bought 
up a great deal of property in Dawson, 
including at least one hotel and several 
stores and a large machine shop. He 
launched one big deal—or someone did 
for him—to buy up all the water front 
and develop it. But this fell through. 
Finally it was suggested to him that he 
should consolidate all his claims and 
place them on the English market. With 
this idea in mind he went to England; 


The Farmer 


Continued fro 


Sir Robert Borden, who happened to be 
in one of his heroic moods, and they had 
to do something. So they went right 
out and joined the United Farmers. 

But things have changed a lot since 
early last spring. The German drive 
on Paris was turned into a Hun hike 
for Berlin. The Government, even in 
the crisis, managed to slacken the rigid- 
ity of the Order-in-Council till it was re- 
ported at the Toronto Convention that 
the farmer had got practically all he 
asked for at Ottawa. Moreover the war 
is over, the price of wheat, beef and hogs 
still the farmer’s automobile hums 
a merry air as it spins along the rural 
roads and all is again peace and pros- 
perity in our midst. The farmer is, 
has been, and always will be conserva- 
tive in principle if not in polities. And 
the great majority of him can be de- 
pended on to garner his grain, feed his 
cattle and hogs, pocket his profits and 
swear by the political faith of his 
fathers. Prosperity was ever the foe 
of political agitation. Other farmer 
furores in Canada, such as that caused 
by the Patrons of Industry, were caused 
by the pinch of hard times. 

Again, you point to the West, as a 
straight contradiction of this theory. 
And it is true the business organization 
has. prospered there till by sheer num- 
bers and wealth it has become a factor 


} 
soars, 


in politics But remember that the 
Western farmer is a different proposi- 
tion to his Eastern cousin. The man on 


the prairies is a business m -” more than 


he is a farmer. He grabs all the land he 
can get his hands on and crane it like 
a big business. He makes his money 
asier—and he makes more of it. He 


is younger, more open to new ideas and 
with a proneness to “do things.” Organ- 
zation among the farmers of the West 
vas inevitable, matter what condi- 
tions might arise 


no 


to get at, anyway, 


Ww H aS am try . 
¥ the Western farmer is prim- 


arily a business man, whereas the On- 
tario farmer is a farmer pure and 
simple. I am referring of course to 
Alberta and Saskatchewan where the 


farmer movement has really attained to 
something worth while. I pointed out 
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taking an agent along, and offered his 
holdings to an English syndicate for the 
sum of four million pounds sterling. 
The capitalists did not see the value in 


the property and offered one million 
sterling. Big Alex. returned to Canada 
huffed 


Irom that point on his fortune dwind- 
ied away from him. Many of his claims 
petered out and it took the revenue 


from the paying ones to support the 
losing propositions. His wealth van 
‘shed almost as rapidly as it had been 


accumulated. One day he wakened up 
to find himself penniless. Even a fine 
home that he had built for his wife at 
Tacoma, Washington, had been swept 
away. Nothing ws as ie ft. 

Undaunted, the old fellow started out 
to re ebui ld his fortune. He took hold of a 


new scheme—the opening up of low- 
pa property by hydraulic work. An 


old foreman ef mine went with him and 
worked all summer. At the finish Me 
Denald cwed him $1,700 for wages and 
did not have a cent to pay. The scheme 
had com plete] y failed. 

winter night a few o! 
tances dropped in to see him in the 


One cold 1 ac- 


quain 


cabin he was occupying. The ex-King 
was very morose and spoke of his »ros 
pects gloomily. “The cream is yon 

he declared. “We're trying to get scme 


thing cut of the skimmed milk now. I'm 
feared it’s too late.” 

The fire burned 
to yet more wood 
than seemed 
party went out to see what was the 
ter. Fhe massive body of the oll m 


lew and he went out 
He was gone lonver 


necessary so one of the 





lay stretched out on the snow 

was dead. He had apparently been 

ing the wood and the exercise had 
proven too violent for his weakened 
neurt. 


So passed the King of the Klondyke 
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before that Manitoba is gradually drift- 
ing into the ways of Old Ontario, and 
a membership of 12,000 shows that a 
vast majority of her tillers of the soil 
are too busy around home to give much 
of their time to farmers’ clubs. For 
those of you who have been brought up 
where the music of the lowing kine takes 
the place of the phonograph know that 
the man who drags his living from what 
the poet has called the reluctant soil 
is not exactly one of the idle rich. 
Manitoba has reached that stage—and 
will stay there. Old Ontario long ago 
reached it and has developed a breed of 
agriculturists who, as a whole, are as 
sane and level-headed a lot of people as 
ever toyed with the surface of God’s 
footstool. They love their farms, their 
country and their flag. They sent their 
sons to fight for that country and that 
flag in far greater numbers then the 
recruiting figures of rural Ontario 
would indicate. For the boys as a whole 
have not stayed on the old farms. They 
have flocked to the city to find more 
exciting employment, and they helped 
to swell the ranks of the city battalions 
that were rushed to the fighting line. 
If, on the other hand, they wished to 
continue farming they turned to the 
West where the greater opportunities 
beckoned them. And be it remembered 
that the West, with its large farming 
population, showed the way to the rest 
of Canada when it came to furnishing 
men to fight her battles. Many an 
Ontario farm house is bound closer to its 
country by the blood of a boy who, with 
the old Ontario home in mind, joined a 
Western regiment went overseas to 
fight for the Y Jack that floats 
over a world empire and a Canada 
that stretches between two oceans. It 


ana 


Union 





over 


mattered not whether Ontario, Sas 
katchewan or Alberta got credit for his 
recruiting number, whether the farm or 
the factory claimed him as its repre 


sentative. 

bo above outburst, being interpre 
may be taker to mean that the eee 
is just a good, plain, ordinary Canadian 
ike the rest of us. He has the same 
right to his Council of Agriculture as 
the manufacturer to his association, or 
the labor man to his union, and he is 
taking advantage of that right. 
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The Minx Goes to the Front 


Continued from page 19 


\ THEN we came to the road labelled 

Coucy-le-Chateau, I confess that I 
had a queer feeling in my breast, as if 
my heart were pretending to be a bird 
a lame bird. Suddenly we looked up 
from the plain to a chalky headland at 
a distance, and there loomed the grand 
ruin of a chateau, a long line of ram- 
parts and the stump of a keep. The 
lame bird hopped in his cage, for this 
had beer only a few weeks ago per 
haps the finest feudal castle in the whole 
of Europe 

Roi ne 


e prince, ne duc, ne comte aussy 








nad beer the proud motte ver the en 
rance gates. Now the gates were gone, 
a the motto was gone Mazarin’s 
picked engineer triven to destroy 
his Castle of Coucy, and had failed 
But the Gern ins ha sSucceeade Little 
an» eft of tne Oift i i el | i t 

rie ories rie ories of the ist Sire d 
Coucy, vy to Edwar III of 
Englar ne ( f Her I\ ) 
' rance i nis Ve for Gabrielle 
Estrees emories of sser es, and 

rths a1 iths of princes, and fierce 

ghting. Fawcett had stopped the car 

r of « lide. Further we must 

ut a seemed quiet, so. we 

stop and look The lieutenant 

hi gun to tell us something about 


} + ‘ 
ncealed French batteries, and we 


enc} vere 
istening rather tensely, when suddenly 
there was a queer sound if someone 


aid “Whee” in a loud, 
oice This “whee” was followed by 
crump!—woof!” and about fifty yards 
head of us something black, and brown, 
ind full of smoke, exploded 


thick, hoarse 


“Turr 


nstant! 


quick! We may get one any 
commanded our lieutenant. 
kawcett the slightest 
nanpe of countenance Mothe: looked 
ke a badly modelled statue of herself, 
l Kate looked a pale Nile 
might have been fashionable 
1 Nancy's cheeks looked 
is if they had been struck light blows 
vith a rouged haresfoot As I met her 


obe ved, w ithout 


ne years ago 


ves she smiled 


‘I'm so 


pleased with myself because 
l n’t squeak, and because I’m not 
fraid,” she said. 


“Sh!” said Mother 
‘Do you still wish to go to Chauny?’ 
i “There will be no 
Taube s. B 


sked our guide. 
vombs there, ony 
nay be 

‘Why, we're only just warming up to 
'’ eried Nancy. 


N=! THER Mother 


sience giving consent we 
it of the roac 
vards Coucy-] 


put there 


several.’ 


nor Kate spoke But 
turned 
i which had taken us to 
e-Chateau, and made for 


Chauny. On the way, the lieutenant 
heered us by explaining that this was 
the safest time in the afternoon. For 
ome reason the Germans fancied six 


‘clock as a raiding hour. “It may have 
to do with the time for their meals,” he 
aid gravely. “They think very much of 


tneir meals 


slightly 
like a snail 


After our experience, I felt 
elf-conscious and exposed, 


eated on the outside of its shell, as the 
ir bounced us over the newly repaired 
vhite road into the dead town of 
Chauny. But so utterly sad, so terribly 
eautiful was the place, that I forgot 
al el Of al] the corpse cities we had 
een, t Wi the saddest At Gerbe 
er I had thought the mit of 
ragedy reachec But this transcended 


; and, searching my mind for the 
eason, I found it in the lost beauty, the 
gnity of architecture which had 
once been Chauny’s The place had 
vned two or three charming, minia- 
ire chateaux. The Mairie and Town 
Mall had boasted a certain grandeur 


Chere had been many delightful villas 


n gardens, and large shops with im- 
posing facades The wrecks of these 
lildings remained, like propped-up 





skeletons, 


appealing to the eye, and the 
magination behind the eye, as no other 
uins had yet appealed. They were not 
full of piteous intimacies as at Verdun, 
but they were like half-burned pictures 
Va dead artist, pictures showing traces 


of past loveliness, yet past all hope of 
restoration. 

The silence of the place was complete. 
Nothing lived but ourselves. Instine- 
tively we talked in whispers, standing 
before a blackened travesty of a house 
whose garden blazed with roses. Then 
we became conscious of another whisper. 
Or was it the buzzing of bees among 
the roses? Or was it the humming of a 
listant aeroplane? 

We gazed into each other’s eyes 

“Into the car, please!” said our guide. 
“There’s no time to run out of town. We 
in’t race them. But there’s a place of 


efuge close by I think we can get 
ere ™ 

Withou i Wo we did aS We were 
old rhe eutenant sat beside Faw 


1im where to go We 


hirled out of the forlorr wrec}l ot 


treet ana turned nto a narrow road or 
ine, arched over thickly with trees 
Stop!” said the officer. ‘‘We must hide 
ere till the beasts give up the game 
ihey w before long, if they think the 


ace 1S empty 


They oniy come in (he 
ne distinguished visi 


I of getting sor 


rs, such as yourselves, he bows 
» Mother and Nar ‘Thev expect to 


ag our Poincare o1 George, 
Pershing some time They 
id bag the Americans yester 
iay. I didn’t tell you that. But you 
nay as well know it now. You see, they 
ly low, and a grey or khaki car in a 
white road makes a good 

ark They may drop a few bombs, 
but twenty to one they won't come near 
is. And you'll have the fun of hearing 
the anti-aircraft gun we've got under 
amouflage near by give them as good 
is they egg 


send. 


you! L oya 


r Genera 





treet or new 


He talked to distract our attention 
from the noise overhead, which, from 
i faint humming, had become a raven 
‘us roar of engines So thick were 
the trees overhead that we could see 
nothing, but the sound betrayed that 
the Taubes were two at least, and fly 
ng close to earth. As he spoke, thé 

dden cannon began to speak, but the 
enemy planes defied it. They seemed 
to know tt there was prey, an 
? | chase 

“The begyvars f back and 
sometimes for half an hour.” said our 
rugging his shoulders 
We must have patience. But without 
being seen we can get into a convent 
the Germans burnt when 
red of using it as their headquarters 
There’s a pretty garden they hadn’t 
time to spoil, and vou can walk under 
t f you like.” 





could 
ot decide to give up the 


fort! 


eutenant,  s} 


they vere 


he trees there, 


| petraery é She preferred 
4 sitting in the car, and 
within its shelter, if need be. Kate had 
no heart for wandering, but Nancy 
slipped off in the direction of the 
French officer’s pointing finger. I fol- 
owed. The eyes of our guide 
istful, but he stuck to his post 

In three minules we had found our 
vay into the ruined chapel of the con- 
vent, and into a world which had no 
tion with the world we knew 
The Germans had hacked and burned 
ruthlessly, but through gi 


d not like 


perishing 


were 


connec 


giassless win 


ws, through gaping holes it the 
lls, and through bower of leaves, 
ke ar ‘merald screen beyond, sun 
ne streamed Overhead was the 
blue sky, instead of a_ roof, azur 


arkl harred by i few blackens 
And a ray of light fel 
ipon the one sacred thing 
iad left untouched 
t f the Virgin 


atvue o ne 


eams ] direct! 
the vandais 
ife-size painted 


Whether she were rea ly beautiful or 
not, I can’t say; but in that strange 
vold-greer looked like a 
ovely, living woman who prayed that 
God would pardon the 
Semeone had made a wreath of whit« 
marguerites for her head, and at her 
feet lay a long-stemmed moss rose 

All the 


not ave 


radiance sne 


} 
despoilers 


flowers were fresh, and could 
been gathered many hours 


“I believe one of the Americans must 
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have had that beautiful thought.” 








Sala 
Nancy. 
“But it’s not likely there would be 
Catholics among them,” I argued. 
“Would you need to be a Catholic 
to give this dear, kind woman wh 
prays a few flowers?” 
“No.  Especially—” I paused ani 
vazed at the girl—‘as she has—yes, 
9 





s 


she certainly hs 
“Me—lvuok like a 





a look of you 
saint? Why, youn 
Mother « me a minx! Oh, you 
needn’t deny it, Mr. Harry. I don’t 
mind. I’m almost complimented. Minxes 
have h bright eyes and such pretty 
‘ur—as well as sharp ears to hear what 
people say about them. And when the, 
scratch, it’s half in play.” 

“You don’t at 


alle 
alls 


scratch all,” I said 


“You're the kindest, sweetest-natured 
girl—” 

“Minx!” 

“Minx, then, on eartl But if you 
ever had any, you’ve shed your minx 
hood these last days. You’ve changed 
fhat’s why I catch a likeness to the 
praying statue. Queer it should exist, 
but it ‘does Don’t you see it, your 
self?” 

“IT wonder! The shape of the face, 
maybe. But the eyes are sad—no, not 
exactly: wistful.” 

“That’s the word in my mind for 
your eyes, lately I’m afraid my 


mother 

‘Tt has nothing to do with her 
“Is it the horror of war pressing 0: 
you, now we've come so close?” 

“Oh, I feel it! I shouldn’t be humas 
if I didn’t. It keeps me awake nights 
But it isn’t only that.” 

“Homesick?” 

“No-o. I left home and came over t 
try and help some way, and I haven’t 
helped much yet. Mr. Harry, would 
you think I was silly if I asked your 
advice?” 

“If I were conceited, I should thin} 
you wise.” 

“Don’t joke, or I can’t speak. But 
I am sort of miserable. Even Sidi B 
can’t comfort me. I don’t know what 
I ought to do. If I did know, perhaps 
I'd be happier. It’s been wearing on 
me for a day or two. Besides, I sup- 
pose that shell bursting so near, and 
these Taubes we’re playing hide and 
seek with, have set my nerves jumping. 
I feel worked up, if I had to have 
some help.” 

“There’s nothing could make me 
appy as helping you,” I said, and I 
caught her hands. “Nancy—dear Nance; 

darling Nancy, you must have known 
since our first day, that I love you. 
[f—” 

“Don’t! 
help me i 


as 


SG 


can’t 


no ‘if.’ You 
like that.” 


There’s 
f you talk 
— I won't!” 

I pulled myself up short, ashamed 
the outburst, because I knew that 

never care for me as I 

I felt the magic of the 
that ruined church, with 


of 
Nancy could 
cared for her 
moment, in 


the garden-sweetness blowing in to us 
through the broken windows, and the 
Taubes searching for us overhead I 
must not break the spell in vain. 


“Tell me your trouble, dear girl.” 


“There’s more than one. There are 
three.” 

“Three separate troubles?” 

“Yes. There’s Lord John 

“Ah, I expected him to come in!” 

“And Monsieur Dufael—” 

“I’m not surprised.” 

“And General Rayiéres.”’ 

“Heavens! He, too?” 

“He three. And I don’t know which 


[ ought to marry.” 
“If you don’t know, isn’t that a sign 
you oughtn’t to marry any of them?” 
“No. Because I’m not marrying to 
please myself. I cared a—a whole lot 


for a boy once—an American boy, from 
ms own state. But he didn’t think our 
country ought to come into a European 
war, and I did He was a lieutenant 
in the army, and that made it seen. 
worse. I called him a bad name. I 
called him a coward. I reckon a ma: 


never forgives that, does he? Not that 
I wanted to be forgiven, I didn’t! I’m 
telling about him only to prove thut 
being ‘in love’ is over for me. Beside 
-I couldn’t help thinking of him sinc: 
ail our American boys have been pour 
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g into France. Ana to-day” sine 

inted to the moss-rose which some 
one had gathered in the garden, and 
laid at the feet of the Virgin—the 
Virgin who had Nancy’s face—“to-day 
that brought him to my mind, just as 
f I'd seen his photograph. He loved 
moss-roses better than any flower. He 
used to su, they were like me, ‘swee 
and prickly at the same time.’ An 
boxes of them would come—boxes half 
full of moss, with the roses lying on 


top. His name was Rose—Dick Rosse 
Roses were his visiting cards gut I’m 
not going to think of him any more 
I’m going to thing of whi one shal 
I think of, Mr. Harry?” 

‘The one vou like best “ss 

I like each one best in certain ways 


When I came 


to marry the 


over my first idea w: 
British army—marry into 


I mean It seemed a good way 
begin Red Cross w« rk You se l’v 
lots and lots « fy ney, I never to vou 
how much. J] do so want to do good with 
it—good for the wounded, and—oh 


everyone who suffers I thought Lord 


, 
John might put 


se I encouraged him a little Then | 
met Monsieur Dufael, and he opened a 
vista of work among those poor re 
fugees! I wasn't sure I co ildn’t lo 
more good for them than anybody else 
But General tavieéres told me suck 
tories about the brave poilus, and the 
awful time the mutilated ones will have 
after the war, unless something big is 


cone for them! That would be just m 
job, wouldn’t it? The British army 
doesn’t really need me. The American 


Duchesses and Countesses are helping 
ad I told Lord John I'd give 
answer when I back t 

And it’s very awkward saying 
vhat with the car, and all. But 
about up my mind it had 
Dufael—or Genera 


+ 


like m: 
him an rot 
Paris 
no 
l’ve 
better be 
Rayiéres.” 
“Are they 
too ; 
“Yes, Isn’t it worrying?” 
“It certainly is—for them.’ 
“IT was saying to myself this after 
y it would make every 
Then they’d mour: 
and each could believe 


made 
Mons eur 





waiting for their answers 





noon how 
thing if I b 
me, for awhile, 








w up 








if I’d lived, I would have accepted hin 
But blow up. And I don’t hear 
those Taubes now The chances are we 
shall get back safe and sound, at tt 
chateau to-night—in time for dinner 
I wish [ ould decide before I mee 
those Americans! The sight of boys 


make me weaken.” 
a coin?” | suggester 


from 
“Why 


home might 








not toss 
“But no I forgot You have three 
ty decide between. Heads and _ tails 
aren't enoug! 


“T_almost—think Lord John is off,’ 


said she. “People might say I married 

him for his title.” 

| WORE a spade guinea in my waist 
coat pocket, despite Mother's pro 

tests against hoarding gold. This | 


displayed under Nancy’s eyes. 


“My lucky coin,” I said. “Maybe it’ 
bring luck to you. Dufael ‘heads,’ be 
cause you met him first; Rayiéres, 
‘tails,’ because he’s last, though not 
least. Shall I toss?” 

“Ye-es!” she gasped. “Oh, which 
ever comes, I shall wish it were the 
other!” 

“We can’t toss here,” I said. “For 
one thing, it’s a church, and for an 
other, there’s no floor—only piles of 
rubble. Come into the garden.” 

We stumbled out of the chapel and 
took shelter under a large tree, un 
touched by fire. I tossed the spade 
guinea, and jt spun out of sight behind 
a tuft of grass. “Shall I look, or wil 
you?” I asked 

“You, please. I couldn’t!” 

jut the spade guinea had vanishea 
There was nothing behind the tuft of 
grass. Where it had gone I shall never 
know. 

We were still searching when the 
lieutenant appeared in the chapel 


“We'd best be off,” he announced 
Taubes have turned their tails.” 
“Come!” I said to Nancy. 


“The 


“You have 


the sign you wanted. Tails!” 
“But your lucky coin?” 
“Let it go! It couldn't give me 








anything | 
Rayieres?” 


“Oh, I don’t know! I must try 


wanted So it’s to be 


. some 
otner sign Anyhow, I’m glad I told 
you 1 fee] better.” 

“A 


‘e rejo ned Mother and Kate in the 
car. They received us jn silence I 
cid not care We started. Vaguely I 


as conscious of our guide’s regrets 


re 





at the Taubes had made us miss the 

great sight of Chauny—the ruined 

iuass works What did it matter? 

Nancy Was going to marry Rayiéres or 
lufae 

\ 

pins ‘ ; 

\\ K bounced over roughly repaired 

roads at a speed which bumped 

ir eads the roof I don’t 





now whether it hurt or not. We 
ished through a co intry tof crippled 
rees to the foot of a hill cir led bs 
moat The 


itwitted We 


Taubes were 
were safe What wus 


e good of being safe? 

We walked ip the hill ind entered 
in imitation shooting lodge, which 
transported us instantly to Germanv 


It had been built from 


ered bircl 


young, mur 
ornamented wit 
aster toad-stool se ats, to please the 
taste of Prince Fitel Fritz. Thence he 
ad gazed at St. 


trees, and 


Quentin, and through 
field-glasses had seen the Cathedral of 
Soissons. We did as he had done, with 
lifferent fellings. But I had lost the 

rill—with my 1 And some- 
thing else, which I knew I could nevet 
find again 


socal 
icky coin 








r we aimed straight for Noyon, 
ere we dropped our guide, as a hom 
ng ship drops her pilot, and arrived 


the correspondents’ chateau with 
f an hour to dress for dinner 


Der SSING for dinner after what we 
iad seen and lived through, sym- 
holized for me the unescapable conven- 
tionalities, the monotony of life to 
vhich I was going back now that I had 
lost the thrill, and was losing Nancy 
‘This,” I said to myself, “is the 
Castle of Dreams. It is on the border- 
land of adventure. When I leave, I 
used to be: to 





ake—to things as they 
Mother and to Kate.” 
Meanwhile, the dream-‘was still go 
ing on, to slower music Its centra! 
figure, though out of Teach, was not 
yet out of sight, and I had still one 
olorful moment ahead Nancy had 
whispered, as we entered the chateau 
“Hurry up and dress, and meet me 

the salon where we sat after dinner 
last night. We’ll finish our talk. And 
1'!] decide something.” 

I was ready in fifteen minutes, and 
ent to keep the tryst. I thought that 
Nancy could not have got down yet, 
it there she was, in a white dress 
She stood by a window, her back to 
me, and she was not alone. Deep in 
conversation with her—so deep that he 
neither saw nor heard me come in 
was an American officer. As I paused 
it. the door, I could stare straight into 
his face; and it was all in the dream 
that he should be gazing down at 
Nancy Mix, unconscious of the dream- 
er’s unimportant presence. 

He was tall, and thin, and young, 

th strong, dark features, tanned red 
brown as an Indian’s I should have 
admired him as a magnificent type of 
‘ American soldier—at any other 
me. At this time I did rot think at 
all. I only—wondered and slip 
ped from the door, and th eeze from 
the window blew it shut. The man 
looked up. Nancy turned, with a start, 
ind almost dropped Sidi B 


“Oh, Mr. Harry!” she cried. “It’s 
too wonderful. This is Captain Rose, 
Dick Rose. And he’s changed his 


mind, He knows that Americans 
ought to be in the war, and he’s in it 
himself, over head and ears, for all he’s 
vorth. It was he who found that moss 
rose and laid it at the Virgin’s feet, 
and crowned her with marguerites, be- 
\use—she was like me. So everythinz 
is decided, without tossing any more 
coins, and I’m so happy!” 

‘Then I am to congratulate 
Rose?” I said. 

“You are!” he assured me, and smilea 
a brilliant smile of boyish blue eyes ir. 


Captain 


MACLEAN’S 


white teeth, 
joy su- 


a dark 
strong 
preme. 

He held out his brown hand and, 
grasping mine, nearly broke it. 

“I do congratulate you,” I heard my- 
self murmur. 

“And me?” Nancy questioned. 

“I wish you happiness, with all my 
You’re sure to have it.” 

“Qh, sure! And because I’m happy 
I know how to help others as I 
couldn’t have known without. I see 
that now I shall help refugees, and 
poilus, and Tommies and Sammies 
all, all! Dick will help me help. It 
will be heaven. Dear Mr. Harry, your 
spade guinea knew how to bring me 
luck. It rolled away and made me wait 
for this.” 

“I’m giad,” I said 

And I really felt glad. One finds 
new sides of one’s nature in a Castle 


flashing 
manhood, and 


face, 
young 





\yF are back in England now, and 
\ everything seems to go on as if 
we had never been to the front, or met 
the dear Minx, except that Kate has 
vaguely—-and pa- 





some new dresses, 
theticall) resembling Nancy Mix’s 
“style.” Also she powders her nose 


when it shines, and manicures her nails 
with pink powder that means well, but 
gets under the skin. 

I should have liked to stay on for 
Nancy’s wedding in Paris, but Mother 
wouldn’t hear of stopping. She was 
anxious to begin her book without de- 
lay. Her feelings towards our late 
travelling companion thawed slightly, 
however, when she found that — Mix 
had no designs on me. Also, it was mm- 
possible not to see in a chee He more 
becoming light a person whose father 
could cable her a million dollar wed- 
ding present 

With considerable graciousness 
Mother accepted from Nancy a souvenir 
of our trip in the form of a gold box, 
for the pocket or handbag, made (in 
the Rue de la Paix) to carry two 
umps of sugar when one went out vo 
a war-time tea. 

“A yery characteristic conception of 
economy!” she commented to me later 
but without bitterness. “If I had 
known what large means Miss Mix 
possessed I might have tried to influ- 
ence her towards good works. As it 
;, I don’t suppose the future will 
change her much. Once a minx, always 
a minx!” 

“I hope so,” I 
breath. 


murmured under m) 


I, too, was given a souvenir: the 


note-book which, in joke, I had pre- 
sented to the “journalist.” 

“I shall be too busy to write that 
article for ‘Home Talk’ after all,” 
Nancy said. “It’s too bad, for I’ve 


made heaps of notes. I thought maybe 
you could use them in some way, so 
that kind man in the Rue Fredéric 
Premier needn’t be disappointed.” 

Nancy’s notes! I fancied that she 
was repaying me with a joke for a 
joke. But no, to my intense surprise 
he had indeed “made heaps of notes.” 
Not only that, they were of a charm 
and originality which would have 
startled me—if I could have been 
startled by anything that Nancy did. 
It seemed a waste of magnificent ma- 
terial not to use them. On an impulse, 
I showed the book to Mother, without 
explanation. 

“Your notes?” she asked. “Yet the 
handwriting isn’t like yours. I sup- 
pose you wrote in haste—motoring and 
so on.” 

She read to the end of the volume, 
and then said, kindly, “‘These jottings 
are very creditable, very creditable in- 
deed. I shall not mind incorporating 
them in my book.” 

A stab sharp as a tooth of Sidi B’s 
bil at my heart. No, no, poetical jus- 
tice it might be, but I couldn’t bear to 
see the girl’s little handful fancies 
swallowed up in the maw of Mrs. 
Henry Wayne’s greatness. 

“Thanks, Mother,” I answered, “but 
this is the note-book of Miss Mix, soon 
tc be Mrs. Richard Rose, and I’m going 
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For Greater Heating Comfort 


The universal question is, ‘How can I get 
more heating comfort out of my coal ?”’ 
Dunham Heating (Service answers that 
question for owners of homes, office 
buildings and factories, and for insti- 


tutions and public buildings everywhere. 





Noise in a steam heating system ind ire automatically removed Noise is 
cates inefficiency. So do leaky valves eliminated. The valve through which 
and partly-hot radiators No matter the steam enters the radiator is 
how good the boiler and” radiators packless, therefore cannot leak. Every 

" " virtue for which you have so often 


may be, they work 


unless the steam circulates properly 


cannot do good 


a heating system is given 
Dunham Heating Service. 


wished ir 
to you by 


through the entire system 
With full understanding of ti Heating comfort is worth all that it 
un UL tei Ste m:n i St 
Recke. Shasta Miskin Monts on costs. That is why thousands of fine 
I ts, é eatin Service oners : . 
- _— , : country estates, industrial 





you a complete 
which gives 


office and government build- 


steam heating system 
: have Dunham Heating Service. 


increased heating 





fort per ton of coal. The radiators ae ading architects everywhere recom 
heat up quickly because there is mend Dunham Heating Service and 
nothing to stop the steam in its good the exclusive heat-saving devices 
work-—the heat-wasting air and water which make it possible 


The complete Dunham story is of vital importance 
to every one who wants a heating system that will 
give him heat whenthe wants it---and plenty of it. 
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HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, LIMITED 


Toronto, Ontario 





Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver Calgary 
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A Tubful In Ten Minutes! 


That’ s all it takes for this wonderful washer to thoroughly clean a big tubful of 
clothes. No rubbing, scrubbing, backaches or headaches for 5% the washer 
takes all the work——all the responsibility! You can go straight on wily the ironin 

the same day, yet feel fresher and brighter than you ever felt on the old-fas! 


washdays FF, Z 


“Home” Washer 


ss light-running and noiseless. Exnclk sed gears make it sate. 
Spring” lid lifrs easily. Made ~A < von ‘- yan finished. 
Runs by hand-power or w ater-mc¢ at your dealer's 


Fy and write us for booklet “* If John “ial” To Do the Washing.” 
MAXWELLS LIMITED, ns J. St. Marys, Ont S 

































CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“The Windsor” 


700 Rooms 
450 with bath 


European plan 


exclusively 


Dominion Square - Montreal 
Centrally located in the heart of t shopping and threatrical district. Service 
unsurpassed. Rates from $2.00 upwards per day. One block from Canadian 


Pacific (Windsor) Station, and five minutes from Grand Trunk (Bonaventure) 
Station. Headquarters for Motor Tourists. 
Further particulars and information on application, 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager. 
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for Free Book and learn how eesily 
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Write today for 


So NOW 
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Investigate without cost or obligation. 
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of wedding 

Mothe: 
lady ean. 


edit it for her, as a—a sort 
present.” 


came aS near snorting as a 


The 


federal attorneys warned these collec- 
tors of fake funds to cease their activ- 
ities and get out of the country, or they 
would be arrested; but they did not act 
till huge sums had already been 
collected, for which not one single pub- 
lic accounting has yet been given 
Please note the words not one single 
public 


accounting has yet been give) 


The Freedom of the Seas 
should explain to Canadian 


6 tise HIS sh 

~aders why an anti-British cam- 
paign is always a paying proposition in 
the United States. 

Put the Irish vote, then, down as one 
cause! 

But the thing cuts deeper. It cuts so 
dangerously deep I am frankly afraid 
of a severed artery Get right down 
under thersurface of the German catch 
phrase—F reedom of the Seas. 

The American Seaman’s Law prac 
tically trebles the operating costs of an 
American Merchant Marine. It trebles 
costs by establishing three shift crews, 
standards of living, and unionized labor. 
Now the American public will have 
spent five billion dollars building ar 
American merchant marine. Under 
war freights, it could stand the 
heavier overhead operating charges in 
competition with other merchant 
marines. Under normal rates, it can- 
not, unless—unless—please mark well- 
other nations, especially Great Britain, 
will also establish similar high over- 
head operating expenses. Will other 
nations with merchant marines private- 
y owned give away their advantage by 
trebling their operating expenses? Not 
on your life will they. It would wipe 
their merchant marines from the seas. 
Hurley of the U.S. Shipping Board 
knows this. Yet he goes to the Peace 
Conference to ask this very thing, which 
he knows will be flatly refused, and 
when it is flatly refused, what will the 
anti-British propaganda in this country 
howl at the top of its lungs? What are 
they howling now? “Freedom of the 
Seas”—a German catch-word—English 
tvranny dominating “Freedom of the 
Seas.” 

Rut the thing goes dee per vet don’t 

stake this for a mob yell! 

At one of the luncheons to which I 
have referred, a speaker, who had made 
special persona! investigations of condi- 
tions in Russia, told us that of the one 
billion and half Russian gold, which 
the Bolsheviki stole from the Imperial 








The Strange 


“Why that is the blank wall,” he cried. 

“How?” I demanded. 

“Four weeks ago Lockwood came back 
from the West. On the same day a 
registered letter came to the office for 
young Carlton. That letter held twelve 
Bank of England notes for a hundred 
pounds each. About six thousand dol- 
lars altogether.” 


“Where did it come from?” 


“From Montreal, from Carlton’s own 
father He wanted the money for- 
warded to his son. The older man was 


England. The 
looking up certain 
invest in. 


on his way back to 
younger Carlton was 


land his father wanted to 





Young ¢ ‘Iton’s movements were rather 
uncertain, so his father made sure by 
sending the letter to our pm to Lock 


wood’s office.” 
F 


“And you acting as poste 
restante for the Carlton out in Bri- 
tish Columbia?” 

“Yes, we'd been 
warding his mail.” 

“And?” 

“We also received this registered let- 
ter from Montreal. That’s where the 


blank wal] comes in.’ 


were st 


iving and for- 


rece 
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“I wish the task!” she 
said. 
And it will be a joy. In it I 


live over again the days I spent with 


you joy to 


shall 


the Minx—the 
can never forget 
marrying 





darling Minx; days I 
even if I end up by 
Kate 


Campaign Against Britain 


Continued from page 17 


least half a 
secret propa- 


Government Reserve, at 
billion was assigned for 
ganda work in America and Canada. It 
would finance policemen’s strikes. It 
would attempt to tamper with soldier 
and sailor. It would never attempt to 
to dominate the labor unions, but 
t would attempt to place secret agents 


huy or 





every union. It would attempt to do 
n this country what it had done in Rus 
1 and was w doing in Germany. It 
vouid not necessarily Ca self I.W.W 


Bolshevik, would only invite 
Government action; but crush it in one 
form, and it would only come up protean 

anew form. That wash ction. 
Now what are the facts? Call it by any 


t 
name you like, the Bolshevik doctrine 


iS pred 





s now shouting from the house tops, 
where tangnew whispered in cellars. 
It is hiring public halls. which it never 
before was ; abl e to afford. It is getting 


S propaganda into a section of the 
which it never before could touch: 


is sending out its propaganda in 


press, 
nd it 
tons. It is no longer poor. 


If you add this element to the sea- 
man’s argument and the professional 
Irish politician, you can trace the 
streams of anti-British propaganda 


back to the turgid pools 
1] \ 
snakes all right 


concealing the 


another element, which 


T= RE is still 


s perfectly legitimate from their 
point of view. It is not necessarily 
propaganda. It is a fight for commer- 


this 


Ger- 


I have touched on 
MaAcLEAN’s. 


ial existence. 
n another article for 


nan interests in this country are not 
igricultural. They are trade and fir 
enee. Before the war, they were pro 
German. After the United States went 
to war, they were avowedly pro-Ameri- 
an and pro-Ally I know Germar 
banking houses that contributed fre 
uently to German organizations before 
this country went to war, who, when this 
suntry went to war, at once switched, 


country for the Allies and 
lavishly for the Allied cause. 


stumped the 
ontributed 


But the war is over. The very exis- 
tence of these firms, their discounts and 
charges on bills of exchange, depend on 
resum pti of trade with Germany 


Whether the ir influence is cast in con- 
sciously or unconsciously with the pres- 
ent anti-British propaganda—I do not 
know. Some, I do know, are avowedly 
pro-British; but that does not prevent 
them wanting a resumption of trade 
vith Germany 








THE END f 
Where Canada Comes In 

What is it to Canada whether this 
anti-British propaganda goes on or not? 
Can any human being in his, or her, 
right mind ask that question? Do 
people in Canada know that it was the 
American Navy which guarded Car 
ada’s coast for six months and drove 

ff the German submarines? Whatever 

onditions exist on the American side e 
for railroads, for wages, for price of 

netals, for price of wheat, must also 


exist on C an ada’s sideé The Allies owe 


the United States nearly nine billions 
of dollars Take the case of wheat! 
Under stress of war, the United States 





s of wheat 
, her exports of 
1 100 to 200 millior 
in fact such a din 
nishing quantity that the country i 
wheat ym Argentina before 
just as she is now importing 
Aust via Japanese bot 


an export 300 million bushel 
vut out of stress of war 
vheat se! 
bushels 











mportins 





the war, 
wheat fron 


toms. So whether the price of wheat 
tays at $2.20 in the United States for 
ten years wil] not entail a greater bur 
len on the U.S. Treasury than a couple 
of hundred miliion dollars. But how 
about Canada? She will, and in fact 
must, export 300 million bushels of 
vheat to poy her war debts. If the 
price stays up at a pegged $2.20, where 





will that put her Treasury? And if the 
U.S. price stays up, and the Canadian 
price drops to $1, and an anti-British 
propaganda here puts up a wall against 
Canadian wheat, how long do you think 
farmers would sts he Canadiar * 
armers would ay on tne anadila 
side raising wheat at $1, when the, 





ould step across to the American side 
and raise it at 4 








Such a contingency would knock Car 
ida’s immigratic into a cocked hat It 
would throw Canada back into the cor 
litions of the ’80’s and ‘90’ Cs 


future commercial prosperity dep 








no small degree on the good re 
naintained hetweer the United 
and the British Empire 

I take it the end of the Peace Confer 
ence will see only two supremely great 


id powerful nations left intact as to 
nanhood and finance—-the British En 

pire and the United States. Shall they 
be friends or enemies? If friends, the 
peace of the world is ensured If 
enemies, or even nagging rivals, the: 
the good of the war has been lost before 
the roar of the guns has died to silence 





Adventure of the Thumb-Tap Clue 


Continued from page 23 


“How?” 
“We've no record of that 
going out of our office.” 
He looked at me as though’ he expected 
me to be more electrified than I found 
possible to be. 
“Lost, stolen, ¢ 
“That’s whi 
know,” he solemnly 
“But where do 
His answer we given 
of en 


letter ever 





or strayed?” I asked. 
I'd give my eye-teeth to 
j 


asserted. 





you come in?” 
vithout a shade 
lotion. 

“T signed for the 

“Then you remember 

“No, I don’t remember it. But wher 
they began to investigate through the 
post office, I knew my own signature 
when I saw it.” 

“With no 


letter.” 
that much?” 


chance of mistake or for- 


“It was my own signature.” 


“And you don’t even remember get 
ting the letter?” 

“I’ve gone back over that day with 
draghooks. I’ve thought over it all 


night at a stretch, but I can’t get one 
clear idea of what I did.” 
The force of the situation was at last 


coming home to me. 


Tt will identify you 


“And they’ re holding you responsib F o 
for the disappearance of that letter?” 
“Good God, I’m holding myself res 


for it 


ponsible 


me for 


It’s been hanging over 


nearly 


a month And I can’ 
stand much more of it!” 
“Then let’s go back to possibilities 
Have you ever checked them over?” 
“T’ve gone over ’em like a se crut 
over a voter’s list I've tested ‘en a 
e by one: but they al] enc Ip at the 


blank wall. 





“Well, before we go back these 
ibilities again, how about the per 
equation? Have you any feeling 
any emotional bias, any one inclinatior 
ibout the th ng, no matter how adic 
lous it may seem?” 


| ” closed his eyes, 
deep in thought. 
“T’ve always felt one thing,” he cor 

fessed, “I’ve always felt—mind you, | 

only say felt—that when I signed for 

that Carlton letter, I carried it into > 

Lockwood’s own room with his own per 

sonal mail, and either gave it to him or 

left it on his desk.” 


and appeared to he 





“What makes you feel that?” 

“In the first place, I must have knowr 
he’d seen Carlton recently, and had a 
learer idea of his address, at the time, 
than I had. In the second place, being 
registered, it must have impressed me 
as being comparatively important 


“And Lockwood himself?” 


“He says I’m mistaken. He holds I 
never gave him the letter, or he would 
have remembered it.” 

“And circumstances seem to back him 
up in this?” 

“Everything backs him up,” was the 


answer. 

“Then let’s go back to the possibilities 
How about theft? Are you sure every 
one in the office was reliable?” : 

“Everyone but me’ was his bitter re 
tort. 

“Then how about its being actually 
lost inside those four walls?” 

“That's scarce y possible I've gone 
through every nook and drawer and file 
I've gone over the place with a fine- 
tooth comb, time and time again. I’ve 
even gone over my own flat, every 
pocket and every corner of every room.” 

“Then you have a home?” I asked 

Again there was the telltale neuras- 
thenic delay before his answer came 

“T was married the same week the 
letter was lost,” was his response 

“And your wife hasn't been able to 
nelp you remember?” 

“She didn’t know of it until a week 
ago. Then she saw I couldn’t sleep, and 
I kept forgetting things, trifling little 
things that showed I wasn't co-ordinat 
ing properly;—such as letting a letter 
go out unsigned or getting muddled on 
the safe combination or not remember- 
ng whether I'd eaten or not. She said 
she thought I was in for typhoid or 
something like that. She went right 
down to Lockwood and practically ac- 
cused him of making me_ overwork. 
Lockwood had to tell her what had hap- 
pened. I suppose it was the way it was 
-hrown at her, all in a heap! She went 
home to her own people that afternoon, 
without seeing me. I thought it over, 
and decided there was no use doing any- 
thing until—until the mess was cleared 
up some way or other.” 

I did not speak for several seconds. 
[he case was not as simple as it had 
seemed. 

“And Lockwood, how does he fee! 
about it?” 

“The way any man’d feel!” The acidu- 
iated smile that wrinkled his face was 
significant “He’s having me_ shad 
owed!” 

“But he dves nothing!” 

“He keeps giving me more time.” 

“Well, doesn’t that imply he still 
somehow believes in you?” 

“He doesn’t believe in me,” was the 
slow response, 

“Then why doesn’t he do something? 
Why doesn’t he act? 


pf ipprome was a moment’s silence. “Be- 
cause he promised his daughter to 
rive me another week.” 

Still again T ¢ xperienced that odd 
tightening of the nerves. And I had to 
take a grip on myself, before I could 
continue 

“You mean Mary Lockwood per 
onally interested herself in your case?” 

“Yes.” 

lhat would be like Mary Lockwood, I 
remembered. She would always want to 
be something more than just. She 
would want to be merciful with 
others. J was the only one guilty of 
an offence whik could not be over- 
looked! 

“But why Mary Lockwood?” ] asked, 
for something to say. 

“She seemed to think I ought to be 
viven a chance.’ Griswell spoke with 
listless heaviness, as though Mary 
Lockwood’s pity, as though anyone’s 
pity, were a thing of repugnance to him. 

“A matter of thumbs down,” I mur 
mured. He looked at me blankly; the 
idiom had not reached his intelligence 
I crossed to the table and poured hin 
out another glass of Bristol Milk 

“You say you did things to show you 
weren’t co-ordinating properly,” I went 
on. “Now, going back to possibilities, 
mightn’t there have been a touch of 
aphasia? Mightn’t you have done some 
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thing with that letter and had no mem- 
ery of what it was?” 

“It’s not aphasia—it never was that,” 
calmly retorted the unhappy-eyed young 
man. “You couldn’t dignify it with a 
name like that. And it never amounted 
to anything serious. I carried on all my 
office work without a hitch, without one 
mistake. But, as I told you before, I 
was working under pressure, and I 
hadn’t been sleeping well. I did the big- 
ger things without a mistake, but I 
often found I was doing them automati- 
cally.” 

“Then let’s go back once more to those 
possibilities. Could the letter have been 
misdirected, absentmindedly? Could it 
have gone to one of Carlton’s 
addresses?” 

“Every address has been canvassed. 
The thing’s been verified through the 
local post office, and through the Mon- 
treal office. That part of it’s as clear as 
daylight. A letter came to this office of 
Lockwood's addressed to Carlton. It 
held six thousand dollars in cash. I re- 
ceived it and signed for it. The man to 
whom it was addressed never received it. 
Neither the money nor the letter was 
ever seen again. And the last record of 
it ends with me. Is it any wonder 
they've got that gum-shoe man trailing 
me about every move I make?” 

“Wait,” I cried, still conjecturing 
along the field of possibilities. “Why 
mightn’t that letter have come in a 
second envelope which you removed 
after its receipt? Why mightn’t it have 


come addressed to Lockwood or the 
firm?” 
“The post office records show differ- 


ently. It came to Carlton. 
it as an agent of Carlton’s. Oh, there’s 
no use going over al] that old ground. 
I’ve been over it until I thought I was 
going crazy. I’ve raked and dug 
through it, these past three weeks, and 
nothing’s come of it. Nothing can come 
of it, until Lockwood gets tired of wait- 
ing for me to prove what I can’t prove!” 

“But, out of all the affair as it hap- 
pened, out of that whole day when the 
letter came, isn’t there one shred or 
tatter of memory on which you can try 
to hang something? Isn’t there one 
thing, no matter how small or how 
misty, from which you can begin?” 

“Not one rational thing! I’ve tried 
to build a bridge out into that empty 
space—that day always seems like 
empty space to me—lI’ve tried to build 
it out like a cantilever, but I can’t bolt 
two ideas together. I've tried to pic- 
ture it; I’ve tried to visualize it; I’ve 
tried to imagine it as I must have lived 
it. But all I’ve left is the foo] idea of a 
man hitting his thumb.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I de- 
manded, sitting up with a jolt. 

“IT keep seeing somebody, somebody 
sitting in front of me, holding a letter 


I signed for 


in his right hand and tapping the 
thumb of his left hand with it as he 
talked.” 


“But who is it? Or who was it?” 

“T’ve tried to imagine it was Lock- 
wood.” 

“Why, you’ve something right there! 
I exultantly cried out. ‘“That’s valuable. 
It’s something definite, something con- 
crete, something personal. Let’s begin 
on that.” 

“its no use,” remarked my compan- 
ion. His voice, as he spoke, was one of 
weary unconcern. “I thought the way 
you do, at first. I felt sure it would lead 
to something. I kept watching Lock- 
wood, trying to catch him at the trick.” 

“And?” I prompted. 

“T had no chance of making sure. So 
I went up to his home, and asked for 
Miss Lockwood herself. I tried to ex- 
plain how much the whole thing meant 
to me. I asked her if she’d ever noticed 
her father in the act of tapping his 
thumbs.” 

“And had she?” 

“She was very patient. She thought 
it over, and tried to remember, but she 
decided that I was mistaken. His own 
daughter, she explained, would have 
noticed any such mannerism as that. 
In fact, she ventured to mention the 
matter to her father. And when John 
found I'd been up to his 
house, that way, he—well, he rather lost 
nis temper about it all. He accused me 
cf trying to play on his daughter’s 

mpathy, of trying to hide behind a 
petticoat. Miss Lockwood herself came 





Lockwood 
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and saw me again, though, and was 
fine enough to say that she still be- 
lieved in me, that she still had faith 
in me. She said I could always count 
on her help. But everything she did 
only seemed to push me further back 
into the dark, the dark that’s worse 
than hell to me!” 

He leaned forward in the chair, 
covering his face with his unsteady 
hands. I had no help to give him. 


UT as F sat there staring at him I 
began to see what he had gone 
through. Yet more disturbing than 
the consciousness of this was the thought 
of what it would eventually lead to, of 
what it was already leading to, in that 
broken wreck of a walking ghost, in 
that terror-hounded neurasthenic who 
had found a hole in his memory and 
had kept exploring it, feeling about it 
as one’s tongue tip keeps fathoming 
the hole of a lost tooth. 

“I went to a doctor, after she left 
me,” the man in the chair was saying 
through his gaunt fingers as as their 
tips pressed against his eye sockets 
“He told me I had to sleep. He gave 
me trional and bromides and things, 
but I didn’t seem able to assimilate 
them. Then he told me it was all ir 
my own mind, that I only had to let 
myself relax. He told me to lie with 
my hands down at my side, and sigh, 
to sigh just once. I lay all night as 
though I was in a coffin waiting for 
that sigh, fighting for it, praying for 
it. But it didn’t come.” 

“Of course it didn’t,” I told him, for 
I knew the feeling. “It never does, 
that way. You ought to have 
a couple of weeks in the Maine woods, 
or tried fishing up in Temagami, o1 
gone off pounding a golf ball fifteen 
miles a day.” 


Then I 


taken 


looked at him, 
or some subsidiary part of my brair 
nust have been working even while I 
was talking. 

“By heaven, I believe 
mistaken!” 

“Mistaken?” he asked. 

“Yes, I don’t believe any girl really 
knows her father’s little tricks. I'd 
like to wager that Lockwood has the 
habit of tapping his thumb nail, some- 
times, with what he may be holding 
in his other hand!” 

My dispirited friend looked up at 
me, a little disturbed by the vehemence 
of my outburst. 

‘But what’s that to me now? What 
good does it do me, even though he 
does tap his thumb?” 

“Can’t you see that this is explor- 
ation work, like digging up a lost city? 
Can’t you see that we’ve got to get 
down to at least one stone, and follow 
where that first sign leads?” 

I did my best to infect him with 
some trace of my sudden enthusiasm. 
I wanted to emotionalize him out of 
that dead flat monotone of indiffer- 
ence. I jumped to my feet and brought 
a declamative hand down on the corner 
of my library table. 

“T tell you it does you a lot of good. 
It’s your life-buoy. It’s the thing that’s 
got to keep you afloat until your feet 
are on the solid ground again.” 

“I tried to feel that way about it 
once,” was his listless response. “But 
it doesn’t lead to anything. It only 
inakes me decide I dreamed the whole 
thing.” 

I stared at him as he leaned wearily 
back in the heavy chair. 

“Look here,” I said. “I know you're 
pretty well done up. I know you're 
sick and tired of the whole hopeless 
situation, that you've given up trying 
to think about it. But I want you to act 
this thing out for me to-night. I want to 
try to dramatize that situation down in 
Lockwooe’s office when you signed for 
the Carlton letter. I want you to do 
everything you can to visualize that 
moment. I want you to get that canti- 
lever bridge stuck out across the gulf, 
across the gulf from each side, until 
they touch the middle and give us a 
chance to bolt ’em together.” 


stopped and 





t 





that girl was 


PUSHED back the chairs, cleared the 
space on the reading table, swung 
the youth about so that he faced this 
table, and then took one of my own let- 


Then he looked about the room. 


ters from the heavy brass stand be 
side him. My one object now was to 
make him “go Berserk.’ 

“This is your room,” I told him. 


“And this is your de Remember, 
you’re in your own offi hard at work 
Re so good, please, as to keep busy.” 

I crossed the room to the door as I 
spoke, intent on my impersonation. But 
I could hear him as he laughed his i 
dulgent and mirthless laugh. 

“Now, I’m bringing you this ma 
matter And here I have a registered 
letter addressed to one Carlton. You 











see it, there? This letter? It’s for 
Carlton, remember. I want you to 
take it. And sign for it, here. Yes, 


write down your name—actually write 
it. Now take the letter. And now 
think, man, think. What do you do 
after that? What is the next thing’ 
What do vou feel is the right thing” 
The only thing?” 
He looked up at me, wondering) 
Then he 
slowly shook his head from side to side 
I had not succeeded in communicating 
to him any jot of my mental energy. 

“T can’t do it,” he said, “I can’t re 
member. It doesn’t seem to suggest 
thing.” 

“But think, man, think!” I cried out 
at him. “Use your imagination! Get 
into the part! Act it! The thing’s there 
in your head, I tell you. It’s shut up 
somewhere there, only you haven't hit 
the right coml ion to throw the doo 
open. You can’t do a thing in this life 
you’ve never lived an active moment of 





this life, without a record of it being 
left there It may be buried, it may be 
buried so deep you'll die without dig 
ying it up, but it’s there, I tell you, if 
you only go after it!” 

‘If I was only sure it was there 
hesitated the man at the table. “If I 
only knew just what direction to go 
But this doesn’t mean anything; 
ioesn’t get me anywhere.” 

“You're in the part,” I cried, with 


wnat Wi 


nost an 





ecstacy of in 
“What you've got to do 
that day. If you can’t do 
that you've got to live over at least on 
part of it. No; don’t think this is al 
foolishness. It’s only going back to : 
very old law of association. I’m only 
trying to do something to bring up 
sight, touch, sound. We both know 
those are things that act quickest in 
reviving memory. Can't you see—out 
of similar conditions I want to catch at 
something that will suggest the similar 
action! There’s no need telling you 
that my mind and your mind each has 
a permanent disposition to do agai 
what it has once done under the same 
circumstances. There’s no use delving 
nto psychology. It’s all such ordinary 
everyday common sense.” 

He sat looking at me a little blankly 
as I pounded this out at him. His pal 
lid face, twitching in the light from the 
fire, was studious, but only passively 
so. The infection of my rhapsodic ef 
fort had not reached him. I knew that, 
even before he spoke. 
what you're 


patience 


»> five over 


“T can see aiming at,” 


ne explained. “But no matter how 
hard I think, I can’t get beyond the 
blank wall. I’m still in this library of 
yours. And this is still a table and 


nothing like Lockwood’s office desk.” 
“And that makes it seem rather silly 
i vou?” 


“Yes, it does seem silly,” he acknow] 
edged 
Then sudden idea fell like a hail 


stone out of the heavens themselves. 
“T know what's the matter,” I cried 
‘I know why you're not acting out the 
part. It’s because you’re not on the 
You know it’s an empty 


rehearsal-——-you haven't been able to let 
vourself go!” 

si with the cor 
trition of a chil with his repeated 


hand gesture of helplessness. 


stage. 





sorry,” he said, 





I swung about on him. 
: : 
ng the words he was 


scarcely hear 
uttering 


“We've got to get into that office,” 


I declared. “We've got to get into 
Lockwood's own office.” 
He shook his head, without looking 


up at me 
“I’ve been over that office, every 


rook and cranny of it he reiterated. 








3ut what I want to know is. ear 





Ss, can we 
get into it?” 

‘At this time of night?” he asked 
apparently a little frightened at the 
nere idea of it. 

“Yes, now.” I deci: 

“I'd rather not,” Vy averre¢ 

“But you still car office-ke 
don’t you?” I asked 

“Yes; I still have my kevs But it 
wouldn’t look right, the way things are 
It would be only too easy for them to 
misinterpret a midnmght visit of mine 
to those offices. And they’re watching 
me, every move In ake 

“Then let them know you’re going to 


make the move,” I maintained. “And 
then we'll slip down in my car, with 
no chance of being followed.” 

He seemed to be turning the matter 
over in his — Then he lookec up, 
as though a sudden light had clarified 
the whole » Rowe. ion. 

“You know Mary Lockwood, don’t 
you?” he demanded. 

“Y-yes,” I hesitatingly admitted, 

‘Then wouldn’t it be easier for you to 
call her up on the telephone and ex- 
plain just what you propose doing?” 


Was my turn to sit in a brown study. 
It would be no easy matter, I remem 
bered, to make clear to this stranger 
my reasons for not caring to converse 
with Mary Lockwood. I also remem 
red tha » situation confronting me 
was something which should transcend 
mere personal issues, And I was in a 
uandary, until I thought of the eve1 


dependable Bens 











“I'll have my man eall up the Lock 
vood house,” I explained as I rose to my 
feet. “ and announce that we’re making 

nfor \ > tr ¢ 

But what’s that visit for 

For the pury of finding ou f 
john Lockwood re taps his thumb 
or not!” 

The y-far outh stare t me 

But what go will that do he de 
inde 


“Why, it'll give us the right stage 
setting, r ht ‘pre ps’ something 
to reach out and to grope along. It'll 
mean the same to your imagination as 
a brick wall to a bit of ivy.” And I 
stopped and turned to give my instruc 


tions to Benson. 


| 


“Oh, it’s no earthly use!”’ repeated 
the man who couldn't remember, in his 
flat and atonic voice. But instead of 
answering or arguing with him I put 
his hat in his hand and held the portiere, 
waiting for him to pass through. 

I have often thought that if the de 
corous and somewhat ponderous figure 
of Mr. John Lockwood had invaded his 
own offices on that particular night, he 
would have been persuaded of the fact 
that he was confronting two madmen. 

For, once we had gained access to 
those offices and once we had locked the 
door behind us, I began over again what 

had so inadequately attempted in my 
ewn library. 


| URING the earlier part of my ef- 
fort to Belascoize a slumbering 
mental idea into some approximation 
to life, I tried to remember my sur- 
roundings and the fact that the hour 
was the unseemly one of almost two 
o’clock in the morning. But as I seat- 
ed Criswell at his own office desk and 
did my utmost to galvanize his tired 
brain into some semblance of the role 
I had laid out for it, I think he rather 
lost track of time and place. At the 
end of ten minutes my face was moist 
with sweat, and a wave of utter exhaus 
tion swept through me as I saw that, 
after all my struggle, nothing in that 
minutely enacted little drama _ had 
struck a responsive chord in either his 
imagination or his memory. 

“You don’t get anything?” I asked as 
I dropped back into a chair at the end 
of my pantomime. No stage manager, 
trying to project his personality into at 


unresponding actor, could have strug 
yled more passionately, more persua 
sively, more solicitous!y But it had 


been fruitless. 

“No, I can’t get anything!” said the 
white-faced Criswell. And I could see 
that he had honestly tried, that he had 
strained his very soul, striving to reach 
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up to the light that was denied hin 
But the matter was not one of mere 
volition. It was beyond his power. It 
depended on something external, on 
something as much outside his con- 
scious control as though it were an 
angel that must come and touch him 
on the brow. It was simply that the 
door of Memory remained locked and 
barred. We had not hit upon the right 
combination. But I did not give up. 

“Now we're going in to try Lock 
wood’s own office,”’ I told him, with a 
peremptoriness which made him draw 
away from me. 

“I—I don’t think I can go through it 
again,” he faltered. And I could see 
the lines of mental fatigue deep on his 
ashen face. 

Yet I proffered him no sympathy; I 
ailowed him no escape from those four 
imprisoning walls. I had already 
stirred the poo] too deeply. I knew 
that a relapse into the old impassive 
hopelessness would now be doubly 
perilous. 





| LOOKED about the room. Three 
sides of it were lined with book 
shelves and every shelf was filled with 
hundreds of books, thousands of them 
altogether, from dull and uninteresting- 
looking treatises on railway building 
and mining engineering to even more 
dull-looking consular reports and text- 
books, on matters of finance. The 
fourth side of the room held two win- 
dows. Between these windows, some 
six feet from the wall, stood Lockwood's 
rosewood desk. It was a handsome 
desk, heavily carved, yet like the rest 
of the furniture, the acme of simplicity. 
History, I knew, had been made over 
that oblong of rosewood. It had been 
and would again be an arena of Na 
poleonic contention. Yet it stood be- 
| fore me as bare and bald as a prize 
| fighters’ platform. 

I sat down in the carved swivel chair 
beside the desk, drew my chair closer 
to the rosewood, and looked up at Cris- 
well, who, I believe, would have turned 
and bolted, had he been given the 
chance. He was, I fancy, even begin- 
ning to have suspicions as to my sanity. 
But in that T saw no objection. It was 
I felt, rather an advantage. It would 
serve to key his nerves up to a still 
higher pitch—for I still hoped against 
hope that I might lash him into some 
form of mental calenture which would 
drive him into taking the high jump, 
which would in some way make him 
clear the blind wall. 

“Now, I’m Lockwood, remember,” I 
cried, fixing my eye on him, “and you're 
Criswell, my private secretary. Have 
you got that plain?” 

He did not answer me. He was, ap- 
| parently, looking weakly about for a 


place to sit down. 

“Have you got that plain?” I repeat- 
ed, this time in a voice that was almost 
thunderous. 

“Yes,” he finally said. “I under- 
stand.” 

“Then go back into your room there 
From that room I want you to bring 
me a letter. Not any old letter, but 
one particular letter. I want you to 
bring me the Carlton registered letter 
which you signed for. I want you to 
see it, and feel it, and bring it here.” 


| THREW ail the authority of my being 
into that command. I had to justify 
both my course and my intelligence. I 
had to get my man over the high jump, 
or crawl away humiliated and defeated 

I stared at the man, for he was not 
moving. I tried to cow him into obed 
ience by the very anger of my look. But 
t didn’t seem to succeed. 

“Don’t you understand?” I cried. “1 
want you to bring that registered let 
ter in to me, here, now!” 

He looked at me a little blankly. 
Then he passed his hand over his moist 
forehead. 

“But we tried that before,” he falter 
ingly complained. ‘We tried that, and 
it wouldn’t work. I brought the letter 
n the first time, and you weren’t here.” 

I sat up as though I had been shot. 
I could feel a tingle of something go up 
and down my backbone. My God, I 
| thought, the man’s actually stumbling 





on something. The darkness was de- 
livering itself of an idea. 

“Yes, we tried that pefore,” I wheed- 
led. “And what happened?” 

“You weren't here,” he repeated, 
tones of such languid detachment that 
one might have thought of him as un- 
der the influence of a hynotist. 

“But I'm here now, so bring me the 
letter!” 

I tried to speak quietly, but I noticed 
that my voice shook with suppressed 
excitement. Whether or not the con- 
tagion of my hysteria went out to him 
I cannot say. But he suddenly walked 
cut of the room, with the utmost solem 
nity. 

The moment I was alone I did a 
thing that was both ridiculous and au- 
aacious Jerking open Lockwood's 
private drawer, I caught up a Perfecto 
from a cigar box I found there. This 
Perfecto I impertinently and promptly 
lighted, puffing its aroma about, for it 
had suddenly come home to me how 
powerful an aid to memory certain 
dors may be, how, for instance, the 
more smell of a Noah’s Ark will carry 
a man forty vears back to a childhood 
Christmas 





I] SAT there busily and abstractedly 
smoking as Criswell came into the 
room and quietly stepped up to my desk. 
In his hand he carried a letter. He was 
solemn enough about it, only his eyes, 
{ noticed, were as empty as though he 
were giving an exhibition of sleep 
walking. He reminded me of: a hungry 
actor trying to look happy over a 
papier-mache turkey. 

“Here’s a letter for Carlton, sir,” he 
said to me. “Had I better send it on, 
or will you look after it?” 

I pretended to be preoccupied. Lock- 
wood, I felt, would have been that way, 
if the scene had indeed ever occurred. 
Lockwood’s own mind must have been 
busy, otherwise he would have carried 
away some definite memory of what had 
happened. E 

I looked up, quickly and irritably. I 
took the letter from Criswell’s hand, 
glanced at it, and began absently tap- 
ping my left thumb tip with it as 
peered at the secretarial figure before 
me. 

Criswel 


l’s face went blank as he saw 
the movement. It was now not even 
somnambulistic in intelligence. It mad- 
dened me to think he was going to 
fai] me at such a critical moment 
“What are you breaking down for?” 
I cried. “Why don’t you go on?” 
He was silent, looking ahead of him. 
“I—I see blue,” he finally said, as 
though to himself. His face was clam 
my with sweat. 
“What sort of blue?” I prompted. 
th? Blue sky? Blue ink? 


blue.” he repeated, ignoring my 
tion. And all his soul seemed 





ithing and twisting in some terrible 
travail of mental childbirth. 


‘I see blue And you’re making it 
white. You’re covering it up. You're 
turning over white white white! 


Oh, what in God’s name is it? 


My spine was again tingling with a 
thousand electric needles as I watched 
hin He turned to me with a gesture 
of piteous appeal 

“What was it?” he implored. “Can't 
you help me get it—get it before it 
goes! What was it?” 

“It was blue, blue and white,” I told 
him, and as I said it I realized what 
adhouse jargon it would have sound- 
ed to any outsider. 


H* sank into a chair, and let his head 
fa 


11 forward on his hands. He did 

not ¢peak for several seconds. 

“And there are two hills covered with 
snow,” he slowly intoned. 

My heart sank a little as I heard him. 
I knew I had overtaxed his strength 
He was wandering off again into ir 
relevancies. He had missed the high 
jump 

“That's all right, old man,” I tried 
to console him. “There’s no use over- 
doing this. You sit there for a while 
and calm down.” 

As I sank into a chair on the other 
side of the desk, defeated, staring wear 
ily about that book-lined room that was 





Advertising Section. 


housing so indeterminate a tragedy, the 
door on my left was thrown open. 
Through it stepped a woman in an 




















ivory-tinted dinner gown over which 
is thrown a cloth-of-gold cloa] 
I sat there blinking up at her, for it 
was Mary I ‘wood herself. It was 
tt so much he idden appearance as 
the words she poke to the huddled 
gure on the ott e of the sk that 
rtiec ‘ 
“You wet ? ne Said wit i 
f-obliteratir t y of purpose 
Father taps | thu I saw |} 
» it an hour ago! 
I sat star " ( he sto ! 
e centre of the roon tower of ivo1 
1 against tne l ind motte 
colors of the book-lined oe d 
for ner to spe Then out of the m« 
tle colors that nfronte my eye, ou 
t the fac ye S ar rusty browns 
of vellu nd the 
es ny va reste 
of blue 
nout quite se Lp 
iciously home te me 
the color that Cr 
vy blue, I vacuously 
up and crossed the 
oon Then I saw the white streak ef 
the of the book, and for no ade 


vy heart suddenl, 


| SNATCHED at that thing of blue 
and white, like a man _ overboard 
snatching at a lifeline I jerked it 


from its resting place and crossed to 
the desk top with it 

On its blue title page | 
port of the Comn 
West Mounted Police, 1898.’ 


“Re 
North 


read 


of the 


issioner 





The volume, I could see at a giunce, 
was a Canadian Government Blue 
Book. It was a volume which I myseif 
had exploited, in my own time, and fo 

y own But these ends, I re 
nembered as I took up the book and 


hook now to a world that 
seemed very foolish and very far away. 
Then, ha the volume as a 
terrier I turned it over 
This I did with 


it, belonged 


1g shaken 
shakes a mat, 
I looked through it. 
slowly sinking heart 








It held nothing of significance. Yet 
I took it up and shook it and ruffled 


make 


through its leaves once more, to 


ire. Then between what I saw to be 
the eighteenth and nineteenth page of 
hat section which bore the title “The 
Report of Inspector Moodie,” I came 
upon a photographic insert, a_ tint 


ngra yr It carried the 
nscription: “The Summit of Laurier 
Pass Looking Westward.” What made 
ne suddenly breathing was the 


lock photo-« 


Sto} 


fact that this photograph showed two 
lls covered with snow 
‘Criswell!” I called out, so sharply 
that it must have sounded like a serean 


to the bewildered n the cloth-of- 
vold cloak. 

“Yes,” he answered ir 
voice, 

“Was John Lockwood ever interested 
in Northern British Columbia? Did 
he happen to have any claims or in- 
terests or plans that would make him 
look up trails in a Police Patrol report?” 

“T don’t know,” was the wearily in- 
different answer. 

“Think, man!” | 
“Think!” 

“T can’t think,” he complained. 

“Wouldn’t he have to look up roads 
to a new mining camp in that district?” 
I persisted 


“Tea, i 1 


woma! 


his far-away 


called out at him. 


hink he did,” was the slow 
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response. Then the speaker looked 
up at His stupor was almost that 
of intoxication His wandering eye 
peered unsteadily down at the Blue 
Book as I once ruffled through 
ts pages, from front I 


ts 


me 


more 
back to saw 
his 


his wWavering glance grow steaay, 
vhole face change I put the book 
ywwn on the desk-top, with the picture 
f Laurier Pass uppermost under the 
f t 
f t 
lar eyes gradually dilate, 


rise, as though some un 


¢ machinery were slowly 





Valing it 
the blue! There's the 
I isp 

“Go on!” IT cried ‘Go on!’ 
“And those are the two hills covered 
vith snow! That's it! I see it! I 
ee | now! Ihat’s the book John 
Lockwood was going through when / 


nded him the 
“What letter’ 
“Carlton’s 
“Then 
ieart ] 
girl in the gold 
room to the bookshelf and stooped over 
the space from which I tad so feverish- 


I insisted. 
letter?” he proc 
where is it?” I asked, at 
from ( swell to the 
cloak as she crossed the 


ialmead 


SICK 





looked 





y snatched the Blue Buok. I saw her 
brush the dust from her finger tips, 
stoop lower, and again reach in be- 


looked back 
his 


tween the shelves. Then I 
for I could hear 
rise almost to a scream. 

“IT remember! I see it 
es remember! He's 


it Criswell, voice 


ind 


got te re 


nou 
got te 


remoer 


| shook my head, hopelessly, as he flung 

If down in the chair, sobbing 

sut that foolish cry, over and over again. 

“Yes, he’s got to remember,” I could 

hear Mary Lockwood say as she turn 
ed and faced us 

“But what wil! make him?” I 


1 
nim se 


asked, 


as her studiously impersonal gaze met 
nine 

“This will,” ske announced as she 
held out her hand. I saw then, for the 
first time, that in this hand she was 


holding a heavily inscribed and R 
tamped envelope. 

“What's that?” de 
staring hard. 

“It’s your lost letter,” quickly replied 
Mary Lockwood. “How it fell out, I 
don’t know. But I do know, now, that 
father shut this letter up in that book 
And the Lockwoods, I'n afraid,” she 


manded Criswell, 











continued with an odd little quaver in 
her voice, “will have a very, very great 
eal to ask your forgive for. I’m 
sorry, Mr. Criswell, ter1 sorry this 
ever happened. But I’ , terribly 
glad, that it hes turned o 1e Way it 

Phere was a oment of quite un- 
broken silence Then young Criswell 
turned to me. 

“It’s you I’ve got to thank for all 


this,” he finally blurted out, with moist 
yet happy eyes, as he did his best to 
wring my hand off. “It’s you who’ve— 
who’ve reinstated me!” 

We were standing there in a sort of 
triangle, very awkward and ill-at-ease, 
until I found the courage to break that 
silence. 

“But I don t seem to have been able to 
reinstate myself, Criswell,” I said as I 
turned and met Mary Lockwood’s level 
gaze. She looked at me out of those 
intrepid and unequivocating eyes of 
hers, for a ful! half minute. Then she 
turned slowly away. She didn’t speak. 
But there was something that looked 
strangely like unhappiness in her face 
as she groped towards the door, which 
Criswell, I noticed, opened for her. 
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The Count spoke with great sincerity 
ind earnestness. “But come along,’” 
he added, “I want to dr you about 
the city and show you a few of the 
leading features of our new national re 





construction. We can talk as we go.” 
Sut Von said, “you 
peak of the people who made the war; 
surely you were all in favor of it? 
“In favor of it! We were all against 
a 


S00be nstein,” I 


inued from page 11 


“But the Kaiser,” 

“The Kaiser, my poor master! How 
he worked to prevent the war! Day 
und night; even before anybody else 
had heard of it. ‘Boob,’ he said to me 
one day with tears in his ‘this 
be 


I explained 











eyes, 


war must stopped.’ ‘Which war, 
Your Serenity?’ I asked. ‘The war 


that is coming next month,’ he answer- 
ed, ‘I look to you, Count Boobenstein,’ 
he continued, ‘to bear witness that I am 
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Germ Works 


Simple Practice Will Render It Harmless 
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breed at a terrific rate. It has been tne vitality They gradually lose their 
calculated that each germ is capable of efi ec 1 hey empty but do not panse 
increasing to nearly half a million in | Y°% Would not wash your hands by pour 
- physic over them, nor would you purify 


the course of 48 hours 


de? 


Is it any won- 


: by 
elaborate pre 


dust your 


nouse 


means of disinfectants only, 
furniture with sandpaper 


then, that the most 
often f t 


iutions 


ail 0 keep the germs lien don’t scour your liver with drugs un- 

iway? They can penetrate almost any ss your doctor orders it 
where and are carried on the lirhtest There is a simple and very much better 
breath of air. They can be carried and wy of keeping the intestines cjean, and 
spread by anyone who goes near an that is by means of the Internal Bath 
influenza case, even though he has not | 5 "* People Who tolow thin practice cat 
: : . a feel absolutely safe from dinger of ir 
taken the disease himself coey €OR | gosnes us otha? taeeien Fo aveld mic 
be handed to you with your change, cnception it should be stated that a hot 


or with the lunch you take at the coun- 

















vVuter enema is no more an inte 
down tow: No one can be sure than a bill of fare is a dimner 

of escaping contact with them ficient method is by means of the “J.B.I 

It is useless to try to avoid them Cascade.” It is simple, too, for it need 
Fortunately, they are only harmful warm water, and a child could under 
when favorable conditions are provided, a ae ee without “ ae 
und recent investigations nto the na- ae And after its use the system 
‘ . — a i s so clean that there is no possible fear 
ture of the germ and its effects have infection The whole matter is fully 
shown that anyone who adopts a cer- explained in a book called The What, The 
tain simple practice can feel safe at \hy, The Way of the Internal Bath, writ- 
all times ter. by the inventor, which will be gladly 
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Should it join with two or three of them to increased fermentation, to putrefaction, 
the results may be dangerous, or even and to the formation of irritant and poison 
tal The influenza germ itself dis ous substances Such poisons are readily 
seminated POPU pet seme The other ibsorbed into the blood, and are often the 
three are f 1 in the human system. and insuspected cause of aches and pains, 
js not unt iia 1 germ joins then mples, skin blotche bad complexion, a 
ere that the results prove serious general lack of good physical condition, 
The conditions of modern life compel | Sleeplessness, and a feeling of dullness anc 
nnatural diet and lack of exercise—habits tigue Most of the men and women of 
hat are very different-from what rature today are only half as efficient as they 
tended. A horse, for example. evacuates could be. No machine in the world would 


intestinal 


<eep working as clogged up as the human 
usually is. Treat your body 1s wel 


the contents many times 


a day 





vhenever and wherever nature calls. The ‘ 

; 
aeces never remain in its bowels more 1s you would a machine, remembering that 
than an hour or two. In the case of men anyone who lets the body continue in that 
ind women, on the contrary, sedentary life ite has to pay for it eventually 


and modern food have 1 It can all be avoided. Clear head, clean 


nduced—with very 
few exceptions—a more or less pronounced tongue, active muscles, good complexion, 
state of constipatior The faeces are re vigorous health, long life; these are the 
red for many hours, and often for days benefits over half a million people are de- 





The walls of the intestines become coated ving from the proper system of Internal 


with waste matter, which coating tends to Bathing by means of Dr. Tyrrell’s wonder- 
become thicker and harder and more per- fut invention, The J. B L. Cascade 
manent as time goes on So detrimental Wouldn’t YOU, too, like to feel good ALI 
s this that 95 per cent. of the illnesses the time? Then just write down your 
that doctors have to deal with originate | address and send it now to Dr. Tyrrell 
her And so well are its dangers recog- ind this interesting and instructive hook 
nized that the first step doctor takes is will be sent you by return 
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aoing my utmost to stop it a month be- 
fore the English Government has done 
anything.’ ” 


\ THILE we were thus speaking our 
taxi had taken us out of the roar 
and hubbub of the main thoroughfare 
into the quiet of a side street. It now 
drew up. at the door of an unpretentious 
dwelling, in the window of which I ob- 
served a large printed card with the 
legend REVEREND MR. TIBBITS: 
Private Tuition, English, Navigation 
ind other Branches. We entered and 
were shown by a servant into a little 
front room when a venerable looking 
gentleman, evidently a Lutheran minis- 
ter, was seated in a corner at a writing 
table. He turned on our entering and 
at the sight of the uniform which I 
wore, jumped to his feet with a vigor- 
ous and unexpected oath. 

“It is all right. Admiral,” 
Von Boobenstein, “my 
really a sailor.” 

“Ah!” said the other. “You must 
excuse me. The sight of that uniform 
always gives me the jumps.” 

He came forward to shake hands and, 
as the light fell upon him, I recognized 
that grand old seaman, perhaps the 
greatest sailor that Germany has ever 
produced or ever will, Admiral Von 
Tirpitz. 

“My dear Admiral!” I said, warmly. 
“a thought you were out of the country. 
Our papers said that you had 
Switzerland for a rest.” 

“No,” said the Admiral. “I regret 
to say that I find it impossible to get 
away.” 

“Your Allied press,” interjected the 
Count, “has greatly maligned our Ger- 
man patriots by reporting that they 
have left the country. Where better 
could they trust themselves than in the 
tosom of their own people? You notic 
ed the cabman of our taxi? He was the 
former chancellcr, Von Bethman-Ho!] 
weg. You saw that stout woman with 
the apple cart at the street corner? 
Frau Bertha Krupp Von Bohlen. Al! 
are here, helping to make the new Ger 
many. But come, Admiral, our visitor 
here is much interested in our plans for 
the reconstruction of the Fatherland 
1 thought that you might care to show 
him your designs for the new German 
navy.” 

‘A new navy!” I exclaimed, whil 
voice showed the astonishment and ad 
miration that I felt. Here was this 
gallant old seaman, having just lost an 
entire navy, setting vigorously to work 
to make another. “But hew can Ger 
many possibly find the money in her 
present state for the building ef new 
ships?” 

“There are not going to be any ships,” 
said the great Admiral. “That was our 
chief mistake in the past, in insisting 
on having ships in the navy. Ships, as 
the war has shown us, are quite un- 
necessary to the German plan, they are 
not part of what I may cal! the German 
idea. The new navy will be built in- 
land and elevated on piles and will 
consist—” 


said Count 
friend is not 





gone to 








UT at this moment a great noise of 
shouting and sudden tumult could 
be heard as if from the street. 

“Some one is coming,” said the Ad- 
miral hastily. “Reach me my Bible.” 
“No, no,” said the Count, seizing me by 
the arm. “The sound comes from the 
Great Square. There is trouble. We 
must hasten back at once.” He drag 
ged me from the house. 

We perceived at once, as soon as we 
came into the main street again, from 
the excited demeanour of the crowd and 
from the anxious faces of people run- 
ning to and fro, that something of great 
moment must be happening. 

Everybody was asking of the passe 
by: “What is loose? What is it?” 

Ramshackle taxis, similar to the one 
in which we had driven, forced their 
way as best they could through the 
crowded thoroughfare, moving evidently 
in the direction of the Government 
buildings. 

“Hurry, hurry!” said Von Booben- 
stein, clutching me by the arm, “or we 
shall be too late. It is as I feared.” 

“What is it?” I said. “What’s the 
matter?” 

“Fool that I was,” said the Count, 
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“to leave the building. I should have 


know n. And in this costume I am help- 
less.’ 
We made our way as best we could 


through the crowd of people who all 
seemed moving in the same direction, 
the Count, evidently a prey to the grav- 
st anxiety, talking as if to himself and 
imprecating his own carelessness. 

We turned the corner of a street and 
eached the edge of the great square. 
It was filled with a vast concourse of 
people. At the very moment in which 
we reached it a great burst of cheering 
cose from the crowd. We could see 
ver the heads of the people that a man 
‘iad appeared on the baleony of the Gov- 
ernment Building, holding a paper 
his hand. His appearance was evident 
ly a signal for the outburst of cheers, 
accompanied by the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. The man raised his hand 
in a gesture of authorit German 
training is deep: silence fell instant- 
ly upon the assembled populace. 
had time in the momentary pause to 
examine, as closely as the distance per- 
mitted, the figure upon the balcony. 
The man was dressed in the blue over- 
ill suit of a workingman. He was bare 
headed. His features, so far as we 
could tell, were those of a man well up 
in years, but his frame was rugged and 
powerful. Then he began to speak. 

“Friends and comrades!” he cal 
out in a great voice that resounded 
through the square. “I have 
nounce that a New Revolution has beer 
completed.” 

A wild cheer broke from the people 

aes Bolsheviks’ Republic is over 
Bolsheviks are aristo 











thrown. The 
crats. Let them die! 

“Thank Heaven for this costume,’ 
1 heard Count Boobenstein murmur at 
my side. Then he seized his pea-green 
hat and waved it in the air So ae 
“Down with the Bolsheviks!” 

All abeut us the cry was taken up 


NE saw everywhere in the crow 
( men pulling off their sheepskin 
coats and tramping them under-foor7 
with the shout: “Down with Bolshev 
ism.” To my surprise I ol od that 
most of the men had on blue overal 
beneath their Russian costumes. In a 
few moments the crowd seemed trun- 
formed into u vast rsass.of mechanics 

The speaker raised his hand agair 
“We have not yet decided what the new 
Government will be.’ 

A great cheer from the peopl 

“Nor do we propose to state who wi 
be the lers of it 

2Zenewed cheers 

“But this much we can say. It is to 
be a free, universal, Pan-German Gov 
ernment of love.” 

Cheers 

“Meantime, be warned! Whoever 
speaks anybody 





ie 








igainst it will be shot; 
who dares to lift a finger will be hang 
ed. A proclamation of Brotherhood 
will be posted all over the city. If 
anvbody dares to touch it, or to discuss 
it, or to look at or to be seen readin 
it, he will be hanged to a lamp post.” 

Loud applause greeted this part of 
the speech while the faces of the peo- 
nle. to my great astonishment, seemed 
filled w ith genuine relief and beame! 
with unmistakable enthusiasm 

“And mg continued the speaker. 
“IT command you, you dogs, to disperse 
auietly and go home. Move quickly, 
swine that you are, or we shali oper 
fire upcn you with machine guns.” 

With the last o pe hme of cheering the 
crowd broke and dispersed, like a vast 
theatre audience. On all sides were 
expressions of joy and_ satisfaction. 
“Excellent, Wunderschén,” “He calls 
1s dogs! That’s splendid. Swine! 
Did you hear him say ‘Swine’ This 
is true German Government again at 





+ 








as 

Then just for a moment the bur! 
fig-*re reappeared on the balcony. 

“A Jast word!” he called to the de 
parting crowd. “I omitted to say that 
all bunt one of the leaders of the 1 
Government are already caught. An 
soon as we can lay our thumb on the 
Chief Executive rest assured that he 
will be hanged 

“Hurrah!” shouted Boobenstein, wav- 
ing his hat in the air. Then in a whis 
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per tome: “Let us go,” he said, “while 


the going is still good.” 


WE hastened as quickly and unob 

trusively as we could through the 
lispersing multitude, 
treet and, on a sigr 
‘ntered a smal] 


turned into a side 
from the Count, 


ret or drinki 





shop, newly named as its sigt 
rHE GL ORY " OF THE 
‘OLONIES CAFE 

The Count pend a deep oh of 


showed, 


~ BRITISH 





, ila he 
ald, 

“Who?” I asl ‘You mean th 
vorkir n who spoke Who is ? 

‘So n’t re him,” said 





the Count “Well, well, but of course 
ull the rest 1. Workingman! It is 





I rst Hindenburg. It means 

that the same old crowd are 

yack ivalr That was  Ludendorff 
tanding below I saw it all at once 
Perhaps it is the only way. But as for 

ne I shall t go back. I am too deep- 
compromised; it would mean death. 


ained for a time in 
gers beating a tattoo 
Then he spoke 
” he said, “the old 
when you first knew 





“Very well indeed.” I answered. 
‘You were one of the German waiters, 


r rather, one of the German officers 


Saturdi Ly's 


MACLEAN’S MAG 


disguised as 
Restaurant in 
“I was,” 


waiters at 
Toronto.” 
said the Count. “I carried 


McKonkey’s 


the beer on a little tray and opened 
oysters behind a screen. It was a 
underschoén life. Do you think, my 
od friend, you could get me that job 





“Boobenstein,” I exclaimed, “I can 
get you reinstated at once. It will be 


some small 





return for your kindness 
to me in Gern i 
“Good,” said the Count Let us sail 
{ Canada 
ng, however,” I said, restrain- 
“You may not know that 
ft there are no longer beer 





Toronto because there is no 
orbidden.’ 
mvyself,”’ said the 


beer! 











ex- 
The Count rose and stood erect. His 
ure seemed to regain all its old-time 

i rigid ity He extended his 
“My friend,” he said. “I bid you 


‘Where are you going to?” I asked. 





“My choice is made,” said Von Boob- 
enstei ‘There are worse things than 
death. I am about to surrender myself 
to the (; nar uthorities.’ 


s Child 


Continued from page 16 








omesticity in hin that made it easy 
for her not to fall in love with him. 
He wasn’t exciting He wasn't the 
ert of young man that broke your 
irt ar rode away; he was the, sort 
f young man that calle for you or 
ny evenings with your rubber He 
me fe.” 
But harles WAST t He Was as 


xteen-year-old school 





touch of moonlight, a touct 

f ? ! prett voice with i 
of yhter i t had stirred in hin 

1 i nt s at fees tement as 
o had net known in years, Me was 
te T nt tnat e would know the 

rl again if he were to see her, and he 


watched for her patiently all the next 


iy; and at night when there was st 
o sign of her he took the little win 
ith down to the lake But the w 
yas des te il the lake silent, 





lacid moonlight lying in an unbr 
+} ‘ 

By the next night he had quite giver 
multaneously he de 
Fothergill was 
becomi 
Ham; 
vithout 
linner. There 


ne more and more absorbed in 
' ’ 


they had disapp:ared t 


1 gether 
explanation immediately after 
was noth ng for him to 
io and newhere to go. He might have 
ought out one of the “nice girls” and 
taken her out on the lake, but he would- 
n’t have known what to talk to her 
ibout He never knew what to talk 
bout to them. He saw clearly now 
vhat he had long ted-——that he 
person consisten shunned by 
Rather than endure an 
evening of his society they went off 
with vu r dollar baiters like Ham 
Allan. They jumped off the docks and 
‘limbed banks to avoid listening to his 
onversation 

He wandered down to the Post Office 
in the far end of the building and secur 
d the evening mail—a morning paper 
three days old and a picture postcard 
from his married sister. Emerging 
disconsol ly he was just beginning to 
retrace his steps towar ds the hotel 
when he happened to glance ahead 
along the path that led to the lake; and 
the second part of the adventure began. 
for there not fifty feet ahead of him 
was the girl of the little dock 
oe how he recognized her it 
J be hard to say, for she was dressed 
exactly like any one of the fifty girls 
who might have been about the 
hotel at. that hour, in a white skirt and 
a gay colored blazer. But it was she, 
and when he came up behind her ard 


susp 


+) 


2 


was a 
womankind. 








e 


would 





seen 





spoke to her, his heart in his mouth, 


she gave him a friendly smile of re 
cognition 

“Please don’t run away this time,’ 
he said plead 


I d pleadingly. “If you knew the 
ime I’ve had finding you 
But she did rot seem inclined to run 








She made room for him on the 
path that ran down from the 
Ti e, ana C} arle Ss n easur 
teful, fe ! her 
s not quite « >. 
e ti trees the 

ned faint iter 
ike And pre re 








t it was ll 

and it would be very pleasant to 
and float about 

for a while in the path of the moon. 

He rf e showed that she thought it 

be verv pleasant toc But she 





esitated a little 
“It will be perfectly safe,” urged 
“If you find yourself 
vou have only to scream and a hun 
people will rush to your rescue—a hun 
cred and fifty people,” he corrected 
himself, recalling the prospectus. 
Perhaps she shouldn’t have gone 
She heal never been introduced to him, 
ind everyone knows that every young 
man to whom you have not been in 
potentially a wolf in sheep’s 
But she did. She inced at 
it water and back at Charles’ 
ingenuous face, and evidently 
quite reassured by what she saw there 
she consented without further hesitation 
So they went down and found a 
and slid out presently into the 


silence of the lake 


} 
in danger 











shy but 


canoe 
starlit 


‘HE was the most satisfactory person 

. that Charles had ever met. He 
realized this within the first five minutes 
of the adventure. Not only was she 
ovous and foolish and young herself, 
but she him to himself as 
a person joyous and foolish and young 
as well. It quite startling; like 
coming sharply about a corner and con- 
fronting yourself as someone else,- in 
an_ unexpected = ‘ring mirror. 

He made : liant discovery. 
There are que kinds of people in the 
.” he said. “The kind that make 
you afraid you really may be the sort 
of a person you have sometimes thought 
you are, and the kind that make you 
think you really are the ; 

ou have sometimes hoped you may be.’ 

He was enjoying that rarest 


reveaied 


was 








and 


pleasantest of human experiences—the 


sensation of being thoroughly 


é appre 
‘lated. He had always been 


secretly 
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' aecept the haughty 





afraid that he was a rather dull per- 
son. But here was someone who was 
openly and frankly convinced that he = 
was nothing of the sort; someone to 


whon it was not ne essary to pre pose 
arriage at frequent intervals in ordet 
tc maintain the conversation; who ur 
erstood what he meant to say almost 
hefore he had finished saying it; l 
ch was better stili—did not try to 


say it first herseif 


“How old are you?” he asked sud 
aeniy. 
She was twenty-one, and he sighed to 


think of the years he had missed know 
ing her. 

“But I’ve been writing you letters 
for a long time,” he said 

“Letters?” she repeated surprised 

“Dozens of them,” he assured her, = 
“Only I always sent them to the wrong re 
address.”” And then he told her about 
Miss Fothergill 














He told her a great many things that J 
night. It was a beautiful clear night 
of stars, with no spectator but a broad : 
and benevolent moon, and no sound ex 
cept the sound of their own voices. So 
no doubt that was why he was able to 
talk to her about things he could never 
have talked about to anyone else— ex 
cept perhaps the hypothetical la rf 
the letters. They talked about lif 
how one must not expect it to be alt 
gether perfect, but it could be made 
very pleasant if one lived with exact 
the right sort of people; and about th: 
moon and stars; and about Amy Lowell's 
poetry; and how the most delightfu 
friendships are the ones that come 
when you least expect them—frier 
ships that you stumble upor ithout 
warning on star! t-of-t 
way-places, and w dreadfu 
nust be to marry for anything | 
le ve 

And after a while vas so late tha 
there was nothing for it but to go home 

Charles turned the canoe reluctantly & 
toward the little dock. He was t 
leave her there, and she was quit 
obstinate about ref ising to le r 
come any further 

“But when am I to see you again?” 
et ww asked wher ¢ i ] 
bidding him good-1 

She looked up with : 
able smile. 

‘You sé 1 

iid, “only vou 
I stood right be 
you even n 

He pretended ake t 
eric usly. Was it a p rsonal 1 } K 
N Humor then? Sears 
that. Ser ental, perhaps? Oh, 
indeed! 

“It might be described,” she said afte 
a pe riod of reflection, “as a gastron 
cal remark.” 

She stood at the entrance to the 
path, a vague white blur against the 
soft blackness of the trees. He could 
not see her face but he knew that she 
was laughing at him. She quite fre 
auently laughed at him, but she laughed 
with him at the same time so that he 
nad a friendly sense of having a har 
the joke. 

“The remark,” she said, “was ‘out . 
meal, please, and two fried eggs.’ ” ¢* 


And vanished into the darkness 


(HA RLES climbed back into his canoe 
“4 and turned it thoughtfully toward 
the middle of the lake. 


If you had grown accustomed to 
thinking of romance as_ something 


clittering and mysterious and remote 
and then suddenly discovered it to be 
friendly and intimate and as comfort 
able as an old shoe, you might under- 
stand his feeling 
Comfort: that was the feeling she cave 
one; the comfort of pleasant fires. or 
theerful laughter o7 sunny weathey 
She was gay without be ng provocative 
and merry without being scornful; she 


s at that moment 








was his hypothetical lady come true at 
last 

To be sure his hyp tthetical lady was 
only a waitress at a summer hotel. But 
Charles was a sensible young man, and 


this did not detract in the least from 
the value of his discovery. Only it 
struck him as a piece of monstrous in 
justice that she should be expected to 
orders of Miss 





Fothergil! and the bland 
Ham Allan; and to be 
haps, for the society of 


ignoring of 
atvful, pe 


worthy pe 











ple like himself; for the left-over pr 
eges of other girls, crumbs from th 
tn ‘ ot tne I t 
Pondering nany t rt ne ritte 
yout on the st tur-pointed water 
rhe lights in the stant hotel went out 
yne by one the broad, benevolent 
moo rew enter ar brighter and 


away leaving nothing 


the stillness but the cry of 











vhip-poor-w on a far away shore 
And Charles drift about the 
ake and pondered this ew and extr 
rdinary experience rhere har 
eenat € how ry? ago it seemed! 
he he had beer retly rateful be 
cause he was stiil nis ow il He knev 
now that he would never be his owr 
: oair 
t ] ! Vas 
¢ sleep that night \) 
equally sure th: he w 
y-roon is early possible 
ng: so ea fact, that 
‘ vas no there but the waitres 
we is set the tab T 
Ta ft ‘ 
Vas if i distant tabie ay y 
t Knive ul for} ind straighter 
y menus and fillir water glasses 
nd she smiled at him ga y across the 
unny dining-roon And presently 
he came and stood beside his table. 
She was person with brow: 
randa ear brown Sk il Drignt 
brown eves that looked out observant 
¥ tne 4 rié Dp ! ne * isses 
Yes, she wore glasse t f you be 
+} + S mt < rl€ to wear 
Sses e prett t the s e { 
4 s simp!v because you have never 
et the heroine £ +} story) 
*W ou hav he begat 
f sno a 
I don’t want ar gt at, =e 
a ‘I just t to talk to vou 
I’m very busy e re ‘ regret 
fully, but with an air of fir ty I 
ifraid I haven’t time to t to you 
y uw ha‘ oatmea n't v 17 A 
vo fri eves 
I if { il os \ ] t t tert i? tne 
thoug if for 
‘W it sy a he aske 
She wou be busy a y jong. St! 
ippeare to be a per tirelv ab 
orbe yy her w 
But I’ve to i metime 
said (¢ rie ‘Te F ‘ to ng th 
! ire it ‘ ttle r oO 4 
‘ o’clock to-night ’ 
she only ne her nea ind re 
I 1 thoes ne the ivnt ne had better not 
\ ing mar t be too carefu 
f the « par eps, she pointe 
out sententious]) Table help 
lable help, i Charles, “ tne 
r t pany the wor ; 
\r at that she ighed outright 
‘Why vou n'teven know my name 
ne erie 
Ar re } He h eve 
ven thought of it until that moment 
“© we what name betwee! 
friends?” i Charles. “It’s the least 


As long 


+ ww + 


L a 


vut you 


ym it oesr 





e is Mary 
Browr 
Sal 1 M iry Brow) 
ttle laugh 


» meet you, 


Mary 





a large family party 
unmis 
‘ring when the 
rough with h 

1 to, business 
vays think mors 
of other peo 





just come in gave 
takable signs of wonde 
Waitress meant to get th 


and atten¢ 





family parties al 


ly of breakfast th: 
romances. 

“If I were to bring 
to the little dock about eight o’clock 


persisted Charles. 





the canoe around 


She picked up her tray and set 
She had forgotten al 

family party. At 
vou see, one finds romance 
1 great deal more absorbing than other 
people’s bre fa . 

“Please,” said Charles. 

Of course she said she would in the 


aown again. 
about the 


twenty-one, 


arge 





MACLEAN’S 


after hesitating just sufficiently 
ong to let him understand that she 
been carefully brought up and 
inderstocd that the proceeding was Ir 


egulat And then suddenly remembe 
! the fan VY party, (who would nave 
undoubtedly have beer hammering 


their plates with their breakfast knives 





eventually and foreclosing the mort 
regard you 
eve of ownership 
fu ly 


ne her 


age she would continue to 
tin e } 
drea spoiled, 


resent 





fron 


away 




















you to-night. I’d like to talk to you 
on the verandah for a while after dir 
rer, Charles. There was something 
ther nportar I wante to say t 
sta 
( irles, regard 
lered what Alice 
Disciplining Han yul 
him as the instr f 
Poor old Ham! he : 
to make it very short. He had a rathe 
nportant engagement himself to-night 
\ QUARTER of an hour later, wher 
é ne found himself ilone or the 
‘ with he he felt } enae of 
esent tow d her risir to a suc 
en exasperatior One of the appa 
n¢ silence that always escenade 
upon these two when they were left 
ilone ¢ ther had en upon them 
t wrapped them rout and he felt 
an overwhelming desire to be throug 
vith ce altogether He was tired 
being ill at ease; tired of constar 
ragging his n 1 for ideas, and bring 
ng up the same old water-logge bana 
tie 
Nic place,” sa ( rles fter 
Miss Fothergil! m ied absently, re 
irding him only with het itward 
ve, her inward eye veing obviously 
turned upon the thought in which he 
had no share 
“Nice evening,” said Charles, after 





inother ne pause 

Miss Fothergil! shifted her eyes fron 
1er companion to her uy This tir 
she did not think it worth while t 


answer at ail. 


‘Nice sunset too,” 


went on Charles, 


a certain sol 






enjoymert cut of the situation 
fully nice view from the—” 


I think t niy fair to te you 
Ch es,” said Miss Fothergill, turnin 
he ittention to him at last that I’m 
er red to be married 
Charles stared at her for some 
moments in silence. The when the 





nificance of the inforn 

upon him, he jumped up warmly to con- 

gratulate her. And then he recollected 

| wouldn’t do at all, and sat 
rather foolish]; 

Miss Fothergill, and 

down, “I 


she added 








cown ag 
‘It’s Ham,” said 
her eyelids fluttered 
think it’s always been Ham,” 
softly 
But 








slowly 


she could not resist an oblique 
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He Killed Her Baby 








H fathe irt aby only eight months old H 
1 i fe Vee velve Vy aut ] J ‘an’t seen 
to et over t gasp 

And so she had le into the empty years a bitter surgin 
m«¢ y of a lit lead baby In blind despair she cor 
fused marriage hought to find happiness outside 
the letter of the al lack of logic she put her fra 
strength against the impregnable barriers of convention 


“I never thought of wrong,” she sobbed in after “I just wanted 
that | to him. We hurt 


woman love much, much wa 


because of Love 


said because a 


to be forgiven her.” 
Then came David, quiet, wistful, motherless, little David with his big 
little boy eyes and his manly, little boy smile—and with him came 


THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE 





L th irt t f he P een ne me of dai 
. har ‘ t mothe 1 and « Dav i 
d pI F x pre av ic i's € 
Her t oO ( é i é ‘ ict ed 
r f « g r n th ppy b ri 4 t 
But a i e precede 1 storm her y nfu nstructed w ! e a fragile house « 
t } sudde r hou r for they took David away 


OW Helena R r wit! eeding heart t é ip the teep hi of Calvary to self- 
evat how wisely kind ip Lavenda x e religion was truly from th 








t he bitte trugyle nd remembe 1 th i emorial words, Let 
1 Vv vithout r ast stone gives the ader a story powerfu 
nt persor er your belief may be you cannot fail t 
fe Dp for Magdalene wh ee} Tou w love the childish candor of David 
‘ aved | and above else y imire dea ld D Lavendar, who passed 
‘ he H r he came bach a fitting climax to one 
gest ad imas f numar err tior « er wr tter It 1 a taie that will ve 
ng past the mere reading 


You Get This Soul Stirring Story 
in One Big Instalment of 357 Pages 
with Everywoman’s World. 


For a time mited per th nowerful rar “Th 


t Ma et Deland, goes along with each new or renewir 


ar far A autr r é 4 
n to EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD 











It is not a serial to appe n maga e fort It is a fascinatingly complete story of 
page f ear egible print, splendidly bound betweer oth covers, handsome 

t I b 4 I € 4 1 eve ead Y ave to wait, y 

f t ne time 


Everywoman’s World Brings 
you the Biggest Things of Life 


If you are not already a reader of EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD, Get the Habit Now. It 





the nr int nm e for Canadian homes published in Canada by Canadians and for 
CanadiaY and is 100% Canadian in ideals. aims and policies 
stands solidly behind every movement that 





EVERYWOMAN’'S WORLD gressive 
ectly 1 ne and benefits the , 
movements as Civil Rights for 


ent Setter Housir d Improved Soc 


flue f Canada. It vigorously 
Illegitimate Children; the Right of 


ial Conditions for Working 


men and women and homes « 



















, ‘ M ’ e Based on a Stands Seale of Living; the Movement to I 
( er t Fast he West Teaching Sex to.the Young Mother’s Pensior 
4 ante ¥ the Returned Soldier as al Conditions; Making th 
I ir Safe Posterity, et¢ ete 





Big Feateres - Tea Sote feces a tiene tom 
Not Want to Miss in sm Picworiat Review Ps 
1919 Paeneek Rees: Heeaee 


Service S 





t Marriage — W Smartly Mlustrated Unu 
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— Va e Health Departme 
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# * eee in Seeeatiie < 
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. for Old rt — y : J : 
i rr f ¢ 
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CANADIAN COURIER 


“Places Her Always First” 





“Give us, for the love of God and love of country, the be- 
lated chance of being Canadian. Let us make our Cana- 
dianism a religion, an overtone of aspiration above the mul- 
tiludinous noises from our marts and ports and plains. 
And let that religion be dignified by a creed which places 
her always first, first in understanding, first in clean- 
handed accomplishments, and first in the interpretation of 
her own glory.” 


Extract froma Christmas Message to Canada in the December 
7th issue of Canadian Courier 











Arthur Stringer wrote that message to Canadians 
knew how it fitted the programme of the 
was written in a spirit of poetry. 


because he 
Canadian Courier. It 


In our issue of Juiy 14, 1917, comes this from the virile pen of 
liss Carman, the giant of Canadian poetry now in New York. 


“The reader in Nova Scotia is more interested in a good story about 
California than in a poor story about British Columbia. Also, a good 
story laid in Montreal would be just as welcome to any American 
editorial room as an equally good story laid in Denver or St. Louis. 
Of course, such a magazine as I mean would be eminently Canadian, 
only not exclusively so. In temper and outlook and sentiment it would 
be al! Canadian, which is just a little different from American.” 


We quote these extracts because they illustrate what the Canadian 
Courier is doing, has done, will continue to do. And here is a 
brief outline of how, in our February issues, we propose to work 


out the injunctions of the poets. We have space only for the 
things definitely aligned for those issues. Glance over them 


and see how they fit the case 


RECONSTRUCTING RECONSTRUCTION, By Isaac Phipps. 
Another of Phipps’ inimitable dialogues with his friend Crustius on 
politics and other things. 


HITCH THE CANADIAN ARTIST TO INDUSTRY, By Arthur Lismer. 
A plain, practical talk by the Principal of the Victoria Schoo] of Art 
and Design in Halifax, worth printing in any national paper. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES, By Captain Bell. 

A true story told by a Canadian officer who got it first-hand from an 
old Belgian. A Laura Secord story from Mont Kemmel. 

HOW MUCH OF YOU IS BOLSHEVIK? By the Editor. 


PINK-SKIED TORONTO, By Rex Croasdell. 

A humoresque on how “The Twentieth Plane” came to be written in a 
town where churches, colleges and commerce are the things that count. 
BEETHOVEN REINCARNATE. 

A story in four short insta'ments narrating the experiences of a Can- 
adian who wondered why his passion for music led him into so many 
imbroglios with queer people two of whom were clergymen. 

TWO SHORT ARTICLES, By Wm. H. Moore, author of “The Clash.” 


CHARACTER SKETCHES OF H. J. DALY (Chairman of Repatriation), 
by Augustus Bridle, and WILLIAM BROWN (farmer-lawyer-magnate 
of Saskatchewan), by J. Addison Reid. 


TWG SELF-ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, By Estelle M. Kerr, who has 
lately returned from her V.A.D. itinerary in France. 

“THAT NIGHT AT TURNER'S,” By Donald McGirr. 

A story of the plains; the first story ever published by this writer, who 
has for years been writing serious articles. 

Second instalment of the secret service story, “The Seen and the Un- 
seen,” by Bennet Copplestone. 

FRENCH-CANADIANS IN BUSINESS, By a Journalist of long ex- 
perience in Montreal. 


lf ever there was a time to put the accent on the Canadian, it is 
now. And if the foregoing outline of what the Canadian Courier 
is dojng about it in two issues does not convince you, subseribe 
to the paper and be convinced 


TWENTY SIX ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Certain mechanical changes which will be effective with the issue of January 
4th. makes it possible for us to continue the One Dollar price to paid-in- 
advance subscribers, and at the same time, greatly improve the general 
appearance of the magazine. 


ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL WILL BRING IT—NOW 


Canadian Courier, 181 Simcoe St., Toronto 
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upward glance the next moment to see 
how he was taking it. And Charles, 
having had time to recover himself, 
was taking it very well indeed, his ex- 
pression denoting quiet grief balanced 
by manly resignation. 

And then a rather curious thing 
happened. One of those rare gleams 
of self-illumination that touch at times 
the most complacent of us, seemed to 
come to her for a moment, and she 
raised her eyes to Charles with more 
of honesty and understanding in them 
than he had ever encountered in Miss 
Fothergill’s eyes before. 

“TI think you’re rather well rid of me, 
Charles,” said. “I’m afraid I 
haven't treated you very well.” 

Charles had never been less in love 
with her than he was at that moment. 
But perhaps he had never come quite 
so close to liking her. He got up and 
stood looking down at her, half regret- 
ful, wholly friendly. 

“That’s all right; don’t worry about 
me, Alice,” he said, because he couldn’t 
think of anything better to say. And 
then—berause he couldn't think of any 
thing better to do—he leaned over 
rather awkwardly, and_ kissed her 
good-bye. 


she 


ND that was why Charles was a 
4% quarter of an hour late for his ap- 
pointment with the girl at the little 
dock. When he paddled up at last she 
was there waiting for him (Miss Fother- 
gill would never have been guilty of 
that), sitting on the edge of the little 
dock, her chin on her hand, her tranquil 
gaze on the deepening twilight of the 
lake. 

“LT don’t know what you'll think of me 
for being late,” said Charles anxiously. 
“Someone delayed me just before I 
started—” 

She regarded him interestedly. 

“Was it Miss Fothergill?” she asked. 

Charles admitted as much, and sud- 
denly her smile grew mysterious and 
reminiscent. 

“It sounds like something that hap- 
pened once before,” she said. “It was 
quite a tong while ago at a dance. There 
was a gir! there in an ugly brown dress, 
and a nice voung man asked her for a 
dance; which was very gratifying, be- 
cause only two other men had asked 
her, and one wus only seventeen, and 
the other a divinity student who didn’t 
dance. When his dance came, though, 
the nice young man didn’t appear 





men are such forgetful creatures! — 
But afterwards he came up and ex- 
plained; which nice of him 


was very 
I think, don’t you?—” 

She paused at the sight of his stricken 
face. 

“Why I didn’t want you to feel badly 
about it!” she said. “It was a long 
time ago—And I didn’t mind it a bit 
really—” 

That wasn’t 
had minded a ¢ 
could bear to see 

“But why 
gan Charles, 
while. 

“Earning money,” 
plained promptly. 
self through an 


truth She 
But she never 
people uncomfortable. 
what are you—” be- 
recovering himself after a 


quite the 


rood deal. 


but 





Mary Brown ex 
“TF have to put my 
ther year at Dean yet 


And next year,” she added proudly, 
“next year I expect to graduate in 
English and Political Economy with 


Classica] Option.” 
= out of the 
and sat the dock beside 
her. He filled at that moment 
with an immense and tender enthusiasm 
for Mary Brown, but he could not find 
the words to tell her so. He could only 
sit and watch her as she sat with her 
eyes on the lake, and her chin in the 
cup of her hand. And once he reached 
over to take the other hand, but drew 
back; perhaps because one hesitates to 
take the hand of a young woman about 
to graduate in English and Political 
Economy (with Classica] Option). 

“T have to work for my living, you 
see,” went on Mary Brown after a 
while. “I’m a Saturday's Child 
But I’m not ashamed of it,”’ she added 
sturdily. 

“Ashamed of 
“Oh, my dear!” 

And then—because there wasn’t any 
thing in the world he wanted to do quite 
so much—he the hand after al! 
And presently he turned her face up to 


his and kissed it 
<< rOLD him,” said Miss Fothergill, a 
month later, restored to town and to 
her fiancé, “that I was awfully sorry 
you know I hadn’t meant to encourage 
him. Anything I felt was—just friend 
liness. And within a week he went and 
got himself engaged to the most awful 
girl—one of the waitresses at the hotel!” 
“Poor old Charlie!” said Ham gaily. 
“Isn't it funny the things a fellow will 


do when he’s disappointed in love!” 


climbed 


down on 


canoe 


was 


it’ echoed Charles, 


took 





Wanted---A National Policy 


Continued from page 9 


You pass through this district coming 
from Fort William east to Chalk River, 
and south towards Toronto as far as 
MacTier. It includes also the Sault 
Ste. Marie line. It is a cold, rocky, 
parren-looking wilderness. One of the 
divisional points is said to be the 
coldest place in Canada. Re ports of 
the thermometer at White River are 
said to comfort even the coldest in Tor- 
onto and Montreal, by comparison. 

This district used once to be known as 


“boomer country.” General Superin- 
tendents at North Bay—that is the 
capital of this little kingdom—used to 


break their hearts over the labor prob- 
lem. In summer when the fishing was 
good and traffic light—because the lake 
boats were operating freely—labor was 
comparatively easy to obtain, Boomer 
labor. Crack engineers from the Santa 
Fé, and wonderful machinists from the 
Key West railway were available. But 
in winter—? 

I had an excellent yard-master at 
Chapieau once, during my tenure of 
cffice in that district. He knew his work 
and did it with such intelligence and 
quickness that I dreaded to face the 
winter at (liar.eau without him. Stop- 
ping off at Chap'eau one autumn day 
I made a point of talking to this man 
and, after the preliminaries, I said: 

“Bill, hadn’t you better be getting into 
a warmer house for the winter? Now 
the Company has a notion to remodel a 
few of the present houses, and if you say 
the word I'll give you first choice.” 

As I waited for an answer a flock of 


wild geese honk-honked overhead 
were flying south. As I looked, 
pointed. 

“See that last fellow, Mr. 
asked. 

it CN 

“Well sir—” and he hung his head a 
tittle, “I guess he’s carryin’ green —for 
me!” ‘ 

That was my answer. When a train 
runs in two or more sections the first, 
or first and second, sections display a 
green light at night or a green flag by 
day, which means “another following.” 
Another “wild goose” was to follow the 
flock overhead, my crack yard-master. 

To-day, if you travel over that dis 
trict, you may possibly see at some sta 
tion platform a boyish-faced, keen-eyed 
General Superintendent who has ré 
moved the name “boomer country” from 
his district. The district has finally 
acquired a settled population of good 
men. You might not think Chapleau or 
White River or Schreiber ideal places to 
winter, but you don’t know the workers 
on that district. Ride in the official car 
with its General Superintendent. He 
waves to every track gang. He knows 
every station agent and operator and he 
inculeates in them his own genuine 
affection for that sometimes unfriendly 
looking country. He will tell you there 
is no other country like it! And he 
means it. 

To my way of thinking that is the 
sort of man and the sort of spirit we 
need and must obtain for all parts of 
Canada to “anchor” our “boomers.” 


They 
sill 


sury?” he 





T= brings me to the third point I 
had in mind when I began to write: 
1.e.—esprit de corps, or, to use the 
modern and better word, morale. It is 
high morale, let me say at once, that 
produces from the labor of certain rail 
way employees in Canada, a higher re- 
turn to that company than any other in- 
dustrial organization in my acquaint 
ance obtains for the same amount of 
pay—but of this more presently. 

An engine with boxcars loaded with 
S pplie s for snow-bound and starving 
settlers in a certain part of Canada, was 
“stalled” twenty-miles from its destin 
ation. A severe blizzard was blowing 
and it had taken the utmost effort on 
the part of the fireman and engineer to 
keep the engine steaming. The high 
wind and bitter cold absorbed the heat 
from the engines almost as fast as the 
fires generated it. With difficulty the 
engine was kept moving 

Finally the tubes which carry the heat 
and smoke through the boiler and out 








via the smoke box began to the 
joints. It became increasing i ult 
to “keep” the engine in steam. In the 
end the engine failed a toget her. 

In these circumstances the crew might 


readily have given up the fight, wired 
back for help, and waited to return to 
their homes with the heroic glamor 
upon them cof men who had tried the 
npossible and been honorahb V ae feate 


by superior forces This was not, how 
ever, the course they chos« They drew 
the fires lai slabs « WOodk n the 


hot grates of the firebox and 
i to caulk 
ts It was awkwar 





and é ed agai 
quickly to kee Pp the huge but fragile 
machine from freezing solid It was 
tone The train won through, and what 
might have been a tragedy became mere 


one of many an episode in a snow 


morale. The incident was by no means 

exceptional in the service referred to. 

Any railroad man could recount to 

you others equally stirring or even mor 

so. For example I remember a certair 
t t 


L : : 
crew that took upon its to rebutid, 


n 25-below zero weather, a bridge that 
id been burned down. They worked 
eadily for thirty hours. They made a 


r" ough trestle and “carried on” when 


op meant tying uy in already-co 
ed link in the transcontinental chain. 
Every day le things of vast signifi 
ance are being done by men who expect 
t who have the honor of 
eart. Many a conductor 
r 


gineman suffers frost 


++ 


o reward, bu 
the service at 
trainman or er! 
hite in the efforts to es your con f rt 
able slee ping car n ovin or Ss ay 
through the night from Toronto to M. 
treal or Winnipeg to Regina—or in a 
score of other winter runs. Morale, in 
short, is what makes or breaks a rail 
way and, as we kr ow from the example 
of Germany, makes or breaks a natior 

To my way of thinking it is of the 
utmost importance, then, to anchor our 


it 


boomers, to achieve a tentative nationa 
vlan or policy, and build up nationa 
morale 

Injustices Must Be Righted 

T cannot be built—let me say at 
| on so long as we perpetuate in 
justices and wrongs in our social and 
economic arrangements. If the railway 
workers in Canada have a higher in 
dustrial morale than the workers in 
other industries—and within the limits 
of my experience, I think that is the 
case— it is because they have gradually 
won better working conditions than in 
other trades and because the ability to 
handle men has been recognized by ral 
way executives as a first requisite in 
certain officials. 

We are all selfish—of course We 
must steer our own course toward our 
own post. else the world would be full 
of confusion. Capital has too often been 
absorbed with its own point of view 
and thereby done itself an injustice. A 
wise selfishness finds that the fair 
method pays. Perhaps because so many 
railroad officials were then selves work 
ers in the ranks at one time, railway 
employees have, on the whole, been bet 
ter handled than most of the rank and 
file of industrial labor 

Selfishness has led managements to 
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HANDY SAFE LIGHT 


When you go into the dark cellar o1 
unlighted garage or outbuilding, light 
your way with the brilliant rays of a ‘ 


Reliable Flashlight. It gives piercing, _ 
concentrated light exactly where you a 
want it \ 
You will find countless uses for Reliable ~. 

. 4° 7 . * 
Flashlights around the home Their 
salety, convenience and perfect lighting \ 
qualities make them a_ necessity in ‘ 
every household, a joy to every user. \ 
Reliable Flashlights give more hours of | 


light than any other Tubular Search- 
lights beautifully enamelled in red 


brown, blue and green, and all standard 












styles and sizes of metal and fibre 
flashlights 

















Use Reliable Dry Batteries for your 


motor car and motor boat; for tele 
phones and all household uses. They 
are packed with energy and are made 


to give longer service than any other 
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batteries made 
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Dealers throughout Canada sell Reliab 
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Cook Book, it 
\is worthwhile 
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ROCHESTER NY 
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Yes, you can easily get rid of that constipation by using 


“RIGA” 


PURGATIVE WATER. It never fails, acts mildly ‘but‘surely, without 
colic, nausea or pain. 
On sale everywhere 25c the bottle (except in far West) 


Distributors for Ontario: National Drug Co., Ltd.; Lyman Bros. Co., Lid..: Drog Trading 
Co., Ltd 
Distributors for the West: The Martin Bole, Wynne Co., Ltd.. Winnipeg, Man.: 
National Drug & Chemical Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
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All’s well— 


“Yale” is on guard 


HOSE near and dear---can they snap out the 

certain of their security? Easy in mind ai 
disturbed by the cre 
Have they the confidence resulting from the 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware? 


Your plans for that cozy home provide for comfort and 
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venience. Add to these that comforting sense of security and 
Ef freedom from intrusion by providing for Yale Builders’ Lock 
| and Hardware. 
; All this will be yours when you instal! Yale Builders’ Locks 
ind Hardware. 


Yale Products for Sale Throughout the Dominion 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 


St. Catharines, Ontario 
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START THE DAY RIGHT 





with a cup of this delicious 
Cocoa for breakfast. It makes a 
splendid foundation for the day's 
work. 
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hold down the men: Selfishness led the 
men to make exorbitant demands. But 
a via media has been found and it works 
to mutual advantage. Contented men, 
men who see open to them the goal of 


ambition if they can earn it, are the 
nen who give good service, and who 
manifest and stimulate morale. It is 


’ 
true in railroading. It is 
tional life 

The old-fashioned 


true in na 


methods of hand 
iing men were bad. They have gone, 
never to return—at all events never it 
veneral practice. There was a time 


when the “sharp” official was supposed 
te be the successful man—always harsh, 
raintaining discipline on the German 
methods which proved so disastrous to 
them, who always nagged, indulged in 
fines, and kept men under 
for long periods, in anxiety as to 
whether or not dismissal would follow 
That is old style man-handling. To- 
lay, under the Canadian Railway War 
Board, any complaint from a company or 
from an employee which is not settled 
locally is heard by a jury of twelve men, 
1X managers and six labor union offi- 
The verdict of that court “goes.” 
invaluable in keeping up the 
morale of the railway men of Canada. 
So in National affairs I believe we 
have got to get down to justice and a 
square deal for our citizens, high and 
iow, intelligent and intelligent. 
rhe state that allows its weaker people 
te be maltreated or exploited by the 
stronger cannot develop a real, lasting, 
indigenous moruie! I believe in labor 
unions, in the eight-hour day and in fair 
wages—wages sufficient to buy even the 


Suspension 


Cais. 


It is 


less 


Lend Me 


( nfinued 


“My looks? Oh, I don’t know. I bet 
even in your finest days you never made 
as distinguished a looking Jap as I 
am. But to resume: Let’s get down to 
more musical phrases. ‘Sayonara!’ Ah, 
sayonara! What a bird of a word. 
Means - ‘If it must be!’ Not with 
me, old man. It’s too pretty to be 
wasted for any such use as that. I shall 
use it thus, locking deeply meanwhile 
into her eyes, Taku. Thus, with a sort 
of romantic version of the Japanese 
hiss: ‘S-ss-s—-— Say——o—nara!’ 

“*Nuruhod: Fine. Has a digni 
tied sound. Good to use when introduced 





to any one of importance. Means: 
‘Well, I never!’ That’s all right. I 
never! 


“Danna-san, hi no de! Humph! 
‘Master, here is the sun!’ Say, you've 
‘hosen some pretty good phrases for me 
all right—oh! Taku! Now I intend to 

that when the real Sun my 
Sun, Taku, enters the room! 

“Now, let’s see. I like those words 
ending in ‘ura:’ ‘Sakura! Numura! 
Popura! Loveura! I tell you I’ll make 
good use of ’em all right. And another 
thine. the names of the gods are all 
right.” 


use 


“What do I care? Nothing sacri- 
legious about it. They come in handy, I 
tell you. Whenever I’m at a loss for a 
word, it’s the easiest thing to remember 
the heathen gods and goddesses. Thus: 


‘Two lumps, Count Ichijo?’ Count 
Ichijo: (Holding up three fingers) 
‘Ama-teras O-mi-kamai. In other 
words : ‘Honorable goddess of the Sun!’ 
And she’s all that, and more, Taku. 
Hum! Talk of Sun goddess. You Japs 


have a nerve. Wait till you see a real 
one with hair the color of the actual 
article. 

“Now let’s open the book at random. 
What do I see here: ‘Chabu, chabu, 
komarimasu, danna-san dozo!’ Ah—h! 

“What are you cackling about? Stop 
t, stor it. I can’t hear my own voice.” 


“Don’t you worry about my pronunci 
ution. Imagine the effect of those plead- 
ing words on the beautiful creature 
when she asks me to sit down. Think 
of receiving an answer like this: 
‘Please master, a penny, I am in great 
trouble for grub!’ Thus the honorable 
translation. 

“You've got to do some hustling now, 
Taku. Get into your best duds. 


from 





poorest class of worker the necessities 
and at least most of the comforts of life 

“Morale” is a wonderful thing and [ 
could tell many stories to illustrate 
what, in my experience, makes it and 
breaks it. How the big executive, for 
example, can “keep after his lieuten 
ants” without breaking their spirit or 
essening their self-confidence; how a 
ertain high officer of a certain road 
maintained his own intelligence depart 


ment, not to act as spotters and tale 
carriers, but to enable this officer to 
verify from time to time the reports 


from his assistants. I recall, as a junior 
official, being mystified by the precision 
of a certain senior official’s knowledge 
of my work—and I was helped by his 
constructive Had I trouble in 
a round house he about it 
than I did and wrote me accordingly. 
Were my trains running past signals or 
exceeding the authorized speed he 

In time I 


riticism. 


knew more 


knew it learned his secret, 
and thereafter I knew before he knew 
and thereby—but this is a diverston 


from my theme. 

To build up and maintain the morale 
of our Canadian people we must have 
equitable treatment for all citizens. We 
should be quit of the exploiter of low- 
class labor and the speculator in neces- 
saries of life We should see that work- 
ing conditions and living conditions for 
our people are right. Sooner or later we 
shall thus be enabled to wipe out the 
“boomer” tradition in Canada, and 
create a national consciousness capable 
of formulating plans for our future as 

nation 
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Japanese, Japanese 
; sons - - 
clothes’ll lend elegance to the oceasion. 
I'd wear them myself if they fitted me. 
Now hurry. Be ready by the time I’m 
through with this letter from my ex- 
self introducing my new self.” 


inderstand 


V—A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
’ dear Mrs. Collins: 


\C 

. The bearer of this does not speak 
a word of English. Therefore I fee] 
safe in writing to you fully about him 

Count Taguchi Mototsune Tsunemoto 
Tadazukasa Ichijo is a dear old college 
chum of mine, of whom I think most 
highly. He comes of one of the grand- 
est old families in Japan in the 
entire Orient, in his people 
being Samoroos (Japanese for Kings 
and Princes) when the rest of the world 
were in barbarism. 

The family seat of the Taguchi- 
Mototsune-Tsunemoto-Tadazukasa-Ichi- 
jos, notable for its wonderful collection 
of animals, is at Echizen. 

Please let me commend to your hospit- 
able attention my dearest friend, Count 
Taguchi-Mototsune-Tsunemoto-Tadazu- 
kasa-Ichijo. Any favors shown him will 
be deeply appreciated by 

Most faithfully yours, 
Richard Sheridan Bradley. 
VI—A TELEPHONE CONVERSA- 
TION 
123567 River.” 


face 


“193456 River?” 


“I want to speak to Miss Collins, 
please.’ 


“Me. Bradley.” 


“Yes, Bradley.” 





“Hello! Is that you, Ki : 
“Oh, good ‘evening. Mrs. Collins.” 
“Yes, this is Dick Bradley.” 

“I'm Sorry 


“One minute " 


“But I’ve something very important 
to say. It won’t take a minute.” 


“Thank you. I'll be brief. I’m 


send- 





ing a dear friend of mine up to see you 
with a note of introduction.” 


too 


just a few 


“Going out? That’s bad. 
Couldn’t you see hin ” 

“Really I think you’ ke te eet 
him.’ 


“No, no, really Mrs. Co 
not. Word of honor!’ 


“Why, he’s a foreigne 


“9 ber pardon 
‘Well, you'd 
“Pardon?” 





some Ty 

Take Ich 

the Mikado’s, l understar 
“Count Taguchi Mototsun 

“Yes, I said Count 

“Ichi, for short 

“Yes 


ingeeda 


“Oh, charming! You never 
more elegant 


saw 
manners.” 
“Presentable? We ather!" 

“Looks? Hum, Wel! Ichi’s a 
pretty good looker, if I do say it myself, 
who shouldn't. Ex that is 
well, taken all in all. A bit above the 
average in height for a Jap, but with a 
fine yel er-brow! 1a crop 
of jet black hair.” 


skin an 


“Of course you’! 


e hin 
“You will see him?” 
“Stay home specially Say, that’s 


awfully bully of you.” 


“No, I’m sorry I can’t bring him out 
personally. I’ve a prior engagement. 
Besides, the fact is, I don’t mind saying 


it to you frankly, Mrs. Collins I'm 
out of the running. I'm resigned.” 
“No, it isn’t that; but I quite agree 


with you that it isn’t fair for you all 
to be sacrificed because of any selfish, 
and perhaps purely transient sentiments 
on my part. So I'm retiring as grace- 
fully as I can.” 


“Thank you, Mrs Collit s." 


“Oh, but I want you to consider me 
still as a friend and that I am acting the 
part of a friend in sending my _ best 
friend, Count Taguchi-Mototsune-Tsun- 
emoto-Tadazukasa-Ichijo to you.” 


“Beg pardon?” 


“I perfectly agree with you. There's 


too much at stake.” 


“No, no, I don’t 
you. Why, you 
top.” 


hold anything against 


aiways treated me tip 


“Well, of course, if you feel that way, 


and want to do me some favor, then do 
this: xe awfully good to Ichi won't 
you” I think everything of hin In 
fact, I'm as devoted to him as if he were 


ny own self.” 


‘Thank you.’ 
Kitty? Yes. One 
just this: That any favor 


shown to Count Ichi will be the same as 


“Message for 


minute. Say 


if shown to me. That since she Ss in 
possibDi¢ for me, I could at least find 
some consolation in the thought that 
Ichi might win her in my place 
“Premature? Not at al Wait til 


you Ichi. I’}] 
pedigree later, by mail 


see send 


you his ful 
Goodbye.” 


VII—COUNT TAGUCHI MOTOT 
SUNE TSUNEMOTO TADAZUKASA 
ICHIJO 
sé Y dear Count Ichi, I’m charmed to 
M meet you. I’ve heard so much 
about you from dear Mr. Bradley. Any 


MACLEAN’S 


friend of Dick’s is always more than 


welcome here. I beg your pardon?” 


“Hi, fu, mi, yo!” 
“Oh, you don’t speak English? What 
charming manners, Kitty!” 
“es ec e.¢.c.¢.c.¢.c_ci¢ , 
“Mother, he hisses like a snake ir 
he ot} ke a monkey!” 
Qi ci¢ cic S Te-ee-ee-ec-e¢ 
I rprised at you, Kitt You 
e forgettir urself! 
S-s-s S-s Tee-hee-ee-e !’ 
‘Ei il ina it’s so hare 
"YT vhat iy, ear Count, wher 
neit of u derstands the other 


‘Namu, amida, butsu! 
“Wh-why, mother, I understand 








slightly That sounds exactly like the 
Bu t invocatior they used to chant 
n t ttle Japanese churc} n Hon 
ilu It me s ‘Save us, Eterna 
Buddal u!” 
‘Absu Kitty Suppose you find 
cut what is keeping the Count’s friend 


stopped to 


him He 
speak a word with Gonji when he opened 
the door for them. Ah! Here he is!” 
“Good gracicus, Mother, they'll toppl 
wer if they aren’t more careful. Aren't 
fun: est looking little objects 
you ever set eyes on? I’m dying to 
laugh. Oh—ha 
“How aare 
“Misiriss! Me? I 
lish!” 
“Oh! l 
satisfied.” 
“Tee-ee-ee-c-e-e-e 
“You are the Count’s friend? 
“S his honorable 
Misiriss!” 
r, let me speak to t 
I thought that'd 1 
That’s a real Japanese word. | 


whe came witn 


they U 


speag those Eng 


hope now, Kitty, you are 


valet, honor 
he Count 
n 


ake you 


si t 
learned it from the Mr. Bradley who 
sent you to us. He learned it from his 


said. It means er 
Oh, I I promised not to tell. 

“S-s-s Tee-ee-e-e-€ —! 

“Do tell the Count to stop bowing like 
that. It’s positively painful to see him, 
and dizzying, too. Is that customary in 
Japan?” 

“Sakura, namura, danjura!” 

“What does that mean?” 

“S-s-s- Tee-hee-e-e He says, yaes, 
honorable meesie. Ad Japan thas 


custom-mary mek bow lig’ those 
” 


valet, he 


“Damayout! Taku!” 

“Wh—why, what a curious face he 
made at you. He does understand Eng- 
lish then? since he answered my 
question.” 

“Blank Taku!” 

“Er Tee-hee. Aexcuse. 
Much ’bliged. Er thad Count he 
say, he nod speag those Eengleesh, bud 
he loog on top your face and mek 
onderstan’.” 

“My f—face! Wh 
lous!” 

“Love-ura!” 

“Mother, I believe I'll go upstairs 
I’ve some letters I want to finish. So 
sorry ior 

“Kitty, you will stay right here!’ 

“Mother, that little Japanese monkey 
s trying to flirt with me. The idea!” 

“Sh! Don’t speak so loud. They’ll 
hear you!” 


“T don’t 


—you, 


$-S-S-S 


why, how ridicu 


if they do. Besides, the 
gone now. I saw the 
1 awful motion to him to go 
bu, chabu, Danna 


care 
Count 








komarimasu. 





san daozo 

“Look, he is going to sit on the floor! 
Oh! Oh! I can’t help it, mother! Let 
me go upstairs.” 

“Kitty! I'll have you know _" 

“But mother, just leok at him. 
Doesn’t he look fer all the world like 
some ttie painted ip mannikin? I 
thought Japanese sat on their heels, not 
ross-.eggeada 


“Kurumma!” 

“IT beg your 
for something, Kitty.” 

“Kurumma.” 

“I've heard that word before, 
Doesnt jinrikisha?” 

“This is no time for levity. Y« 
vet Count is our guest.” 

“Well, but mother, I’m not joking 
I've read lots of Japanese stories, and I 
know that kurumma means a sort of 
iinrikisha.’ 

“Kurumma!” 

“T wish I knew whst he meant, Kitty. 


pardon? 


Mother 
meal 
1 for 


ret the 
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Let the 


Zarnish the o@ 
power to operate 


the starting «« 
and lighting of 


your 


Ford 


THE CANADIAN HART ACCUMULATOR Co. Ltd., St. Johns, P.O. 


There is a service station in your neighborhood 
where you can obtain expert advice free of charge. 1 


od 
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BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 


St. Agues Srhonol A Church School for Girls 


Patron—The Lord Bishop of Ontario 
Advisory Board—His Honor Judge Wills; H. F. Ketcheson, Esq., Ex-Mayor ; J. Elliott, Esq.,Manager Standard Bank. 
{entor School and preparation for the Universities. Ernest Wheatley. A.R.C.O., 
usical Director. Special A.T.C.M. Course, Handsome. well-equipped building, 
beautiful grounds, all outdoor sports, swimming pool and rink. 


FOR CALENDAR APPLY TO MISS F. E. CARROLL, PRINCIPAL 














Did you ever real 
ize that your floors 
are seen first? That 
as a visitor enter 
your hall she notes 
the hall floors, the 
living-room floor, 
the dining-roon 
floor. Then have 
floors what 
vou would like to 
them--pol 
ished floors of beau 
tiful hardwood 
Beaver Brand hard- 
flooring Is 
“available for every 


vour 





ave 


Wood 


me, small or large 


You Can Lay Hardwood 


Floors Yourself 











¢ . 
Li! 
In new homes or as new floors directly over the floor to put life into 
1e old home, Beaver Bra hardwoc flooring is the logical materia! 
Its smoot surface takes lasting ¢ BEAUTIFUL polish. It is the 
nost e y 7 nd w fl 1 an +} ‘ You can lay Beave 
Brand fi r yourself if you wishk Ww mplete instructior The work is 
easy Or expert floor-layers are at you ervice ‘he cost Beaver Brand hardwood 
flooring surpr ngly Ww Laid and finished it w t you r more than a rug 
u ifl And how r b In every pa f Canada lumber dealers stox 
Beave Brand } iw floor y n get it as easily you can buy lumber 
and 





The Seaman Kent Co., Limited 


rH} SEAMAN KENT COMPAN 
LIMITED 


263 Wallace Ave., Toronto \ \ Toror 
Beay 
I I nis ¢ p We 
gia ser ; 1a i¢ about hard 
wood floors and put you such with our 
agent who will give you every assistance Ack 


Write to-da 





HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 


“BEAVER BRAND” 


rer 








It will identify you. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 


CECILIAN 


PLAYER PIANO 





Tue Cecilian --- All 
Metal Action Player 
Piano is the result of 
35 years’ experience and 
has set the standard for 


t 


all other player pianos. 


THE MECHANISM is a 


marvel of simplicity and a. 
positive delight to those who | 
make a study of the player- | 


plano. 


It can be operated as | 


though one were actually play- | 


ing by hand. 


THE CASES in design and 


finish are masterpieces and 


worthy of this truly great, 


instrument. 


Before purchasing your 
Player, be sure and see this 
world-famous ‘player- 
piano for yourself or write 
for booklet containing full 
information with prices 
and terms. 





The 


Cecilian Co., Ltd. 
247 Y onge a. 
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It’s very embarrassing— 
yes, thank you, Count Ichi.” 

“Ku-rum-ma!” 

“Oh, my goodness gracious, Mother, 
he wants us to sit on the floor with 
him. See, he’s pointing..’ 

“Well, why not? He's our guest. In 
Rome we must do as the Romans do.” 

“Well, but in this case we are the 
Romans, Mamma. Why, you dear old 
fat Mother! To think of your doing 
such a thing! Are you quite comfort 
able?” 

“Why certainly, Kitty, and I do wish 
you would cease to refer to my f 
weight. Touch the bell, and have Gonji 
bring in some tea Japanese tea, 


Kitty!” 


Yes, 


“Chabu, chabu, arigato, kerishitan 
sayonara issho dan  sagete, Moshi. 
nashi, Yuki-sama!’ 

“Certainiy, Count Ichi Ah, Gonji! 
Over here. You pour, Kitty.” 

“Do you take sugar, Count?” 

**S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S 

“Lemon rr cream or how 
about carraway seeds? It’s the latest 
thing. Very Irish, they say.” 


. “Kitty, what on earth is the matter 
with Gonji? I never saw the boy act so 
strangely.” 

“Hum! He does lcok queer.” 

“Probably the valet has told him who 
the Count is, and he, poor Japanese boy, 
is overpowered at serving a personage 
of such importance.” 

“Tee-ee-e! Tee-ee-ee! 
e-e-e-e-e!” 

“The Count’s laughing.” 

“Sneezing, Kitty. Call Gonji to close 
that window. The dear Count is sitting 
in a draft. Drafts, I have heard, Count 
Ichi, run along the floors. That’s a 
hint, Kitty, for him to let us sit on a 
chair. I can’t stand this much longer.” 

“He can’t understand you.” 

“My back and I- —" 

“Don’t stand it, Mother. The idea! 
Sit on a chair like a good Canadian.” 

“S-5-S-S-S-S-S Kurumma!” 

“Certainly, Count. I had no inter 
tion of getting up. Don’t forget, Kitty. 
that Queen Victoria once drank out of 
a soup plate in order not to embarrass 
a guest who had done likewise.” 

“But Mother, you're not comfy there 


Tee-ee-ee-e-€ 


I wish he wouldn’t stare at me so. I 
feel —— queer. There’s something 
strange -hypnotic about his eyes, 


They remind me of something 
of someone I have known. I know, 
it’s Porthos! He had eyes just like 
that, with just that doglike expression.” 
“Hum! Ah-bah-ah!” 
“Porthos, Kitty. Why, the idea! I 
don’t see the slightest resemblance be- 
tween the Count’s eyes and the dog’s.” 


Mother. 


“Well, there’s' something about his 
eyes that makes me——makes me feel 
queer all over——as if I—TI had seen 
them before.” = 


“Te-e-e-e-e— — : 

“Keep on talking, and he’ll think we 
are answering him. Mother, I do feel 
so queer. I——it’s perfectly absurd, 
but I have a feeling as if——-as if—— 
I k—knew him—— -had known him some- 
where before.” 

“Kitty dear, there’s a great deal in 
this reincarnation business of the Ori- 
entals. Yes, indeed, I don’t mind con- 
fessing to you that I’m inclined to be- 
lieve in some of it myself. I have 
precisely the same feeling you have in 
regard to the Count. Something tells 
me, Kitty, he is an affinity of some kind 
in our lives.” 





“Tee-ee-ee-ee-e-e-e-e-e-e-€-e-e— a 

“Why, you dear old sentimenta 
Mother!” 

“Do close that window!” 

“There. I hope he won’t sneeze 


again; though it sounds more like laugh- 


ing. Count, let me fill your cup. Don’t 
stand up. It’s all right. OH! Oh!” 

“Wow! Hang it!” 

“Did I burn you? Wh--why, you 
spoke English!” 

“S-s-s-s-s-s- Wowhangit! S-s-s-s-s-s 


Wowhangit!” 

“Wowhangit! What a funny Japan- 
ese word. Wait, I- I'll be right 
back. I’m going to ask Gonji what it 
means.” 

VIII—MISS KITTY COLLINS 
““\ ARRY that little yellow-faced, 

4 hissing, bobbing Jap! Why, you 
must be taking leave of your senses, 
Mother!” 


Ventio» 


VacLean’s 


Magazine 
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“Kitty, you use such disrespectful 
language to your own mother!” 
“I’m sorry, Mamma.” 


“Never let me hear ycu apply such 


terms to a guest under our roof. I’m 
surprised at you.” 
“But Mamma, how could you even 


suggest such a thing? Why. you might 
as well marry me to a Cannibal Island- 


er. Oh, I know the Japanese are a 
civilized people and all that; but this 

this particular one why, 
he’s perfectly unspeakable! He’s im 


Per 


possible, Mother! 
“T think him a charming, cultivated, 
highly refined nobleman in every way.” 
“Well, I don’t. There’s something 
and queer about him. I'd like to 


why he blackens his eyes at the 


‘I'm surprised that a daughter of 
nine should display such amazing 
gnorance. Really, Kitty, I shall have 


to send 


for another year to Miss 
Have you not yet learned 


you 
Newcomb’'s 






that it is the custom in Oriental coun 
tries for the to fix and mark their 
faces? Why, the women even blacken 
their teeth and shave off their eye- 
brows.” 

“Well, they are mighty repulsive cus 
toms, I must say. And I’m not I 
simply am not going to marry that 
Oriental. You can just make up your 


mind to that, Mamma.” 

“What vou yoing to do then, 
Kitty? Whom are you going to marry? 
There’s no use looking sulky about it. 
You'll be twenty-one in June. It’s now 
March. How many proposals from men 


are 


of title do you expect to recelve before 
June?” 

“Oh, Mamma, I don’t know I’m 
nearly crazy thinking about it. Can’t 
we go abroad and and search for 


someone?” 
“Why should we? 
right at our 


Here is a title 
y 


doors. Besides, we've al 


ready been abroad twice, and not a 
title offered!” 
“Well, that was my fault. There 


would have been dozens of them, if 


you want to know the truth. Nearly 
every one we went after! You needn't 
look at me like that, Mother. Yes, I 


just refused them all before they even 
asked me. Every time you managed 
to get us introduced to some titled 
idiot, I'd announce flat out, as soon as 
you were out of hearing, that they 
needn't trouble to propose to me, be 
cause I wouldn’t have them!" 

“Kitt! How you must have dis- 
graced us! No wonder everyone laugh- 
ed at us. You made a laughing stock 
of us. But you’ve brought down on 
your own head the punishment. There 
is nothing left for you to do, save take 
this Japanese Count.” 


“I won't. I tell you, I won't. I'll 
he first.” 
“You wish to see your eight little 


brothers and sisters and your poor old 
mother brought down to poverty, you 
selfish, cruel, heartless, wicked girl!” 

“Oh m—m—mamma! _ I e—can’t, no, 
indeed, I can’t do it. You don’t know 
what you are asking. Oh Mamma, I 
simply can’t do it!” 


“You detest Count Ichijo so much 
then?” 
“No——no worse than the others. 


But mother, I can’t marry anyone but 
Dick!” 

“What—t!” 

“I’ve been thinking about him day 
and night ever since we parted on the 
golf links, and—and——-you see how it 
is with me. And then I must think of 
him too. You wouldn’t have me wreck 
his life as well as my own!” 
“Wreck his life! Why, he wants you 
to marry Count Ichijo!” 

“He w 

“He told me so. In a telephone con- 
versation, before the Count came here 
at all. I spared your feelings and did 
not tell you. He sent Count Ichijo here 
for the avowed purpose of courting you.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“You doubt my word?” 


“No but- but I can’t believe 
it of Dick, Mother. You don’t know 


him as I do.” 
“It is true. I asked the Count my 

se . 

( ‘oneluded) 


{ To Be 
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The Best Seller published by the Amputation Club of F 
“A Daughter of the Land” stil! rank ne ~ ee is a tribute to the I will study and prepare myself, 
ies * co a gla a men o 3.C. who have been killed, 
as best selle r, with The Cow Puncher crippled or wounded in the war. The and then some day, my 
running it a close second. As reviews of volume na Ae t= peal : — A - , ; 
both have already appeared in these i ee ee ee ae chance will come. 


articles, poems and illustrations, in- 
cluding selections from Rupert ——~ 
Brooke, Pauline Johnson and other ; 
well-known names. The price is $1.00 
and the profits are deveined to the 
Amputation Club of B.C. 


columns we will turn our attention this 
month to the next name on the list. 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
by Vicente Blasco Ibanez—(Dents.) 
The horsemen referred to are Fam- 
ine, War, Conquest and Death, which 




















are represented as charging rough- Mrs. Private Peat. By Herself. (The 
shod over humanity. The volume is a Babbs-Merrill Company, New York) 
combination of fiction, hist tory, phil- Are women going back to the old order 
osophy, politics, international relations after four years of work and service? 
and the war, woven together in the Mrs. Peat answers the question by 
form of a tale of the great conflict. The tracing the effect of the war on 
scene shifts from South America to women in England with a vision of 


turope where the characters be the new order for the daughters of aasaze i 
come participants in the great America. “We who have had years as pnb git 
"iy ro! > Ty} ay ] ‘ ‘ * ; 
struggle. rhere is a vivid portrayal of of war do not presume to give advice.” 4 llc 

j ‘ 
the French mobilizat ion, the flight of she says. “We retail wh at we have yy 





he } rench refuge ces, th ex iboment il discovered, through bitter experience, 
cities and towns and later of the battle- for ourselves. Individually each one 
ields and the trenches. Throurhout the has to work out her own salvation ir 


book there are fierce denunciations of these days.” Just how interesting 
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Germ: Seale . a : : : ; UP , 
HOLL AND House * serman policies and method and full of practical suggestion this OOK about you! You must 
2 “retailing of discoveries” can be, is to . : 
2 — on oe yerceive that there is no suc- 
Willard Hf R R ; ad f Ne RB k be appreciated only by oe the F 
2 iy? k eccoras OF INCW DOOKS book. She describes vivi lly the pro- cess without knowledge. Prepare 
q —_ rress > WwW " R 
Fifth Aven e at 30th Street ; FICTION gress of the women of En gland from yourself. Read for recreation 
a the confusion of the early months of a 3 
NEW YORK The Cross of Fire. Robert Gordon the war until they had disciplined and Study for success. A Globe- 
lersc " e —_ T « J > 2c and ca > 1, ’ ° ° 
Ande rs mn. “5 (Tho Allen, Toronto, traine d themselve and settled d¢ wn Wernicke Sectional Bookcase in 
$1.50). Tells of a hero who served to almost every line of work formerly ; ; 
with the Allies, was invalided home, nandled by men. The restrictions and your room will help you. It isa 
and returned again to the fight and inconveniences in the home imposed constant invitation to read and 
of a heroine who risks her life as an by war conditions, the Zeppelin nights, ‘ 
ambulance driver. the bereavements—how these were study. As you add section to 
' — ; : oT taken with British fortitude and section to take care of incoming 
he Call of the Offshore Wind. Ralph ioyalty make reading full of inspira- ‘ 
D. Paine. (Thos. Allen, Toronto, tion, while the way the unselfish books, it becomes a guide-post of 
$1.50). The story of a young sea patriotism of the women of Britain your progress, the outward sym- 
captal in whose life at sea has been has won them a new recognition in 1 ' } thi Pl 
b p) Wish | Could d | full of adventure, but who, at the out- nationai affairs brings a heartening bol of the growth within. ace 
Knit D ll break of the war, establishes his message to women the world over. *¢ in your room where you can 
: olars father’s old shipyard on a war-time There are a few chapters, too, on some : — % 
id and rig? basis. There is a strong love inter ee ; ee oe spend those intimate hours before 
ba You Can — 4 r#*t paSIS. ere 18 a strong love inter vital phases of reconstruction work. SI ~ 
in your 2a hroug 1 : . “fe rs > o . : . 
own home, too. War time pay est throughout. Altogether it is a book with an in- retiring in mental companionship 
ot seg on ~~ aaa, Hearts’ Haven. Clara Louise Burn dividuality and a mission. with the great minds of the worid 
mitting socks wit ts ! lari 4 Ss > ] rg > 
ham. (Thos. Allen, Toronto, $1.50) Industry and H t H M: . 
The Auto-Knit : heckagter Sfp ey saison ENS ome repeat on. Mac- ---the great minds that will pre- 
7 e ts ter The story of a village beauty and of kenzie King. (Thos. Allen, Toronto. e P 
earnt. Bets on eny tabl "Does the her romance with a Later $3.00). A book of major importance pare you for the day your chance 
cl et ndiner i ane oa ate oe ee one becomes her husband while the dealing with the great post-bellum will come 
ters. We want more w cer other, as a friend, plays an active probiem—industrial reconstruction 
there is always a good demand for art » her lif and hs ippiness. . 
eee dhe vs part in h ea i ; ’ roe os 
iad werlen sete, ¢ ap Three Times and Out. Nellie M. Mc- Write to-day for handsomely 
‘ rhe Bell Ringe r. Clara Endicott Sears Clung. (Thos. Allen, Toronto, $1.50). bound 54-page book No. 112E 
seis itd ten eS (Thos. A a Poronto, $1.35) = ells Mrs. McClung tells how Private Sim- lustrated i ] Veu will 
liad ate of Love Babbitt, whose world was mons, after two unsuccessful at- ENETEEOE U8 CONES. 
Auto-Knitter Hosiery(Can.)Co., Ltd only Reo —o Tr: — _ tempts, escapes from a German prison receive it by return mail along 
| song 4 ‘ » armchair in Lucinaé acy s “O - 
| Dept. 179 G, 607 College St., to, Ont. ‘ camp. ‘ 
= shame St, Tenpate, Ot window, and of her romance with the with name of your nearest 











— - : _ village bell-ringer. Fighting the Hun from Saddle and dealer where you may see 
. : 4 ; ‘ Trench. Sergt.-Maj. W. R. Jones. ; ‘spl 
The Three Sapphires. W. A. Fraser. (Aiken Book Co., Albany). Describes these bookcases on display. 


















(McClelland, Goodchild and Stewart the author’s experiences from his en- 
Toronto, $1.50). A story combining listment at the outbreak of hostilities SRNR RATED ARIZ 
romance, intrigue ang a wonderful he was No. 59 of the Royal Can- 
picture of animal life. adian Dragcons—to his return to 

, Canada in April, 1918, on furlough Ti Cc ve s 

Echoes of th War. J. M. Barrie : he o * q 

-_ Cc DI Clark Oo faa Pe seaciatet of and concludes with his return to duty Py . eJlobe- crnicKe 

0 ) he 4 - ‘ . T 
’ . f rus the sz > year. > - 
$1.50). This is a volume of short in August of the same yea The Po, ts 

plays relating to the war. They are: author has seen some hard fighting ~ QO. LTO, 
ns . hall — .* ; , ie l(t (ep ¢ ( . a) raare’ rT = ‘ IT 

“The Old Lady Shows her Medals,” during his three and a half years STRATFORD . . ONTARIO 

~s A service and gives an 1 res iw ac 
which has already been much appreci - a ° the ” +] ‘of Cat te wm g ti 
ated in America; “The New World,” a as ar eee -_ 
Jarbar: a’s Ww eddi ng wee Well-Re- The Education of He nry Adams, with 
membered Voice” and “The Children. an introduction by Henry Cabot 





One that takes a tight grip on 
facta, figures, names, details 
of every kind and hanvs onto 
them through life—that’s 
the kind of memory you 
can have if you will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily fora few 
weeks. I will make you 
m.nd an infallible cls 
index —give you 
concentrate, over 
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to think on your Sank. 

address an audience intellig 
ly w ithout hesitancy and wi 
out notes, 





























: . “er Lodge. (Thos. Allen, Toronto, $5.00). 
The so emt Principal) | American Pep. A. Stone. (F. D. Good . 
) » rraphy writter 
Da mee child, Toronto, $1.50). A story of A unique autobiography w1 tte 1 
eel C4: the third person. It is described by 
Ing aa German spy plotting in the States low York Roent Post as } 9 
The scenes and incidents depicted are the New Yor avening ost as being 
rec ere fact “One of the most original, amusing 
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“Edited by 


A Woman’s 


“ UST what do the times require of 
women in the way of reconstruc- 
tion work?” Women individually 

and women’s organizations everywhere 

are asking this question. A very clear 
and comprehensive answer is found in 
the following “unity programme” out- 
jinedby Miss Marjory MacMurchy, head 
of the Women’s Department of the Can- 
adian Reconstruction Association. 
“Organization and co-operation in our 
activities as citizens, homemakers and 
workers should be planned and carried 
out with practical foresight and 
energy.” One of the great things the 
war has taught women is the advantage 
of being organized for special lines of 
work. The war, in the excitement and 
confusion of its early days, may have 
called into being some impractical and 
superfluous organization of women; 
there may have been overlapping and 
some little waste of energy in lines that 
could not be turned to practical account, 
but it took a surprisingly short time for 
the women in a!] departments to sift the 
essential from the non-essential and to 
settle down to the immediate and neces- 
sary work of the hour. It was then that 
they found how slow and labored their 
progress would have been without the 
machinery of organization. They might 
have worked individually with just as 
much earnestness, but individually they 
uld not have reached the valuable 
women who had not yet realized the 
need or found just the places they could 
fill. Individually they 1 








co 





could not have 
funds to buy yarn for all the 
socks the needed, they could 
not have packed and shipped their goods 
economically; they could not have estab- 
lished community canning centres to 
save tons of perishable fruit and send 
it in jams and jellies to the Red Cross 
hospitals, and individually they would 
not have had the benefit of the com- 
bined best judgment and vision of a 
number of women who could look at a 
guestion from a number of viewpoint 
This is another reason why we need or 
ganization that the experience and 

ility ef every woman may be turned 
to account for the benefit of thé con 
nunity and the nation and the world. 

And in the years of reconstruction as 
during the war we need more co- ope! a 
tion. It has always been the sceptic’s 
criticism of women’s clubs and women’s 
movements generally that women could 
not work together. They have proved 
over and over that they can, of course, 
but one of the first essentials to the pro- 
gress of restoration work is co-operation 
of the closest kind, and it means learn- 
ing to be broad, to be humble, to lose 
sight of personal interests, even the pub- 
licity or credit accorded to one’s own 
organization over another organization 
working in a eager cause—to have 
the spirit of the motto “not by whon 
but how a thine is done,” or that it is 
done at all. 


raisea 


soldiers 








‘E DUCATION should become to a rea 
4 sonahle extent occupational. The 
education of girls should be adjusted so 
that they may be prepared for the ser 
ice of womanhood in the nation as well 
as fitted for some skilled occupation.” It 
is difficult to get just the right balance 
here, but it is a thing worth working for. 
Instead of planning our school system 
along the line of the three R’s the new 
era will demand an education in the 
direction of the four H’s, the training 
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Reconstruction 


of the Head, the Hand, the Heart, and 
the Health. This will help both boys 
and girls to find their niche in life and 
will help to do away with the tragedy of 
misfits, and it will not only give the girl 
some vocational training by which she 
can earn a living and experience the joy 
of being one of the world’s skilled, 
useful workers—an education especially 
important for the girls of this genera- 
tion than it hes ever been before since 
the war has taken in such numbers the 
men they might have married. The new 
system will turn out a girl with health 
and training and inspiration for home- 
making and motherhood. Perhaps we 
might even have a department of 
mothercraft in all our technical schools. 
And those who do not marry—for the 
war has robbed the world of many mar- 
riages that would have been—these girls 
in addition to their “work” will have a 
new vision of another phase of their re- 
sponsibility, the mission of every wo- 
nan to make the whole wor!d homelike. 
“The woman who carries on the race 
should be the first concern of the state 
in social legislation.’ We cannot afford 
to wait longer for Mothers’ Pensions, 
for instance. One of the results of war, 
or industr sweeping 
epidemic of sickness has always been an 
attempt on the part of organized charity 
» institutions and o rpt lanages for 
or children and the father 
ly in Germany chi 
away from their 











depression, or 















the thou is turned 
barracks life asylums, 
mr.otners are put to work 





hands. Even from the established 
point of that country, the child first and 
always for the state, the policy is a bad 
one. Children reared in orphanages will 
rever becon of the same value to the 
tate as home-reared children. Where 
the home encourages freedom of thought 


+ 





Miss Marjory MacMaurchy, head of the Women’s 
Department of the Canadian Reconstruction 
Association 
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Programme 


the institution represses 
these qualities. Individuality gives too 
much trouble in an institution, there- 
fore it is crushed, and the sensitive, 
highly-strung child suffers intensel 
though nations have always owed al! 
that was best in their national life and 
progress to these sensitive souls wit h 
freedom of thought and expression and 
individuality and courage. No one cat 
foster these beautiful and necessary 
qualities like a me the r, nor can loyalty 
and love of the homeland be cultivated 
mong children where mother 
care and mother-love are displaced by 
machine liscipline and routine 

But the practical benefit, the 
greatest necessity of some provision like 
Mothers’ Pensions, is the opportunity 
given to see that the mother herself is 
placed in thoroughly wholesome and 
favorable conditions as to food, housing 
and work. If there is any human being, 
any citizen who deserves not only the 
sympathy, but the gratitude and most 
iberal and thoughtful care of the con 
munity, it is the expectant mother of 
the working class before her baby s 
Next to the providing of pure 
young children no other step 
improve the vi for and 


and initiative, 











raised 





most 


born. 


milk for 


an do so much t 





babies and childrer 
leath rate during 
the nutrition of the 
French phys 
. vy ton odify 











hild is to vive 
to the mother in advance.” 
— N in industry and paid en 
doument generally should he a 
pecial interest of all womer The or 
aanization of worker helieved to he 
heneficial, both for themselves and the 
country.” The 1916 Postal Census 
showed that in 1915 there were 514,883 
persons employed in manufactures ir 
Canada: it is reasonably safe to est 
mate that between 130.000 and 150.000 
of these worke1 ire wome! The other 
arge paid employments 4 ne! 
(ar ld are t Y persona Y 





ce, 138,879; professional occupations, 
57,835; and trade and merchand 
12,184. In her pan phliet, “Women and 
Reconstruction,” Miss M: icMurchy Says: 
“These f ires show how close to the 
heart of Canadian life is the 
man worker and how great 
nfluence in the social 
the country 
eecupations are , the more clear 
ly it will be seen how tre mendous 
affect the homes of the people 
portance they must assume in 
of women who find themselves cal 
upon to exercise the franchise with con 


ising 








paid wo 
must be her 


elopme! t of 





more closely 











structive patriot cannot be exagger 
ated. Not only this but each occupa 
tion is Joined to all other occupations 

What ver harms one vitally, 


harms all; and the well-being of one 
home in the ion requires the well 
all national activitie ag 





“Wor l-ing peru d payme nts and their 
elation to the cost of living and working 
conditions gene rally hould be subjec te 
f constant and careful investigation by 
the stat One of the needs in national 
reconstruction is to provide against 
poverty and all the ills that follow 


disease and ignorance and crime. If 
we are to be a democratic people there 
must be no “lower class’’—there must be 

living wage for everyone, that every 
child born in the years to come may have 


his family in decent, 


roundings 


wholesome sur- 


, that child labor may be done 
away Wi th, that every child may have 
an education and training in some 
skilled vocation. The too long hours and 





overtime that break dowr 


the 

health and leave him no time for recrea- 
tion and family life must be made illegal 
f we are to conserve the precious 
things in our national life 


“Human 


worker's 


most 


factors are of supreme im- 


portance,” This is one of the places 
where women can help very materially 
through their individual! lives, their or- 
ganized work, their influence in creat 


ing the right public sentiment and their 
use of the franchise. Women have al- 
ways been interested in the welfare of 
people rather than the interests of pro- 
perty or profit. Their closer relation to 
the home and fam ily life has given them 
the advantage of seeing the effect of 
things on people. Their judgment should 
take the right direction in public ques- 
tions 


oy Sea should bea great increase in 
public interest 
ng and the we 


and sailors and their 


in employment, hous- 
tare of returned soldiers 


families. Women 


will fail in their duty as citizens unless 
they take an active part in the study 
and solution of these cial problems.” 


Here again the woman’s influence on 
$ 


public ser 


iment and in national legisla 
t large factor. It must be 


on will be a 


well as we intentioned 





nfluer 

ah ld he ( operation be 
fween the Dominic? and Provincial 
frovernments ir Education, Heulth and 
Child Welfare.” It is felt that the lack 
of this co-operation is one of the great 


est hindrances to progress in these de 
partments. Especially in our child wel 
fare work we have been and 
s where the interest support of 
women should be Apart from 


slow, this 
« } 
ana 


strongest 




















the ge asa side of the question 
society is very short-sighted when it 
falls into the error of considering the 
neglected children impersonally, as 
though the head were to regard blood 
poisoning in the hand as very regret 
table, not personally important 
Many a mother feels a lump in her 
throat as she reads of children robbed 
of health and happiness, but is soor 
thed by the contentment of the 
hought that her own children, thank 
(sod, are safe from such dangers. < She 
has fe itten for the moment that it is 
with the neglected child that many of 
tne ey Ss ti at I enace her own home 
irise sease al depravity and vices 
hat may find their way into the most 
protected homes. It is a question which 
even if it did not appeal to woman’s 
sympathy could not be overlooked by 
¢ Y n-sens¢ 
“pRop TION of wealth to the ea 
, fg nee il ebiiite iu aavi 
altu stare re / ests,mu and 
hishe a é } nationa tie 
j and nation é , @ ell a ( 
ndifior ocu ‘ rm Io quot 
gain from Miss MacMurchy repo 
“5 s evident t the natural 1 
ources of Canad hou ised, not 
nly in the war, but in the ire after 
the war, for Canadian wel ing and 
ivilization. They should be developed 
nour o country by means of our own 
pita d our own labor. By doing 
will not only serve ourselves, 
| add to the strength and safe 
he British Commonwealth and 
the league of civilized nations. Every 
country owes to itself and to other coun- 
tries that it should grow to its full 
economic strength. We cannot do this 
unless we develop as far as possible our 
own natural resources within our own 
borders. This problem is of tremendous 


importance to the womanhood of the 
country, and is a part of reconstruction 
which will require all the genius, leader 
ship and energy of experts in finance, 
manufactures, agriculture, construc 
tion and transportation, and the gifts, 
initiative and energy of our worker 
“National trade finance 
should 


women.” 


and 
econoniics become subje cts of 
tudy by The problems of 
labor and capital for instance will have 
now a new meaning to women voters. 
Difficult and complex as they are, there 
should be a helpful angle from which 
women may study present conditions so 


and 


MACLEAN’S 


that they may make a fitting contribu- 
to the reconstruction of Canadian 
fe. Labor can never be dissociated 
from the human factor. To deal with 
labor means dealing with human beings. 


hand, 


tion 





On the other capital is a source 
of potential action from which energy 
must be drawn to maintain the occupa 


tions which support the homes of the 
country. Capital is something to be 
used and it is indispensable. To bring 
ibout a better understanding of the 
great possibilities and value in the 
aspirations of labor, and of the use and 
characteristics of capital, is one of the 
main efforts of reconstruction. The 
woman voter must realize that the more 
intelligent, stronger and highly develop 
ed each element in the life of a nation 
is, the better it is for all classes. This 
is certainly true of the womanhood of 
the nation, just as it is true of manu- 
factures, agriculture, labor and capital. 
The intelligence of the organized home- 


makers among the country women of 
Canada has won the admiration of 
every one. It is impossible to believe 
that these women, and ali other Cana- 
dian women, will not study the whole 


field of Canadian affairs and work for 
the widest opportunities for their sons 
and daughters, exe reising the sense of 
justice and fair P| ay, and the devotion 
to common nation: 1 ideals which are the 
safeguards of national politics. 
‘The spending of one of 
Stan 


money is 
patriotism. 
of living may be endangered and 


fhe surest 


dards 


fests of 


depressed by wrong spending. The ser- 
vice of money in war is not more power- 
jul than in peace. We may rob the 
country of strength and happiness 


4] 
ti rough waste 


very m 


and luxury.” Even the 
d restrictions imposed, and the 





economies taught by the needs of war 
years, have done a good deal to inculcate 
a new spirit of thrift in Canadian 


people. It will be one of the phases of 
reconstruction to see that this spirit is 
fostere and our prosperity  safe- 
guarded 
“Reconstruction is 


the 
in house hold manadge- 


required tn 
rk of the home; 


nent and accounting; in the training of 


yirls for homemaking; in co-operative 


community household work and buying: 
the recognition of the domestic 
orker: in realization of the value of 








he home employments and in the com 
anity 8] rit in individual homes.” 
“Women with opportuni and fit 
should engage definitely in train 
ng ” eadership.” The life of the 
verage woman may be divided into 
three periods, the first twenty or twenty 
tive years when she is learning to live 
the next twenty or twenty-five years 
vhich she usually must devote to her 
family and the next twenty or twenty- 
five years or the rest of her life when 
he might do some very valuable work 
for the community or the state. It is 
nportant that she have some training 
r leadership, which, with the experi- 
e and broadened vision the years 
ave given her, would enable her to give 
her very best. If it is impossible for 
her to take any definite special training, 
she will find that belonging to some fine 
woman’s organization, even during the 
years wher r other responsibilities do 
not allow her to take an active part, will 
e a most valuable education. College 
omen should make a training for 


leadership one of the important features 
their course 
“There should be 


rained and ct 


representation of 


mpetent women on Gov 


ernment commissions and pl iblic bod x 


generally.” Only with this co- oper: ation 
an we have a broad viewpoint and 

anced jvuement 

“The process of securing legal justice 

) momen should be completed.’ 
Women over the country who have 
thought about it at all, are not satisfied 
with some of our existing laws, some of 
cur police court proceedings. They re 
sent, for instance, the way the effort on 
the part of organized women to have 
the age of consent raised has been 
handled by the Government. They are 


not going to rest until such injustices 
as this are righted. 
“The history of the war has demon- 


strated the importance of co-operation 
of women with men and men with 
women, of citizens in a nation, and na- 
tions with nations.” United action will 
Continued on page 80 
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J In gold-filled case the Reliance sells for $9. 
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A iiains aun Watch 


S a watch investment, the Ingersoll Reliance 
stands alone. It is the best 7 jewel watch 
‘you can buy at the price. 
Asa symbol of personal taste, the Ingersoll Reliance 
bespeaks refinement. Its slim, graceful case, its 
beautifully designed dial and its artistry of finish 
satisfy the most critical taste. 





Asa time-piece the Ingersoll Reliance is the master 
product of the world’s greatest organization of 
watch makers. It is a close timer, sturdy of move- 
ment and capable of a life-time of reliable service. 


i The sturdy Bridge Construction, the Safety Barrel 
enclosing the Spring, and 20 other distinct and 
recent improvements—most of them found in no 
; similar time-piece—make this the Master 7 Jewel 
: Watch. 

In solid Nickel case the Ingersoll Reliance sells for $6. 
At good 


dealers everywhere, 


| ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
|} = 128 BLEURY STREET - + + MONTREAL 
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The unexcelled facilities 
of our big mills are 
devoted to making 


PURITY 


FLOUR 


(Government Standard) 


THE BEST FLOUR POSSIBLE TODAY. 
“MORE BREAD AND BETTER BREAD 
AND BETTER.PASTRY" 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


PURITY OATS MAKES Canada Food Board License Nos: 
BETTER PORRIDGE 53 Four 15, 16, 17, 18, and 2-009 
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Our illustrated booklet 
4” tells you why 
leading dealers wery- 
where are handling the 
Knechtel Cabinet 
Write for it to-day 


Registered 
The Knechtel Kitchen 
Cabinet Co., Limited 


Hanover - 


Canada 




















“Its f ' 
| ‘Queen Quality’ by 
| the kind you enjoyed so much =I 
at thefbig dinner last Thurs- 
day night” 

QUEEN QUALITY 
UNIVERSAL 
SAUCE 


has won popular favor from coast to 

coast. Your first bottle will con- 

vince you that no dinner is com- 

plete without it. Ask your grocer. 

Taylor & Pringle Co., Limited 
Owen Sound, Ontario 


Manufec of Sauces, Pickles 
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and holes in pots and par 

Just like putty. Hard 

in 2 minute No touls needed 

l5ec. at your dealer, or postpaid from 
VOL-PEEK MFG. Cf., 

Box 2024,.-- - Montreal, Can. 
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CAN WE AFFORD ITr 


How the Family Budget Helps to Establish a Standard of Living 


ONCE knew an unworldly-minded 
man who built himself a house. 
The desire of his heart was to have 
a spacious entrance-hall, one that 
would sound a key-note of hospitality 
and give an air of and 
When he got to planning the 
house, he found that he would have to 
build a large living-room to justify 
this much-desired hall. He had never 
a thought of a library until he saw that 
ene was neened across the hall to bal 
ance the living-room. The library was 


spaciousness 


taste. 


added. The dining-room and kitchen 
were made to correspond. Ground 
floor additions involved rooms over 
them. Lastly, this gentleman of taste, 





but not of forethought, discovered that 
these spacious dimensions required in 
laid floors and other expensive furnish- 
ings. These he ordered, and instead of 
spending six thousand dollars, as he had 
intended doing, he spent twenty thous 
and, and went bankrupt before he had 
passed a night in his new home. 

This is not a parable. It is the true 
story of a real man who spent his money 
before making careful and well-propor 
tioned plans. 

I know a lovely middle-aged couple 
who own and occupy one of the finest 
farms in their county. These peopl 
nave more than enough for comfort, but 
their early days were fraught with dif 
ficulty. The saving habit so necessary 
to their early life still controls them 
Amid plenty. they still anxiously count 
every penny. Pure-bred chickens are 
a hobby with the man. From them he 
lerives not profit, but legitimate plea- 
sure. For several years, despite her 
husband’s advice that a new one be pro- 
cured, the wife had used an old, leak- 
ing, inadequate’ refrigerator. One 
spring she told niece that she was 
planning to have a really good refri- 
verator put in, but at the next visit 
the niece found the old one still doing 
duty. She knew there was plenty of 
money, she knew how exasperating the 
old ice-box had been, and she was curi- 
ous to learn why the new one had fail- 
ed to appear. When asked about it, 
the wife pointed to some fine Leghorn 
hens, remarking, “Samuel went off to a 
poultry show last winter and paid 
seventeen dollars for three chickens, so 
I thought we couldn’t afford a new re- 

rigerator.” Spending in this fam/¢ly 
was, to say the least, non-co-operative. 











"Tr’WO liitle girls of ten and twelve 

years returned from school one day 
and ran hopefully to their mother to 
ask permission to buy tickets to a 
travel-lecture to which their class was 





By taking stock of her clothes one woman saved 
enough to pay a dentist’s bill from her clothes 
account. Another might have saved it 
differently 
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There are two ways of spending: the one without 


going. The tickets were one 
each, and many of their 
already had them. It happened that 
the arrival of the little girls found 
their mother much perplexed over the 
cost of a dinner and card party she was 
planning. She was trying to provide 
too many courses for the funds in hand, 
so she felt very poor just then, and told 
her girls that she was very sorry, but 
she could not afford to buy the tickets 
for them. She hoped they wouldn’ 
mind very much. Ten days later, when 
her daughters saw the company dinner, 
it is just possible that they may have 
questioned their mother’s sincerity in 
telling them she could not afford to buy 
the tickets for which they had asked. 

These and many similar cases have 
their roots in one common evil, the lack 
of a standard of living. There are two 
ways of spending household funds; to 
use the money as long as it lasts for 
the needs as they appear, or to make 
each expenditure fit into a_ general 
scheme that aims to adjust family 
needs to family income. In each case 
which I have cited a standard of living 
and the application of business prin- 
ciples would have gone far to correct the 
mistakes. 

When the successful man goes into 
business, he counts his capital and 
studies in detail the needs of the various 
departments of the business, the suc- 
cess of which depends very much indeed 
upon the way he co-ordinates these de- 
partments. He is guided by certain 
business principles and by information 
made available through an adequate 
system of cost-keeping.. Oompetition 
forces him to consider all the questions 
related to his business, with bankruptcy 
as the probable alternative. 


aouar 


little friends 





_— being no competition in home- 
making, the woman can commit 


fearful financial errors and_ yet 
keep right on unless, perchance, 
she gets. to the divorce court 
There should be no very con- 


siderable difference in the business 
methods employed by the man who earns 
and the woman who spends. To quote 
Ellen H. Richards: “The reason a 
young man fears to marry is not be 
cause of the present cost of a house but 
because he cannot estimate the future 
cost of running it. He has no rule to 





vo by. In most newly-established 
: there is no governing principle 
foundation, to which both man 

and wife are committed and for whicl 


hoth are willing to make sacrifices.” 


Notice that she speaks of a “gover 

g¢ principle at the foundation, to which 
both the husband and wife are commit 
ted and for which both are willing to 
make sacrifices.” This governing prin 
ciple is the standard of living. Physi 


) 1 


‘al comfort has its honorable place in 


will identify you 


NRIETTA SMIT 


H 


forethought, the other after a family counei! 
a home, but it should not | 
crowd out l 


welfare 


menta: he 





Operating a home 
in comparison with 


but those eng 





i aged 
know that it is a licated operation 
made up of various activities, all of 
which must be carefully correlated if 

happy home is to result. Is there any 
thing that would be 


aid” to a 


more nearly a “first 
perfectly healthy family life 
a sort of Round Tabi 
This conference should 
regularly and be used for the 
solution of family-life problems. What 
directors’ meetings or managers’ cor 

ferences are to the welfare of a corpo 

ation, the family conference should be 
to the home life. In it the standard of 
living should be formu and et 

couraged. Questions relating to ever) 
department of the home—the ideals of 
the family, the duties of the family t« 
society, the financial assets and liabil 


ties, should be scussed and deter 
mined. 


than to establish 
or conference’ 


be held 





lated 








ali al 
A satisfactory system of spend 
ing is greatly needed by the moder 
American household. Therefore bud 
get-making would be one of the chief 
tasks of the Round Table. If one works 
out the best budget for his 
family, he goes far toward making pos 
sible our ideals of a wholesome family 
life. The ideal home can approach its 
standards only when the details of living 
are harmonized and related. 


possible 


IT is very easy 


tioned person 


even for a well-inter 
to fal] into the habit 
of spending independently the mone: 
which should be used to promote ths 
happiness of the whole family. If | 
spend a disproportionate amount for ex 
pensive bulbs, or choice perennials, o1 
new clothes, you may, from necessity 
be spending too little on your individua 
interests. But let us draw our chair 
together, cozy evening 
hour let us discuss our needs and our 
desires. If there is not money enoug! 


close and in a 


to do all we would like to do, let us 
compromise, let us endeavor to spen 


for each thing only in proportion to ou 
| 


see that the amount 


} 
ncome, and iet us 


necessary for the different departments 
of household expenditure fit one an 
other. For the motto of our Rour 

Table Good of All.’ 
There is no piace i the home for dis 
proportionate grat fication of the ir 

diviglu al. 


l, 1d} “Ty 
snoulid be, rhe 


After free discussion, many mistakes 
and much experimenting, a standard of 
living may, in most families, be ay 
proximated, though from time to time 


4 


tied 


hanges will be needed 


the home-makers need to 


their 


At this point 
summon al] 
and determination 
They must drive out a certain little imy 
vho will sit at the Round Table, makin 
worthless but powe rful appea! the 
ttle imp, “What-Your-Neighbors-Do.” 
| there to influence them; will. 
family is watchful and res 
‘lute, unfortunately nfluence many 
iecisions. He will lead them down the 
Way to various 


resolution 





road to debt, point the 


enditures which bring no 


adequate 


a hundred ways with 


eturn. interfere ir 








he peace and happiness ef family life 
If you want your home to be your own 
ind not a reflection of hbor’s, 
ct t pa r the hin 

\ vener scheme for household ex 

~ a lien ae 

The | | inds-of-Your-Cir 
t ra U f i unex 

{ a rie be fore 
f ? compiy 
+ f t y De re cted. If 

} t t w often see 

l é ] xn ¢ ire th 
‘ t tter policy to bu 
etr ¢ ( I penerai schen 

hou ilte If one per cer 
s taken fr ne epartment of ex 

Y tur il ded to s e other ad 
) nye takes piace Doe 
h change hneip tow: rd the best eals 
‘ fe? That is the question to 





SHERI ! V eXxce nt plans at 
| systems { idget-making for tl 
pportionment of household funds. I 
i Li pear ere of oniy on } 
ned ima ttie DOOK entit 





f Living,” writter 


\ more 


{ 
\ I 
en H. Richards. I have chose 





this book, although it is now somewhat 
ut-of ite, because I have observed its 

f to th fa LN of 1 young pro 
fessit mat This family, consisting 
f husban« wife and two young 

dren, lived in an Eastern city and 
spent fifteen hundred dollars a year 
With the prices ther irrent, Mrs 
tichards sup Oo V to be a 


couple had set up hous 
fore with 
to supply their 

expenditure 
ruess-WOrk pro 
unsatis 





less 








were 
like the house- 
’ 


man mentio 





the beginning of this article 
of Mrs 


At this point the great service 
indicated 






Was tnat it 


Richards’ buc 
for that young couple a 
tem of spending. By an 
ts principles they 
nly three-fourths of 
food, rent, operating 
lothes. The remaining one-fourth was 
ised for less material things, such as 
insurance and other investments, church, 
harity, education, books, pictures, 
periodicals, music and lessons, lectures, 
nembership in vacations, en 
tertainments and athletics 


rational sys 
application of 
to spend 
income for 
expenses, and 











societies, 


A danger arises when one gets dow: 
to the point of using definite figures, 
such as Mrs. Richards’ twenty-five per 
ent. of one thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollar income for the higher life. Prices 
have risen since she wrote her book 
Resides, no set of figures can be ap 
plied by everybody. Fluctuations in 
price and varying local conditions af 
fect statistics, but the vital principle 
remains constant, that money for amuse 
ments, education, and investments must 
be provided whenever possible. 

In the last decade price increases in 
nearly every item that enters into home 
naking have made it impossible to fo! 
ow blindly the old standards. The 
family that set aside for the higher 
ife one-fourth of the husband’s salary 
f fifteen hundred not do 
so to-day without impairing i 
iency; it would live in a less de 
house and have less to eat and 
On the other. hand, if 
food, rent, clothes, 


dollars could 


such items as 
and operating ex 
t reduced, the amount that 
: interests of the 
higher life will be almost 
The price increases and their influence 
on the budget are approximately as fol 
ows: 


penses are mn 
used in the 


nay be 


negligible. 
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p 
M Richard Ir 
Budget I 
Food 25 ( 
Rent 20 ( 
ig (on new houses) 


15% 10% 16.5% 
15% 15° 17.2 





These increases, if allowed, reduce to 
5 cent. the sum that may be 
for things not purely material. 
ilmost wipes out the 


8.20 per 





ery thing for which we plead a de- 

ite allowance for the higher life. No 
! ter what shoe nd eggs cost, grant- 
ed a reasonable income. we should not 

ase to strive also for the less material 

ments of life These are what lift 
! bove the dead level of mere physi 
al existence and enable a family to 
row and develop both a ! duals 
na as sO il facto 


yung professional 











man, the ficulty was met in two 
vays. In the first place, his increasing 
efficiency esulte na rger salary; 
n the seco place by management, 
ynomy nd substitution, the normal 
nerease of expenses was kept down. 
| stance ne food-costs I tnat 
useho have not increased t fort 
per cent. which is the statistical aver 
age It is in meats that there bee 
the greatest increase in price. This 
family has curtailed its use of meat 
wing almost entirely omitted the 
higher-priced cuts. Both meat and but 
r are being partly replaced by pea 
nut-butter and other fats which supply 
- 


itriment at a considerably 
fuced cost. Wholesale purchase of 
is also resorted to, with a sav 
ing of from ten to fifteen per cent 
Everyone knows how easy it 
nend twenty-five per cent. of any in 


igher life. 


e Same ni 
rroceries 
+ 
tk 


Is ) 


To spare that 


ne for the h 





n from the other departments of ex 
venditure however, requires much 
thought and a considerable amount of 
that ir ont of human nature com- 

only ( backbone When the 
family income increases, care must be 
taken that the surplus is not absorbed 
by the grocer, the baker, the candle 


aket The tailor and the land 
recipients, but 


spro} ortionate 





stand ever-willing 
et them not have 4d 


punt 

Full gratification in the matter of 
ent and clothes usually means pinch 
somewhere, and too often the pinch 
omes where it s least advisable to 


No one can afford to regulate 
ture so that his sympathy is 
intellectual and spiritual 
his children go 
though 

linen 


have it. 
his expe 
dwarfed, his 
nature are stifled, or 

hungry for books and 
their bodies are clothed in 
This is too often seen where expenditure 
is made without plan and in response 


to single and unrelated temptations 





music, 
fine 


t= following true incident indicates 
that the family budget may be al- 
tered to suit local inequalities. The 
mother of a family had to plan to pay 
1 large dental bill. No additional funds 
were to be had, so she was obliged to 
make the regular income suffice. She 
settled herself comfortably one after- 
noon, pad and pencil in hand, and 
studied the problem. She found she 
could not cut down the already plain 
though nourishing bill of fare; rent 
would remain stationary, and service 
must be had as heretofore. She de- 
termined not to reduce her allowance 
for the higher life except as a last re- 
sort, so she attacked the problem of 
clothes. She wrote on her pad a list 
of her gowns, wraps, and hats, and 
opposite each the kind of occasion upon 
which she could expect to wear it. She 


then picked out the occasions least 
plentifully provided for and for these 
he planned clothes to be made over 


from dresses and materials already on 


hand. It is sometimes surprising W hen 
you take stock of the clothes you have, 
how many new things which’ you 
thought you needed can be done with- 
out. She saved the amount of the 


clothes account. 
have saved it 


dentist’s bill from her 
Another woman might 
differently. 
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The Only Ruffled Gladiolus 
Offered in 


the World 


NLADIOLUS are 
J coming the popular flow- 

ers, and if you are intel 
m vou cannot afford 


fast |x 


ested il tive 























to be without a copy of our wel 
illustrated 52-page catalog for 
119 ich is free fe sk 
It contains nearly 300 irieties 
selected from thousands of our 
hest seedlings \ll of our pro- 
duction and almos f them 
obtain ible only fire mi Us The 
( italog contains the most com- 
plete cultural and storage direc- 
tions on this flower ever pub- 
lished, and is worth having for 
this reason if for no other li 
tells vou how to grow “Giant 
Gladiolus.” ete 
Vor nd you a copy 
\ddress the originator of the 
R ifthe tty i] ylus 
A. E. KUNDERD 
BOX 18 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
v me . 
W hat Ev CTy Canadian 
ré ail AC Cc 
o 
y 
oOMou now 
Vhe-e are definite reasons why FARMERS’ MAGAZINE holds 
the confidence of over 30,000 rural Canadian families—why it is 
Canada’s National Farm Magazine 
It is not an ordinary farm pape? Investments, Building—these are 
it is a semi-monthly magazine a few of the departments of in- 
of high editorial standard: well terest to men. Then there’s the 
printed on super-calendered paper, Women’s Department including 
well illustrated, and brimming over _ such items as Building up the Farm 
with accurate and practical infor- Library, Help in the Care of Child- 
mation—it is instructive and en ren, Seasonable Cookery, Plans for 
tertaining Labor Saving, and other items of 
‘ on ee real interest to women of the land 
FARMERS’ MAGAZINE is now 
printed in the large size — 11 x Such men and women as these are 
14% inches. Every phase of mod regular contributors to FARMERS’ 
ern farming is covered by editorial —Peter McArthur, Agnes C. Laut, 
and contributed articles from prac Ethe] M. Chapman, Robert W. Ser- 
tical, clear thinking farmers. It vice, Prof. Wade Toole, Prof. H. 
appeals to and helps all the family H. Dean, and others. And there’s 
ae ; é plenty of red-blooded fiction, too, 
Livestock, Dairy, Fruit-growing, “Wildfire” by Zane Grey. for in- 
Farm Engineering, Insurance and stance. : 


Satisfy yourself. Send lc for a 


sample copy—or, better still. sign 
and send in the coupon now and 
make sure of your copies each 


FARMERS? 
MAGAZINE 


Canada’s National Farm Magazine 


$1.50 Per Year 


COUPON 


143 University Ave., Toronto. 


I am enclosing $ 0 fk a year's sub- 
scription to FARMERS 


Start it coming righ 
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For a Few Hundred Dollars 
You Can 0 et Cost 3 Million 








HREE million dollars was what it cost to renditions could not be told apart, he forgot 
perfect the New Edison. And if three expense. Month after month he remained 
times three million had been required it would secluded in his laboratory, his every faculty 
have been spent. For when Thomas A. Edison concentrated upon one goal. Finally he 
assailed the problem of achieving an instru- emerged to announce that here at last was 
ment which would actually RE-CREATE an what the world had longawaited, an instrument 
artist’s voice or instrument with such fidelity which would RE-CREATE, not merely imitate. 


that by the test of direct comparison the two He exhibited 


The NEW EDISON 


‘‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


“No human ear can distinguish between the living Hundreds of tone tests conducted in public have 
; ? . : : ” d the truth of the great scicntist’s claim. The New 
ce and its RE-CREATION on this instrument” he told prove ; c 
pony Edison does RE-CREATE the artist’s voice or instrument 
with such fidelity that the two renditions are indistin. 
guishable. And now you can have in your home at the 
cost of but a few hundred dollars, the Official Laboratory 


the directors of his company. “And the same applies 
to a violin, a cornet, a banjo ;—any musical instrument. 
Now build replicas. Don’t lower the standard I have 


set in this Official Laboratory Model. I’ve spent Model, encased in a beautiful Chippendale or William 
$3,000,000 to perfect this phonograph, It is ready to and Mary cabinet:—the instrument which cost 
offer to the public.” $3,000,000 to perfect. 


Ask for a copy of “Along Broadway,”’ the Edison Musical Magazine, 
and other Edison Literature. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC, - -— - ORANGE, N. J. 
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A Woman's Recon- 


struction Programme 


Continued from page 77 
be one of the first essentials to progress 
n every phase of reconstructive work 


i, é need of the world for food 

esitaft t duty of every woman to 
a hid. ? fhe product n of food to the 

tent « he opp rtw ity and to save 
food as far as possible.” The world wi 


ll be hungry for some time. It is to be 
oped that the effort on the part of a 
most every family to produce as much as 
possible for themselves will not slacker 
ext spring just because the war is ove 
If this custom of home production and 
conservation of food becomes establishe 
I he time will not be far off when 
| be so much to go around that 





even the poorest family will have 
enough. 
“Women , irban and rural con 


munities should establish a co-operative 
exchange of ideas and services.” A 
clearer understanding between the tow: 
and country will go a long way to hasten 
a concentrated, national unity of effort 
for the things of interest to all wome: 

“Aliens already in Canada and ip 
coming immigrants should be Can 
adianized so that they may respect and 
love our national ideals and share fully 
in the future of the nation.” 

“Children should be taught to love the 
land of their birth and to honor the 
immortal dead who have given thei: 
lives in the war; and men and women 
alike from boyhood and girlhood should 
be trained and taught in national ser 
vice.” 

“The duty of steadfastness and con 
fidence should be impressed upon us all, 
especially during this time of restora 
fion and reconstruction.” 

“The earnest attention of all wome) 
war workers is asked to these services 
which they can render Canada in Recon 
struction. The increased capacity and 
united effort for service which have been 
called forth by war should be main 
tained and even strengthened in Peace 
Otherwise we shall sink back upon a 
lower level and mark ourselves as un 
worthy of the Victory bought by unpre 
cedented sacrifice and heroism.” 


Bank Stocks and 
Victory Bonds 


Continued from page 6 

year ago when we were discussing how 
the 1917 issues could best be handled, I 
urged that they be listed at once on the 
stock exchanges. I had no doubts as to 
how they would sell; I had no fears lest 
there should be so many offerings that 
they would fall far below the price the 
public paid for them, and, on the other 
hand, I argued that if they were left 
free, without artificial support from the 
Minister of Finance, and held up fron 
their own value, that this would be the 
strongest kind of a demonstration of 
confidence on the part of every class it 
the country, that things were well, I was 
overruled, as some feared the risk. The 
experience we have had with the 1917 
issues since they were listed, however. 
shows that there would have been no 
danger one year ago, and the test of the 
Victory bonds in the open market now 
provided shou'd provide one of the best 
stimulants to confidence, not only in the 
war issue of bonds, but in the whol 
fabric cf business throughout the cour 

try.” With this few will disagree. It 
; one more proof that the disintegrat 

ing for ces of wartime are being dis 
odged in this country Just as th 

article is being closed the special con 

mittee in contro] of the 1918 Victory 
bonds, not yet listed on the Exchange, 


raised the price of the 15-year issue, 
maturing in 1933, from $101 to $102, a 
straight advance of two dollars fo 
every $100 bond since the campaigt 
closed. On the Exchange the 20-yea 


issue, bought originally for $98.66, is 
selling readily at $102.50, while the te: 

year issue goes at $100 to $100.50, and 
the five-year at $98.50 to $98.75, all of 
them above the original price, but 
illustrating the soundness of the advice 
to invest in a long-term issue rather 
than in a short-term one. 
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- new steam treatment for 


] Ty] 
pale sallow skins 


Send for sample cake ot soap 
with booklet of f Ous treatments 
and sample £ iburv’s 
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